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EDITORS. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE European outlook as we go to press is more 

peaceful than for several weeks past, but it is the 
unexpected which always happens in the East and in 
any diplomacy which deals with the Eastern question, 
and no one will, therefore, allow himself to be deluded 
into the belief that peace is assured until some better 
evidence exists than at this moment. Peace is pos- 
sible if England is willing to concede all important 
points, not otherwise; and there is apparently some 
ground for believing that Eogland is prepared to 
make this concession. The two governments have 
agreed to submit the Penjdeh incident to *‘a full in- 
vestigation and reference to friendly powers.’’ The 
Russian Government, according to Lord Granville, is 
willing to consider the question of withdrawing its 
troops in case the decision of the Afghan Boundary 
Commission should be against its claims. Oa the 
other hand, there is evidence that some understand- 
ing exists between the diplomatists which practically 
withdraws from the field of debate the quéstion of 
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the control of Penjdeh and the ome country. 
After all that has happened, and in view of the 
establishment of a Russian government at Penjdeh, 
and of the unbroken tradition of Russian diplomacy 
in the East, it is impossible for any careful observer 
of recent events to believe that Russia really intends 
to surrender the conquered territory in any event. 
If there is to be peace, it is because the English Min- 
istry bave decided that, for reasons best known to 
themselves, England would better make concessions 
than throw down the iron gauntlet of war. In any 
event, if the plan of arbitration should b>» aecepted 
and war averted, it will be a great triumph for the 
best interests of civilization, and will mark another 
step in the world’s progress out of feudalism. 


The comprehensive statement of the financial situa- 
ticn in France recently published by the ‘* Moniteur” 
bas very naturally excited a good dealof alarm by 
exposing what is likely to be the most immediate, 
and by far the greatest, peril of the Republic. Ac- 
cording to this statement, the deficit in the national 
revenue during the last four years has reached the 
enormous sum of #$800,000,000; in other words, 
France is now adding to her public debt at the rate 
of $200,000,000 a year—a state of affairs which, in 
time of peace, seems inexplicable. In addition to 
this enormous indebtedness, there is a floatipg debt 
of nearly $300,000,000, for the payment of which no 
machinery is now provided. The necessity of funding 
is apparent, but the French Ministry are not willing, 
in the face of the elections, to propose a new loan. 
This enormous addition to the national indebtedness 
is due to the expenses attending public works and to 
the enormous cost of those insignificant and inglorious, 
but very expensive, military campaigns in Tonquin, 
Madagascar, and Tunis. In all of these cases the 
profits of conquest are only delusive, while the outlay 
imposes a new burden on the public treasury. The 
value of the public works now in process of construc- 
tion is seriously questioned in France ; and whatever 
may be their permanent utility, it is very evident 
that a’together too much money is being expended 
upon them in too shortatime. The financial diffi- 
culties of the Republic will steadily increase, and 
must be met courageously and frankly, or they will 
become more dangerous than p»)pular discontent. 
The opponents of the present Constitution are already 
vigorously attacking the Republic on the side of 
financial mismanagement. 


I: is a fortunate thing for the English, in view of 
probable complications that the generous and intel- 
ligent rule of Lord Ripon as Viceroy has greatly in- 
creased the loyalty to the English Government 
among the natives of India, and especially among the 
Indian princes. These men, as a rule, have sustained 
the English Government with an unbroken loyalty. 
During the Sepoy rebellion disaffection was only 
sporadic among them. Their positions uuder the 
English rule are fixed and certain; under Russian 
rule everything would be at sea with them. In spite 
of occasional oppressions, the English rule of India, 


in late years, has been mild and beneficent ; not half 


80 oppressive, the London ‘* Spectator” declares, as 
Bismarck’s control over the German princes. Eng- 
lish rule represents to the Indian princes a fixed, sta 
ble, and permanent civil order, while the attitude of 
Russia toward conquered races in Asia, although ex- 
tremely conciliatory at some points, has been one of 
complete suppression, the purpose being to amalga- 
mate all the conflicting elements into one organic 
whole, everywhere receiving the impress of Russian 
rule. The value of the miniature armies with which 
the Indian princes are ready to furnish the English 
Government in the event of a war with Russia ts 
uncertain, but it could not fail to add considerably 
to the military strength of the English Empire. The 
15,000 Ghoorkas would represent some of tho best 
fighting material in the world—the bull dog tenacity 
which knows how to take hold but not how to let go. 


As a reserve, the loyal srmies of native India wonld 
certainly be an immense aid in the difficult task of 
meeting Russian aggreasion. 


The insurrection on the Isthmus of Panama seems 
to have been completely quelled. The rebel general, 
Aizpuru, has surrendered unconditionally to the 
Colombian authorities, and the army of the latter is 
in possession of the City of Panama. The credit of 
this sudden and happy end of the state of anarchy 
on the [sthmus is clearly due to the firm action of 
the United States. Acting under general instruc- 
tions from Secretary Bayard, Admiral Jouett de- 
clared his intention to protect American rights, 
American property, and safety of transit between 


the two oceans, by force of arms if uecessary. With 


this end in view, he occupied the city, and evacuated 
it only upon assurances from Aizpuru that he 
would not make Panama the scene of a hand-to-hand 
fight with the approaching Colombian troops. The 
repetition of the plunder and bloodshed that marked 
the burning of Aspinwall was thus averted ; and, as 
the rebels had no chance of success in a battle in the 
open country, the collapse of their insurrection was 
inevitable. The course of our own autborities is to 
be praised as both moderate and energetic. It has 
been said that, had Great Britain or Frauce stood in 
our position, either would have takeao a giasp on the 
territory which would not have bren relap-ed fora 
century. The United States, having asserted its 
rights and assured its citizeos from injury, does not 
propose to interfere further in the matter. 


Iu National matters there has been a little breeze 
}stirred up bya sharp public condemnation of the 
President by Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, who com- 
plaiuos that Mr. Cleveland is not making vacancies 
and filling them with new men fast enough. The 
only effect of this complaint, however, has been to 
bring out strong indorsements of bis course from 
Southern men, sufficient in number to make it rery 
clear that Mr. Eustis only represented himself and 
some disappointed office seekers. Mr. Keiley, whose 
-appointment as Minister to Rome after having pub- 
licly denounced the occupation of that city by the 
Italian Government, was certainly one of the bluoders 
of the present administration. He has been trars- 
ferred from Rome to Vienva, where his ultramonutane 
principles will not prejudice him. As our readers 
know, we are not inclined to recall utterances of the 
past in condemnation of any Southerner ; but with- 
out some evidence that Mr. Keiley has changed his 
conviction respecting the usurpation of the United 
States in entering Richmond, he is not the man to 
represent in any Court the Government which he 
believes to be founded on despotism. His Richmond 
speech and his subsequent interviews with the re- 
porters show him also to be utterly lackiog in that 
discretion and tact which are essential qualifications 
of a successful diplomat. 


The wounded bird flutters. Meetings were held 
throughout Utah, Idaho, and Arizona, last week, to 
protest against the ‘‘ persecutions” to which the 
‘* Saints” are being subjected. The decision of the 
Supreme Court that the right of a man to be tried be- 
fore his peers does not mean his right to be tried before 
those who are guilty of the same practices, and that 
the law excluding polygamists from the juries in Mor- 
mondom is not unconstitutional, has been fullowed up 
by aconviction under the third section of the new law, 
which avoids the necessity of proving secret marriages 
by providing that if any man in Utah lives with 
more than one woman in the marital relation he shall 
be liable toa fine and imprisonment. Under this cause 
two prominent officials have already been convicted. 
It is the efficiency of this law which has evoked 
the Mormon protest, addressed to the President and 
the people of the United States. It declares that 
polygamy is a right ; that it is practiced in obedience 


to divine command ; that it differs from the polygamy 
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of the East in being a system of divine and non- 
sensual marriage ; and it protests against the Ed- 
munds law and against the acts of the Commissioners 
thereunder as arbitary, extraordinary, and illegal. 
We wish to treat even polygamist Mormons with ab- 
solute justice. We do not deny them the possession 
of a falsely educated and fanatical conscience ; we do 
not even deny their right, agaiost all foreign interfer- 
ence, to continue their system of ‘‘ celestial ” mar- 
riages ; but we emphatically deny their right to do so 
in the United States Territory and under the sauction 
of United States Courts. If they wish to preserve and 
perpetrate such system they must find some other 
eountry in which to doit. This we believe to be the 
deliberate and determined judgment of the American 
people, which no political party can ignore, and from 
which no appeal can dissuade or divert them. 


A hot fight is going on in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature over a railroad measure, the essential features 
of which, as we understand it, are three: First, that 
no railroad shall make freight discriminations be- 
tween individuals ; that is, as in England, every indi- 
vidual shall be entitled of right to the lowest freight 
rates given to any other individual between the same 
points. Second, that it shall in no case charge more 
for a short haul than for a longer one, provided the 
longer includes the less. Third, that it shall grant 
no rebates or secret rates. Fourth, that it shall pub- 
licly post its rates. The fight, at this writing, is on 
this last clause, which has been objected to in the 
House because it apparently, if not in explicit terms, 
requires the posting of rates to points beyond the State 
lines, and it is contended that this is an attempt to 
regulate inter. S'ate commerce, which, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, is left to the National 
Government. It is promised that when the bill 
comes up again for action, it will be so amended 
as to obviate this objection. The Philadelphia 
Record” thinks that the indications now are that 
the bill will become a law. Hitherio it has been the 
repute of the great State of Pennsylvania that she 
was owned by the Pennsylvania Railaoad Company. 
It will certainly be a decided victory for popular 
rights if such a bill passes in that State, in spite of 
the efforts of that powerful corporation, which has 
the reputation of using all its powers of persuasion 
against the measure. A similar bill has passed the 
Connecticut Legislature, though with amendments 
which deprive it of some of its force. Laws attempt- 
ing to regulate freights now exist in seven of the 
States: we think it safe to say that the notion that 
the railroad corporation is a private individual, and 
that the individual shipper must make his own bar- 
gain with it as he would wi'h his butcher or shoe- 
maker, has substantially passed away. The only 
question for the future is how to regulate the rail- 
road rates so as to secure justice for the public, with- 
out inflicting injustice on the railroad builders and 
operators. 


One of our exchanges, in a column of labor items, 
reports eight strikes going on at the present time, in 
various parts of the country, withont apparently 
thinking that there is in the fact any special signifi- 
cance. Another gives us an account of an incipient 
and ineffective mob, gotten together last week in 
Chicago, for the avowed purpose of destroying the 
new Board of Trade Hall; they succeeded only in 
breaking the windows of a passing carriage. A third 
reports a serious labor riot in Joliet, Illinois, and a 
serious mining strike in the Belleville District of the 
same State. These are not healthy symptoms ; nei- 
ther isthe fact that a paper which, like the New York 
‘‘Sun,” has posed a good deal as the special organ 
of the workingmen, sneers at the attempt of Gov- 
ernment to ascertain the facts concerning their condi- 
tion in this country and Europe and the reasons of 
the hard times, which mean in many c2ses insuffi- 
cient food and premature death, if not for the men 
at least for their children. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, 
who has acquired a national reputation by his valua- 
ble collection of facts when Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics in Massachusetts, is now at the head of the 
National Labor Bureau at Washington, and, under 
his auspices, the Administration is about to send out 
four experts to inquire into the condition of laborers 
abroad, and twelve to inquire into their condition at 
home. It is certain that the first need of the work- 
ingman is accurate information, obtained by compe- 
tent and unprejudiced investigators ; but the ‘‘ Sun” 
has to say, respecting this, no word of encouragement 
for the work. In this country it declares that “if 


Mr. Wright piles statistics as bigh as the Washington | 


Monument, the relative positions of Dives and Laza- 
rus will be as before.” This ia discouraging to the 
man who can afford no physician in his need but a 
street cur; aud it is this sort of talk, imstigating de- 
spair, which fires the passions of the Anarchist mob 
at Chicago. However, the world moves on, whether 
the ‘‘organs” help or hinder; already thirteen 
States have establisbed Labor Bureaus, whose func- 
tion it is to ascertain the facts as to labor and its 
needs ; and when these inquiries have brought out 
the facts, so that we know what they are, there will 
be an attempt to improve the condition of Lazarus, 
and, above all, to put an end to the causes which are 
multiplying specimens of the Lazarus order. The 
Labor Bureau of New Jersey has done good service in 
making inquiry of the workingmen themselves as 
to the causes of their ill condition, and the best rem- 
edies. The condition is not so bad as is sometimes 
reported ; very few workingmen have run in debt in 
the State of New Jersey during the year 1484 ; the 
average health is good ; in the majority of cases the 
cost of living is a little below the income ; and con- 
siderable amount has been laid up in aavings banks. 
The workingmen generally ask for higher wages, for 
laws shortening the hours of labor, forbidding child 
labor, and overthrowing the ‘‘pluck-me” stores— 
which, by the way, have decreased in number during 
the past five years; and they recommend better 
schools and more time for schooling ; industrial edu- 
cation ; less drinking, or none at all—though it is 
claimed that drunkenness has decreased during the 
past decade. We gather from newspaper sammaries, 
not yet having received the origina! report. Not the 
least value of such an investigation is thatit sets the 
workingmen to dosome careful thinking on their own 
account ; aud th's is the first condition of improve- 
ment, whether it is to be effected by voluntary effort 
or by governmental action, or by both. 


A public dinner was given last week in the city of 
New York to the Hon. George H. Pendleton, of 
Ohio; not, however, as a Democrat, nor as our new 
Minister to Germany, but as a leader in Civil Service 
Reform. George William Curtis presided ; speeches 
were made by William M. Evarts, Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, Carl Schurz, George Ticknor Curtis, and 
William Dorsheimer ; and letters were read from 
(among others) Secretary Bayard, Secretary Vilas, 
Mr. Dawson, the editor of the Charleston ‘* News and 
Courier ;"’ President Cornell White, of Cornell Univer- 
sity ; Professor Anderson, of Rochester University ; 
Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo, and Bishop Potter, of New 
York. There was nothing so significant in the 
speeches and letters, except as they were radical and 
generally unqualified indorsements of the essential 
principles of Civil Service Reform, as there was in 
the dinner itself, in the fact that there is interest 
enough in this reform to bring together men of all 
parties und professious, regardless of political or 
other affiliations, to do bonor to Mr. Pendleton on 
the simple ground that his efforts have done so much 
to promote the overthrow of the non-principle, *‘ To 
the victors belong the spoils,” and the establishment 
in its place of the principie, To the Nation belong the 
offices. 


Carter Harrison has brought libel suits against a 
number of the Chicago papers for reflections against 
his character, in connection with the recent out- 
rageous election frauds in Chicago, and the still later 
election at which he was apparently elected by the 
scant majority of 300, against a majority of 15,000 four 
years ago; we say apparently, for this election is 
contested. If this majority has been thus reduced 
by his own misconduct, it is quite time that fact was 
judicially established ; if, on the other hand, he has 
been a pure statesman, with those clean hands which 
David thought necessary to one who desired to go up 
to the house of the Lord, and which the American 
people are beginning to think at least desirable in 
their chief executives, whether in State or city, and 
his majority has been cut down by the slanders of the 
press, it is high time that fact was judicially estab- 
lished. If be is a political sinner, as bad as he is 
painted, he is about as black a one as even American 
municipal politics has ever produced; if he is a 
political saint, he is the worst-abused man in the 
country. We are glad that this question is to receive 
a judicial settlement ; and we hope that the papera 
which have been sued will insist upon a vigorous 
prosecution of the suits, and a speedy determination 
of the issue. 


The indications that the old sectional divisions 


between North and South are melting away in an 
atmosphereof good-will continue to multiply, and 
they are of a kind that cannot possibly be attributed 
to buncombe, or discounted as local and exceptional. 
Thus, in the recent decision of the Supreme Court, 
affirming the right of the Court to interfere and 
prevent the levy of taxes in the State of Virginia, 
after thetender of a State bond coupon in payment, 
although the State has repealed the law making sach 
coupons receivable for taxes—-a decision which went 
as far as any decision of that (ourt has ever gone iu 
the direction of Nationalization, since the days of 
Chief Justice Marshall—the protests against the decis- 
ion came from Republican and Northern judges. 
Again, at General Grant's birthday,on the 27th of 
April, among the various congratulations sent to bim, 
none could have been more grateful than this from 
the Cozfederate Survivors’ Association in Georgia, 
adopted on Memorial Day, an occasion answering to 
our Decoration Day : 

‘Remembering him now as the generous victor who, at the 
ever memorable meeting at Appomattox, to our immortal 
Lee und to the glorious 8,000 veterans, the surviving heroes 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, on the ninth day of April, 
1865, conceded liberal and magnanimous terms of surrender, 
do we, standing by the graves of our Confederate dead, and 
mindful of the memories which the observance of this occa 
sion is designed to perpetuate, respectfully tender to General 
Grant assurances of our sincere and »yrofound syuipathy in 
this the season of his direful extremity.’’ 


‘* Let us have peace.” 


It is not very creditable to either American public 
spirit or the American sense of justice that our 
authors have to get up a public entertainment in 
order to raise the necessary means to carry on au 
agitation for international copyright, which ought to 
be granted at once without any agitation ; or, if that 
is asking too much, ought to be agitated for by the 
men who buy books, not by the men who make them. 
This not very creditable fact must probably be charged 
to the American habit of leaving every man to look 
out, not only for bis own interests, but also for his 
own rights—a system which has its advantages, 
but which can be pushed too far. The authors 
accepted the inevitable, and last week eccupied the 
boards of a New York City theater in giving readings 
from their works. The theater was full, and the in- 
dications are that a much larger one would have 
been filled. As ‘‘readings” the occasion could not 
honestly be pronounced a success ; with one or two 
exceptions the authors did not read their works any 
better than any fairly educated man or woman in 
the audience might have read them. But they read 
simply, asd without effort, and cannot be said to 
have failed, since they did not attempt any dramatic 
effects. The main interest in the performance was 
the opportunity which it gave to see and hear those 
who have given us delight and perhaps inspiration. 
The only ones who could properly be called ‘* readers ” 
were Will Carleton, F. Hopkinson Smith, and Mark 
Twain. Mr. Howells read as he writes, with a micro- 
scopic delicacy ; Mr. Beecher with an absence of elocu- 
tionary effect which was rather surprising to one 
accustomed to hear him speak, and anticipating some- 
thing of the same oratorical quality in his reading ; 
Dr. Eggleston without the least attemp! to put 
dramatic effect into the tones of his voice, but wisely 
selecting a sketch which required simplicity, not in- 
tensity, of expression ; Mark Twain with that affecta- 
tion of almost idiotic simplicity which public habit 
seems to have made a sort of second na‘ure to him. 
It was, in short, a parlor, not a theatrical, entertain- 
ment ; and in saying this we give the authors, if not 
their performance, the highest possible encomium. 
George William Curtis presided on the one after- 
noon ; Bishop Potter on the other. 


There is every prospect that the meeting of the 
American Congress of Churches, to be held in Hart- 
ford on Monday, Tuesday, and Weduesday of next 
week, will be a success. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion has been repeatedly explained and commended 
in these columns; it aims ‘‘to promote Christian 
union, and to advance the kingdom of God by a free 
discussion of the great religious, moral, and social 
questions of the time.” Among the speakers next 
week will be the Rev. Drs. E. P. Parker, Howard 
Crosby, N. J. Burton, Samuel M. Hopkins, G. D. 
Boardman, Washington Gladden, James M. Pull- 
man, and James Freeman Clarke ; Presidents Robin- 
son and Porter, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, and Senator 
Joseph R. Hawley are also to take part in the discus- 
sions. An earnest, candid, and fearless discussion 
of living questions by men active and progressive in 
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the various religious bodies is not only one of the 
excellent signs of the times in the direction of Chris- 
tian unity, but is directly provocative of increased 
activity and nore practical work on all sides of the 
religious life. We shall give our readers a full report 
of these meetings. 


A serious and, we believe, a successful effort is now 
being made to raise the amount necessary for the com- 
pletion of the pedestal for the Bartholdi Statue, which 
is to be erected on Bedloe’s Island in New York Har- 
bor. This modern colossus, which the ‘ London 
Daily News” describes as large enough to carry the 
great statue of ‘‘ Bavaria" in its arms, is expected to 
arrive in this country at the close of thia month. It 
is the gift of France to the United States, and not to 
the city of New York, and the money necessary for 
the completion of the project ought to be furnished 
by the country at large, and not alone by this city. It 
can be done easily, and with not the slightest burden 
on any one, by small popular contributions. This 
plan is already being worked with success in macy 
directions. Every small town in the country ought 
to have its committee who will send a proper contri- 
bution, small in amount, from each individual, but 
amply sufficient in its aggregate to complete the fund. 
Let it be done at once. 

The theory that cholera is due to the presence in 
the body of microscopic organisms, and that by in- 
oculating the persons with these organisms a mild 
form of the disease can be given which will serve to 
prevent the inoculated from subsequently taking the 
disease—in other words, that the same method now 
universally recognized as a preventive against the 
small-pox is also a preventive against the cholera— 
has passed from the stage of mere theory into that of 
actual experiment ; though not yet. we judge, into 
that of established fact. .\ correspondent of the New 
York ‘*‘ Herald” gives an account of an experiment 
of inoculation against cholera in Spain, where at the 
close of a lecture on the subject a number of persons 
were inoculated. The correspondent gives his own 
experience as follows : 

‘‘After an hour! began to feel considerable pain about 
the spinal region, the injection causing muscular agitation, 
the pain extending totbe palms of the hands. In two hours 
my temperature rose to fever heat. This was followed by 
clammy hands, lassitude, and pains in the legs. In four 
hours my arms became very painful, with a sensation as 
though they had been severe!y bruised. After this the ac- 
tivity of the vaccine subsided, but the arms grew very 
stiff, so that I could scarcely lift them. Later on I began to 
experience nausea. accompanied by a dull headache, while 
the pain in the arms spread to the muscles of the back. I 
went to bed and slept well. Many who have submitted to 
the test, however, are troubled with sleeplessness. I awoke 
with a severe headache, which remains. This dispatch is 
sent off twenty-eight hours after my inoculation. The 
period during which symptoms continue is, | am informed, 
forty-eight hours.”’ 


The cholera germ is cultivated in a broth specially 
prepared for the purpose. A single inoculation, it is 
claimed, gives immunity from the cholera for three 
months ; a second inoculation is required to insure 
a longer period of safety. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson has been making an interest- 
ing computation of the necessary cost of living per 
capita for hard workers. We quote the following 
summary of results from the New York ‘‘ Sun :” 


He took the actual cost of feeding seventeen adult men, 
most of whom were bard-working mechanics, and eight 
women, three being servants, for six months, in a Massachu- 
setts town. He also took the actual cost of the food eaten 
by seventy-two adult female factory operatives and eight 
servants ina Maryland town. He assumed that the aver- 
age of these two tables would be no more than a fair 
daily ration for all adults throughout the country. Here 
are the individual averages aad the totals, the latter being 
reckoned on the basis of a population of fifty millions: 


Cents per Coat per Total 

day. year Sor the U.S. 

Meat, poultry, and fish 9.70 $35 41 $1,765,000,000 
Dairy and eggs............. 5.00) 2 38 1,019,000,000 
Flour and meal. .. . 52.50 9 Ww 455,000,000 
7 21° 360,500,000 
Sugar and syrup. .........1.4 7 06 353,000,000 
Tea and coffee.............. 1.02 $71 185,500,000 
Fruit, green and dry........0.62 2 26 113,000,000 
Salt, spice, ice, eto.......... 0.49 178 89,000,000 
23.85 $86 51 $4,540,000,000 


Why Mr. Atkinson has selected Massachusetts and 
Maryland, and why he has built his statistics on so 
smali an experiment, we do not know. The ex- 
pense was considerably lees in Maryland than in 
Massachusetts—19% cents a day in the first State, 
28 cents a day in the second. Mr. Atkinson 
considers that the expense would be less in the West, 


and our experience of the living expenses in the two 
sections justifies this conclusion. If we allow twenty- 
five cents a day as an average, this would make $¥1 
a year per head for food ; or ina family of four, $564. 
According to this estimate, a dollar a day is inad 
equate wages for a workingman with a family, since 
it would leave nothing for clothing and rental, still 
less anything for church, newspaper, books, school- 
ing, or for arainy day. 


Dickson, foreman of the Star Route jury, has been 
acquitted, and bas begun a suit for $50,000 against 
ex-Attorney-General Brewster for libel.——Forty or 
fifty followers of John Nickerson, a Maine ‘‘ prophet,” 
put on white robes and awaited the end of the world 
last Thursday. Postponed till 1889. General 
A. R. Lawton has settled the discussion of his eligibil- 
ity to the Russian mission by declining it.——The 
affair of the ‘*‘ Bozphore Egyptien ” has been settled. 
The paper is to reappear; Egypt has apologized for 
breaking into its office, and France has abandoned 
her demand for the dismissal of the officials who broke 
in.——-everal of Buddensiek’s buildings have been 
specially examined, found defective, and will prob- 
ably be demolished.——The Canned-goods bill has 
passed the New York Senate ; also the bill giving 
the theatrical license fund to general charities.—— 
The Chicago Board of Trade occupied their new 
building on April 2%, and had a great jollification. 
A meeting of Anarchists on the same day declared 
that ‘‘a l’oard of Trade means starvation for the 
poor,” and smashed the carriage windows of casual 
passers-by..——The New York Gas bill has been de- 
feated in the Assembly. General Grant has done 
some work on his book the last week. A slight re- 
lapse is attributed to mental exertion.——A hundred 
gamblers were arrested in St. Louis May 1.——An 
attempt is being made to reorganize the West Shore 
Railroad.———The Hon. John Goode, of Virginia, has 
been made Solicitor-General, vice Mr. Phillips, re- 
signed. Governor Hill, of New York, has signed 
the Niagara Falls bill, but has vetoed the Census 
bill. ——A new code of building laws for Boston has 
passed the Massachusetts Legislature. Experts de- 
clare it superior to any now in force in the country. 
——A labor riot took place in Joliet, Ill., on Satur- 
day ; 400 quarrymen struck, and attempted to stop 
others from working. Troops were sent from 
Springfield, and the rioters dispersed without blood- 
shed ; but on Monday the rioting was renewed, the 
troops fired on the mob, and two of the latter were 
killed.——In Canada, General Middleton has been 
out scouting, but has found no rebels. He is await- 
ing supplies. ——-Queer. Victoria talks of making a 
visit to Ireland.——-The Japanese village in London 
was burned Saturday..——The typhoid epidemic in 
Plymouth, Pa., is spreading.——A First Avenue 
tenement-house death-trap was burned in New York, 
Saturday. Eight persons were killed and many in- 
jured. Insufficient fire-escapes and tinder stair- 
cases. 


AT LAST. 

T last there is an indication of a real party 

division in the State of New York, on a question 
of considerable importance. Up to this point it has 
been impossible for any one to know for which party 
to vote, whatever policy he might wish enforced on 
any question pending in the State Legislature. He 
could not te!l whether the Forestry bill, the Freedom 
of Worship bill, the Gas bill, the new Excise bill, 
etc., or either of them, were Republican or Democratic 
measures. He could at best only scan the columns 
of his paper in hope to discover whether the represent- 
ative from his district voted for or against this or 
that particular measure. At last, however, we have 
a party division. In the Assembly, on a test vote, 
the Freedom of Worship bill has been killed. Every 
vote in its favor was Democratic ; every vote against 
it, with one exception, was Republican. The Repub- 
lican party has at last a policy on one State ques- 
tion. It is opposed to the introduction of sectarian 
divisions into the reformatory institutions of the 
State; the Lemocratic party is in favor of their in- 
troduction. For it cannot be disguised that this is 
the practical issue. The Freedom of Worship bill is 
founded on the denial of the right of the State to 
attempt the reformation of offenders; on the idea 
that when the State has shut them up its duty is 
ended, and it must leave the various denominations 
to carry on their rival work within prison walls as 
they carry on that work outside those walls. This 
the Democratic party must be held to aver; this the 
Republican party to deny. On that issue The Chris- 


tian Union says Amen to the Kepublican position. 
At all events, it 1s a positive advantage to have the 
issue fairly formed, so that the average voter can 
vole ou the one side or the other, without going to 
the newspapers to ascertain where his particular 
representative was when the bill was voted on. 

Now, there is another issue befor: the Assembly, on 
which, if the Republican leaders have good sense, they 
will make haste to make another record. It is the 
new Excise bill. Some things are certainly settled, 
in the judgment of all good citizens, respecting the 
relations of law to the liquor traffic. The number 
of the liquor shops ought to be reduced. Thereisa 
question whether it is possible, or even within the 
limits of the just powers of the majority, to shut 
them up entirely ; but none that there are too many. 
Children ought to be prohibited from entering them. 
There is a question whether it is possible, or even 
within the just limits of the authority of the State, 
to prohibit entrance to adult citizens; but none 
as to its right to protect children from their manifold 
temptations. If they are taxed at all, they ought to 
pay a higher tax than now. There is some question 
whether, by taxing them, the State does not become 
participator in the traflic ; but none that, if there is 
any tax levied upon them, it ought to be a high one. 
It is exceedingly difficult to secure a conviction of 
the violator of liquor laws. The police authorities 
are not overanxious to arrest, nor prosecuting at- 
torneys to prosecute, nor juries to convict. How far 
it is safe and right to go in allowing inquisition to be 
made into private houses in search after evidences 
of unlawful selling is questionable ; and there are 
many reputable citizens who think that the prohibi- 
tion law of Maine goes too far in this direction ; but 
no disinterested and sane man imagines that the law 
of New York State affords too little protection to the 
liquor dealer, or too great facility to the officers of 
the law in detecting and punishing unlawful selling. 
Now, every one of these principles is violated by the 
new excise law now pending before the Legislature 
of this State. It increases the facilities for license. 
It permits children to be in the liquor shops, if with 
the consent of their parents, and, if over fourteen, 
without that consent. It levies just enough tax to 
give a certain appearance of State approbation to the 
traffic, and not enough to put any limitation on its 
proportions. It forbids arrest without warrant first 
obtained. It requires the Excise Commissioners to 
grant licenses, and allows an appeal from their 
refusal todo so; and thus takes away the present 
power of the local community to prohibit the traffic 
altogether. There is not one single argument which 
can be made before a decent audience for this shame- 
less bill, fitly designated the Whisky Bill. Itis a 
measure to promote and facilitate the liquor traffic. It 
has been introduced at the close of the session, and 
rushed through toa third reading in the Assembly 
without any adequate discussion, either in the Assem- 
bly or in the press. Nota single public meeting has 
been held to favor it; and, so far as we know, not a 
single public petition has been presented in its sup- 
port. It isa bill in the interests of the liquor deal- 
ers and against the interests of the people. There is 
no evidence that the liquor drinkers themselves de- 
sire it. 

llere, then, is an opportunity for the Republican 
party to make another record. let the party, by a 
strict party vote, vetothis bill. They have the power. 
If it passes, the Republican party cannot evade the 
responsibility for its passage. ‘a the other hand, it 
can kill the bill, and on this twofold record ask the 
verdict of theState. It does not even need now to 
formulate a new bill, which in the divided state of 
public opinion would be perhaps a dangerous polit- 
ical proceeding. but to negative this bad bill, and 
leave the way clear to consider next year the one 
which has been prepared with such care by the special 
Citizens’ Committee in the city of New York, would 
not require any large degree of political courage, 
or any remarkable degree of political sagacity. 

The Republican party has an opportunity to re- 
claim this State. The Democratic leaders have, with 
their usual generosity, giventhem tlie opportunity. 
[thas but to do four things: 1. Pass the Gas bill ; 
2. Pass the Forestry bill in some form ; 3. Follow 
the overthrow of the Freedom of Worship bill with 
the overthrow of the new Excise bill ; and then go 
before the people of the State, and say to them, ‘* We 
have destroyed one monopoly in our great city of 
New York ; we have taken the first practical step 
ever taken to preserve your forests from the wood- 
man’s ax and the camper’s fire ; we have preserved 
you from a deluge of free rum ; and we have pre- 
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vented the introduction of sectarian strife into your 
prisons and reformatories ; and in all this we have 
neither feared the money power, nor the liquor vote, 
nor the Roman Catholic vote ; and now, on this rec- 
ord, we ask you to intrust us with the power to legis- 
late for you another year.” Has the Republican 
party the wisdom and courage to do so simple a thing ¢ 
Weshall soon see. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 
R. GLADSTONE'’S speech, the major part of 
which we print on another page, will pass into 
history as a classic in English eloquence. It has 
solidified his own party, dissipated and disorganized 
the opposition, and made him again the hero of the 
united English people, one might almost say of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. For every American's heart will 
beat quicker when he reflects that the man who 
uttered these words is a representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon race and of Christian civilization. 

For the eloquence of this speech, which won from 
the English Parliameut a vote of $55,000,000 without 
a division, and amid the cheers of both his own party 
and the opposition, is no eloquence of words. The 
truth is, indeed, artistically put ; but it is the truth, 


not the art, which compels more than admiration— 


reverence and conviction. In this speech Mr. Glad- 
stone does what no mere politician could have done 
—appeals to the highest Christian conscience of the 
nation against its prejudice and its passion. His war 
speech is a sermon ; its text is, ‘‘If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
It is eloquent because it is the simple, unaffected, 
and inartificial explanation of the Christian princi- 
ples which have actuated him in his conduct toward 
Russia, and which still actuate him. We doubt if 
history affords a finer illustration of the application 
of the highest Christian principles to the problems 
of statecraft than have been afforded by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy as elucidated by Mr. Gladstone's 
speech. On the 15th of March an agreement was 
concluded with Russia, by which Russia pledged 
herself not to advance into nor attack Afghanistan, 
provided the Afghan troops made no advance or 
attack. On the 30th day of March, just one fortnight 
thereafter, came the battle between General Komaroff 
and the Afghan troops, and the subsequent occupation 
of Penjdeh by the Russian forces. The Tsar of Russia, 
without waiting to hear whether this act had been in 
violation of Russia’s solemn compact, gave it his formal 
and official approbation. England was aflame with 
wrath ; the demand for war was instant and vigorous 
and acclamatory : Americans shared the precipitate 
indignation ; aud scarce any organ, either in England 
or America, but was ready openly to chide, or faintly 
to excuse, the sturdy refusal of the English Prime 
Minister to share the indignation and join in the pre- 
cipitation of the people. In the face of a universal 
public sentiment clamorously asserted, in the face of 
a threatened division of the House, and a loss of pres- 
tige and power, and a possible ignominious Parlia- 
mentary defeat, Mr. Gladstone remained steadfast. 
The eloquence of his speech of April 27 lies in its 
transparent disclosure of what he had said to himself 
nearly a month before ; lies in its elucidation in words 
of the principles on which he had founded his course 
of action, adhered to against enormous public pres- 
sure, and in spite of almost universal misapprehen- 
sion. ‘‘I will have no foregone conclusion. I will 
not anticipate that we are right. . . . I will prepare 
myself for the issue [of investigation], and I will abide 
by it, as far as I can. in a spirit of impartiality... . 
] will not deviate from the strictest principle of justice 
in anticipating anything of the ultimate issue of that 
fair inquiry which we desire to prosecrte and are 
endeavoring to prosecute.” To these principles he 
has adhered in his policy; to these he adheres 
throughout his speech. He declines to assume that 
English officers have been in the right and Russian 
officers in the wrong ; or that there is or will be war ; 
or that Russia is guilty of treachery, duplicity, or 
falsehood ; or that even in her rapid absorption of 
territory she bas been acting with ulterior motives in 
view. ‘* We have made,” he says, ‘‘ very rapid prog- 
ress ourselves in various quarters of the world, and 
the idea which beyond all I desire tocarry along with 
me, at every step of this painful and anxious process, 
is the determination to make every allowance and con- 
cession to those we are dealing with that we should 
claim for ourselves.”’ We doubt whether ever before 
in the world’s history a statesman has undertaken to 
apply the Golden Rule to the determination of the ques- 
tion whether the nation shall fight an apparently ag- 


gressive and unscrupulous foe. Still adhering to these 
principles, Mr. Gladstone declines to make any appeal 
to the warlike instincts of his nation, or to its insular 
prejudices, or even to its reasonable and apparently 
well-grounded suspicions. He refuses to giveany infor- 
mation not already possessed by the public, because 
he cannot give all the facts, and half-information 
might mislead. He asks the nation to give nim 
$55,000,000 to prepare for war, if war is necessary ; 
and it is votfd to him by acclamation and without 
dissent. 

It does net now look as though war could be 
avoided. Russia is apparently bent upon it. It is, 
indeed, her necessity. She lives on the edge of revolu- 
tion. Only the army preserves the present autocratic 
government from popular overthrow. But the spirit 
of revolt has at last entered the army. There is but 
one resource ; this is to divert for the time from rev- 
olutionary measures at home its combative and de- 
structive instincts into aggressive warfare abroad. 
Fighting England will serve as a safety-valve for 
Nihilism. It is true that Russia is bankrupt, that 
she has neither money nor credit, and must support 
her army by plundering her own people or plunder- 
ing her provinces. But insolvency in a nation, as in 
a corporation or an individual, produces recklessness, 
not caution. The ruffian who has nothing to lose by 
a fight is always ready for one. War is therefore 
probably unavoidable; but if there be a war, Mr. 
Gladstone has secured three powerful allies by his 
course ; first, the affirmative answer of all civilized 
mankind to his question, ‘‘ Whether we have not 
done all that men could do, by every just and 
honorable effort, to prevent the plunging of two 
such countries, with all the millions that own their 
sway, into bloodshed and strife ; second, the hearty 
and united determination of his own people, a deter- 
mination founded on that sense of justice which 
is the greatest staying power of nations, as of men, 
in every controversy ; and, third, and above all, jus- 
tice itself, the best of all allies, and the one most 
rarely and least earnestly sought for. 

We recommend a careful reading and re-reading 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speech; not for its eloquent 
periods, but for its resplendent principles. If, in 
threatened quarrel, every individual would act upon 
these principles, would put himself in his opponent's 
place, and, beyond all, maintain the determination to 
make every allowance and concession to his antag- 
onist which he would claim for himself, have no 
foregone conclusion, and deviate in nothing from the 
strictezt principle of justice, in inmost thought and 
imputation, until by a fair and impartial inquisition 
all the facts are known, society would no longer be 
rent by crevasses into cliques and factions ; if every 
political paper and party organization would adopt 
them, partisan campaigns would give place to kindly 
and friendly debate ; if every church, even, were as 
Christian as England's Christian statesman, church 
quarrels would always end in an honorable settle- 
ment by pacific means. 


TYPICA L MISINFORMATION. 


T is always wise for an editor to inform himself 

upon any subject on which he proposes to inform 
his readers. The failure to do so is liable to land 
him in just such a collection of blunders as is ex- 
hibited in the following paragraph from the New 
York ‘‘ Evening Post :” 


‘* A correspondent calls our attention to a meeting of an 
association of American ladies recently held in the lecture- 
room of Madison Square Presbyterian Church, ‘ to help the 
Rev. R. W. McAli to fight infidelity in France.’ The 
association, in fact, was formed for this very purpose two 
years ago, and has raised, we are told, over $20,000 during 
the past year. What the Rev. R. W. McAll’s capacity 
may be in the matter of ‘ fighting infidelity in France’ we 
have no means of cnowing, but we have a profound con- 
viction that he cannot show for the $20,000 even $20 worth 
of vanquished infidelity. The French infidels are exceed- 
ingly tough customers, being generally either scoffers, who 
cannot be got to participate in religious discussions on any 
terms, or very acute logicians who have gone over the 
ground so often that they are hardly likely to be willing to 
go over it again with Mr. McAll. In fact, to speak plainly, 
our belief is that if Mr. McAll were anywhere near equal to 
the task the ladies have imposed on him, or could make a 
fair return for the money they are investing in him, he 
would now be the pastor of a very flourishing church in 
America, and his sermons would be listened to by eager 
crowds from all parts of the country.” 


It may astonish the ‘‘ Post” to be informed that 
there are Christian ministers who could not be cajoled 
away from mission work among the poor and outcast 
by a flourishing church, an eager crowd, and a large 
salary ; but such is the case, and such a man is Mr. 


McAll. The facts in this case are that he is an 
English clergyman ; that on a visit to Paris with his 
wife he was struck by the destitute condition of cer- 
tain of the poorer classes in that city ; that he began. 
single-handed, a little effort for their amelioration, 
we believe at first by the distribution of tracts ; 
that he found them eager for information and in- 
struction ; that, opening on his own account a small 
room for a Gospel meeting, it was at once crowded ; 
that these rooms or halls have multiplied until there 
are now a number in Paris, and some, if we mistake 
not, in other French cities, all of which are thronged ; 
that he has devoted himself to this work with single- 
ness of aim uncommon even in Christian missions ; 
that the work has grown by a natural and normal 
process ; that he has found in France a people unad- 
ministered to by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
whom the Protestant churches have been unable to 
administer to ; that his object is not to fight infidelity 
in France, but to preach a Gospel of glad tidings to the 
poor; that the value and efficiency of his work have 
been proved by lives reformed, characters regenerated, 
homes cleansed, purified, and re-established ; that he 
has asked for no money himself, but the work has 
made its own demands ; and that there is no mission 
work iu this nineteenth century which has produced 
larger and better results, visible to the naked eye 
even of the unbeliever, than the work of the McAll 
Mission in France. 

The ‘‘ Evening Post” is exceedingly well informed 
in politics and in literature, but it does not seem to 
think it worth while to inform itself respecting 
religious thought or religious activity. This would 
be all very well if it recognized its own limitations and 
left other journals to discuss movements about waich 
it knows nothing. We submit to our esteemed con- 
temporary, that while self-consciousness is a valuable 
ground on which to base systematic theology, it has 
its serious defects as a basis for modern history. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
BOY ? 


I have a little family of six children—three girls and three 
boys. My eldest boy, of twenty-five years, is finely situated 
in New York ; the next, eighteen years, is in his second year 
in college; the third, sixteen years old, is at home—a beau- 
tiful home—with mother and three younger daughters. G-— 
was restless in school, and, in spite of our best endeavors, 
left two years ago, and has been with me in business. But 
he is very restless, and longs for farm life, and has been urg- 
ing me for permission to go West into cattle ranch business. 
He is a model of health and strength, very fond of home, a 
great reader of good books, without a bad habit or theught. 
We shrink from parting with him so early in life. Indeed, 
it would be a loss we cannot bear, to have our youngest son 
leave us to go into the rough world. It occurs to me 
that many others may have similar trials, and that you would 
say something that would help us out. We feel that noth- 
ing could compensate him for leaving such a happy home so 
early. We bave urged him to select any branch of study, 
and we would deny ourselves to serve him. But he is not 
content, and actually suffers in his own estimation to get 
away into outdoor life. Respectfully yours, FATHER. 
> es is the boy who has a bent ; who knows 

what he wants to be and do. Most boys have 
not. A great many men have not. They spend their 
life in trying to find out what they are fitted for, and 
fail for want of the discovery. The average boy 
goes through achool and college (if he goes to college) 
with no idea of what he is going to make of himself. 
He knows as little on graduation day as on the day 
he entered. Now, however, he can wait no longer ; 
he must do something. He tosses up. His dice are 
labeled law, medicine, ministry, journalism, busi- 
ness, blank. He throws for achoice. He goes into 
the ministry because this gives him three more years 
of agreeable student life at little or no expense ; or 
law because law is a highway into a variety of pro- 
fessions ; or journalism because he enjoys seeing the 
fruit of his pen in print ; or business because he wants 
to be well off, and he does not know that over ninety 
per cent. of business men fail; or he goes home to 
live, or teaches for a living for a year or two, because 
he cannot make up his mind what to do or be. Per- 
haps he chooses his father’s profession, because it is 
his father's ; more probably he repudiates it, for the 
same reason ; perhaps a stronger classmate awakens a 
short-lived enthusiasm for some calling, to be fol- 
lowed by a lifelong regret that he did not take some 
other ; perhaps he just stumbles in at the nearest 
oen door, merely because it is open. Blessed, 
therefore, I say, is the boy who has a bent; who 
knows what he wants to be and do. By all means 
encourage him in it. 
And, in some sense, specially blessed is he whose 
bent is toward agriculture. It is, of all callings, if 
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rightly pursued, the healthiest—morally and physi- 
cally. It is free from the maddening craze of the 
great cities ; from the vainglory and strife of law 
and cognate professions ; from the making haste to 
berich ; from the burdens of servitude on the one hand, 
and the temptations of despotic power on the other. It 
can never be crowded. There are too many lawyers, 
too many doctors, and, I verily believe, too many min- 
isters, though by splitting our churches up into little 
sects we manage to find a place and work for them 
all. But there are two professions which for years 
to come will not be full in this country : one, that of 
the farmer ; the other, that of the civil engineer. The 
man whose ambition leads him in either direction 
leads him into an open fiel¢, with plenty to do, and 
only a healthy and rational competition. By all 
means be grateful that your boy has a bent, and a 
bent that takes him away from the overcrowded kid- 
gloved professions into one of healthy, natural, pro- 
ductive industry. 

And your present happiness is not to count for 
a moment in the balance against his welfare; nor in 
determining what his welfare is. The bird cannot 
be kept in the nest after it is fledged. It must fly 
and make its own nest. 

If, then, G. were my boy, | should say something 
like this to him : ‘‘ You want tobea farmer. Good ! 
I am glad of it. I want you to be a farmer; but ! 
want you to be a successful farmer; a master of 
your art. And to-day agriculture is at once a 
science and an art. The true farmer is not a clod- 
hopper. Farming is one of the learned professions. 
It requires an encyclopedic mind. It demands a 
preparation as broad and as thorough as does law, 
medicine, or the ministry. The farmer converts the 
inutile mineral deposits of the soil into fruit and 
grain for men’s livelihood. He must know the con- 
stitution of soils, their adaptations, their proper 
treatment ; he must be a chemist. He must under- 
stand the nature and functions of animal life, the 
conditions of health and disease, and especially of 
reproduction ; he must be a biologist and a physiol- 
ogist. He must comprehend the world’s markets, 
for he is a merchant as well as a manufacturer. He 
must be able to measure intelligently the relations of 
the prospective war in Europe to American bread- 
stuffs, the bearing of asilver currency, of a high tariff, 
of laissez faire on the labor market, on the price of 
the products he has to sell; he must be a political 
economist. Let us see what is the wisest and best 
possible education you can acquire to make you the 
wisest and best possible farmer ; and let us get as near 
itas wecan. Decide. Do you want to bea plowman 
or an agriculturist, a drover or a stock raiser!’ If 
the best thing is a year at an agricultural college, 
you shall have that; if a year on a model farm is 
better, we will try for that; if a year on a cattle 
ranch is best, you shall have that. Your ambition 
for a farmer's life is a pure, good, healthy ambition. 
But let us look the ground over, make no mistake, 
and make sure that you enter on this life in the way 
to insure a life success.” In short, I should sympa- 
thize with him in his desire, encourage him in his 
ambition, and guide him in the fulfillment of his 
purpose. 

There is danger, of course; danger when a boy 
goes away from home ; danger that he will blunder, 
stumble into temptation, fall into sin. The period 
from fourteen to twenty-one is always a period of 
danger, when the powers are clamoring for ex: reise, 
and the judgment is not yet mature to guide them, 
nor the will strong to control them. But there is no 
danger so great as that of repression. That is cer- 
tain to destroy the life. Healthy powers are always 
to be trained, never prohibited. Nature makes no 
blunders ; though we sometimes blunder in interpret- 
ing her. Your boy’s want, proved by its persistence 
not to be a mere boyish freak, is nature’s voice telling 
you his need. Give him guidance, not repression ; 
help, not hindrance. Do not try to prevent his being 
a farmer, nor let him go to find his own blundering 
way into a farm life, but counsel with him, that you 
may help him to make himself the best possible 
farmer that his nature and your means allow. 


Yours, etc., 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Y agreement the heirs have taken what is known 

as the ‘‘ Stone will case”’ out of court. TheStone 
estate realized some $1,250,000. Of thissum Mr. Stone 
gave $285,000 to his heirs by will, and the residue to 


his wife, Valeria G. Stone. Mrs. Stone had also exe 
cuted her will. After her husband's death she pro 
ceeded to disburse the estate, anticipating the bequests 
of her will to her heirs. Dr. W. H. Willcox, Deacon 
Daniel T. Stone, and Mr. Cutter were the executors 
and trustees. In addition to being an executor, Dr. 
Willcox was made her personal and confidential adviser. 
This double relation of Dr. Willcox to the Stone estate 
should be kept clearly in mind ; he acted as Mrs. Stone’s 
adviser, and as executor with the other two gentlemen. 
The $285,000 were paid to Mr. Stone's heirs according 
to the provisions of his will. Mrs. Stone gave to her 
heirs some $600,000. She gave io charities, mainly to 
colleges and seminaries, some $1,100,000. Mrs. Stone 
also executed a new will, which was drawn by Henry F. 
Durant, of Wellesley College. Dr. Willcox strongly 
opposed the making of this will, on the ground that the 
heirs had virtually accepted the conditions of the first 
will by receiving the bequests under {it while the testator 
was living, and in anticipation of their rights therein. 
This second will gave the residue of the estate to Dr. 
Willcox to be beld in trust, and to be given in charity 
as he might choose within two years after Mrs. Stone's 
decease. Subsequently she conveyed by a trust deed 

200,000 to Dr. Willcox and Hon. Alpheus Hardy, the 
income of which she would use, and the principal, after 
her death, should goAo such charities as the trustees 
mightelect. This last act left but one or two thousand 
dollars in the control of Dr. Willcox, according to the 
provisions of the second will. Of this $200,000 under the 
trust deed, $75,000 were given, by agreement of Mrs. 
Stone and the trustees, to colleges and schools, leaving 
$125,000 in the keeping of the trustees at her death. 
The heirs sought to break the will on the grounds that 
Mrs. Stone was not of sound and disposing mind, and 
was unduly influenced by Dr. Willcox. Two ways of 
attack were open to them—either to assail the will or the 
trust deed ; if either should give way, the other might. 
The will was chosen as the objective point of attack. 
At the trial some months ago the jury found that Mrs. 
Stone was of sound and disposing mind when she 
executed the will and all its codicils, but disagreed 
on the question of undue influence by Dr. Willcox. 
At this point the agreement comes in by which the case 
is taken out of court. The suggestion came from a legal 
source to the counselors for both contestants and defend. 
ant, and was by them canvassed and a basis of agree. 
ment arranged before the proposition was submitted to 
Dr. Willcox, who was reluctant to accept it, on the 
ground that it was diverting a part of the estate from 
the purpose of Mrs. Stone ; but he yielded to advice from 
others. The terms of the agreement are that $50,000 
held by the trust deed shall be divided among the heirs 
according to the legal provisions of the statutes, and 
that the $75,000 remaining shall go to such charities as 
the Hon. Charles Allen, of Boston, shall designate in 
writing. By thissettlement the heirs receive as follows : 
William G. Spring, administrator of Sally Spring, sister 
of Valeria Stone, deceased since the death of said 
Valeria, $12,500; and to Sarah J. Rust, of Boston, 
and John Goodenow, of Baltimore, $6,250 each: 
to John H. Goodenow, of Boston, Henry C. Goodenow, 
of Bangor, Me., Annie G. Willcox, of Malden, 
and Fanny G. Smith, of Old Point Comfort, Vir- 
ginia, $3,125 each ; and to Nathan Goodenow, of Farm. 
ington, Me., Ellen V. Kelsey, of Clinton, New York, 
and Clara A. Goodenow, of Malden, $4166.66 each. 

The courts fully approve of the agreenent. Public 
opinion largely favors it as wise. Two or three men of 
prominence and sound judgment think it is yielding a 
principle, and will encourage, as a precedent, assaults 
on wills by ambitious lawyers in expectation of getting 
something by a compromise. To my mind there fs 
much force in this position. But sentiment, especially 
among lawyers, is strongly in approval of the agree 
ment, and mainly on the ground of the uncertainty of 
juries. Some attorneys with whom I have conversed 
say they do not think the contestants had a case, but— 
juries are so unreliable! The opinions are based on 
policy more than on principle. Does this indicate a 
healthful tone of society ? But, apart from the legal 
aspects of the case, Mrs. Stone ought to stand out in the 
foreground as a noble specimen of womanhood. She 
loved her family and her relations, and gave large be- 
quests to all her heirs. She was also a Christian phi- 
lanthropist, modest, simple, pure, whose benefactions in 
all time will rise up and call her blessed. Her monu- 
ment has been builded by herself. That is secure. The 
disbursements of her large estate indicate her wisdom in 
choosing Dr. Willcox as her personal adviser, who, in 
very trying and responsible circumstances, has acted as a 
faithful servant. Personal and sordid motives would 
have moved him to pursue a very different course. He 
has brought rare ability and fidelity into this work, 
which people will recognize and approve. Mrs. Will- 
cox, who is one of the heirs, will give her share of the 
$50,000 to charity, in fidelity to the trust imposed by the 
will of Mrs. Stone. 

The Christian Scientists, or the Mind Cure apostles, 
are getting some serious ‘‘ set-backs,” to use a popular 


queen 


phrase. Miss L. M. Alcott, the well-known authoress, 
gives her experience in this terse and graphic way: 
‘* Writers’ cramp and an overworked brain were the ills 
I hoped to mitigate by the new cure, of which marvel 
ous accounts were given me. With «very earnest de 
sire to make a fair trial], I took about thir'y treatments, 
finding it a very agreeable and interesting experience up 
to a certain point. No effect was felt except sleep 
ness for the first few times , then mesmeric sensations 
occasionally came, sunshine in the head, a sense of walk 
ing on the air, and light trances, * hen it was impossible 
to stir forafew moments. Much cheerful conversation, 
the society of an agreeable person, and the hope that 
‘springs eternal in tiic human breast,’ mace these ear- 
lier weeks very pleasant. But when no bodily pain 
was alleviated, and instinct warned that something 
was wrong, I began to question and doubt a theory 
which claims to cure cancers, yet could not help 
a headache. I made myself as passive as a a reasonable 
being can, hoping that, since lunatics and children are 
helped, [ also could be if I gave up trying to see, be 
lieve, or understand. But when thirty treatments left 
the arm no better and the head much worse, I dared 
lose no more time, and returned to the homeopathy and 
massage from which | had been lured by the hope of 
finding a short and easy way to undo in a month the 
overwork of twenty years. This is my experience, and 
many others who have made the experiment tell the 
Same story, while half the fabulvus cases reported to 
me prove to be failures, like my own, when investi- 
gated.” 

I hear of others who have been disappointed after a 
little. The healers in some cases are baitl-d, after they 
have relieved their patients from some ils, by other ills 
which foil their skill. In some io-stances rh.umatism 
has taken hold of patients who have beeu helped in 
nervous troubles, and the mind cure will not work effi- 
caciously with the newfoe. Yet there are large num- 
bers who have faith init. Undoubtedly there are some 
recognized principles of psychology and of spiritual 
influence in the movement, but from anythiog that has 
been done or expounded, it is the most stupendous non 
sequitur to call it ‘ Christian science.’ 

May day made its advent in a cold, drizzling rain, 
just the thing for grass and foliave, but not congenial 
to sensitive nerves and achiug limbs. Nature seems 
contrived to baffle all philosophy of life, and the doctors 
as well. The appointed day haviug come, the first 
of May saw quite an exodus from the city to cottages 
and boarding places along the shore, when there will be 
sober anticipations of summer. People, like colts and 
calves, long to get out into nature's pastures, and rollie, 
if they do not browse. 

The Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus closed a ‘successful and 
happy pastorate at Newtonville last Sunday, and goes 
to the Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church in Balti- 
more this week. Mr. Gunsaulus is a fine pulpit orator. 
Scores of anxious eyes are looking to the vacant pulpit, 
to whom I would sugyest the wisdom of the old prophet : 
“In quietness and confidence shail be your strength. ’ 
—The Rev. George A. Tewksbury was installed pastor 
of the Pilgrim Church in Cambridveport Tuesday of 
this week. OBSERVER. 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |} 


HICAGO has had time for little else, this week, than 

the dedication of her magnificent temple for the 
Board of Trade. A look at the building, iu its massive 
grandeur, might induce one to say that the patron of 
commerce has here been deified, and all lands have been 
laid under contribution to erect for her a becoming shrine. 
The building, together with the iand, has cust about 
$1,800,000 Its corner-stone was laid December 13, 
1882. Its length is 225 feet, its breadth 176 feet, its 
height 160 feet, the height of its tower 304 feet. The 
room in wuich the operations of the Board are to be car- 
ried on is 161 feet long, 141 wide, and 80 feet high. 
Around {it are many elaborately finished offices, with 
every convenience known to modern science for the 
facilitating of trade. Atthe promenade concert Tuesday 
evening fully 6,000 peopie were present. The great hall 
was packed full at the formal dedication Wednesday 
morning. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Clinton 
V. Locke, of the Episcopa! Church. After a brief speech, 
giving a history of the enterprise, George R. Bensley, 
Esq., Chairman of the Building Committee. gave the keys 
to Mr. E. Nelson Blake, the President of the Board of 
Trade, who received them with felicitous words. He 
was followed by the Hon. Emory A. Storrs, who almost 
surpassed himself in the eloquence of his address. This 
address, which appears in ful! in all our papers, traces 
the history of the Board from its unpromising be sinning 
in 1848 to its present commanding position, when the 
value of its annual] transactions exceeds $400,000, 000, 
The ceremonies concluded with an elaborate banquet at 
the Grand Pacific, in which between three and four 
hundred people took part, at the moderate charge of 
twenty dollars a plate. To be sure, this method was 
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chosen to pay the expenses of the dedication, but for all 
that it has furnished a text for the Anarchists, who dwell 
upon the assumed injustice of a state of society which 
allows one person to pay twenty dollars for a dinner 
when another finds difficulty in getting even fifteen or 
twenty cents with which to satisfy hishunger. But for 
the police the Anarchists would have interrupted the 
proceedings Tuesday evening ; as it was, stones were 
thrown from the procession at passing carriages, and in 
one of them a woman was seriously injured. 

For two things we are truly thankful: one is that the 
Common Council has decided to fix the licenses for the 
sale of liquor at the uniform price of #500 a year, 
making no distinction in favor of beer or the light 
wines ; another is that, in the Legislature, the Senate 
has refused to take any step toward a change in the 
present license law. It is very clear that the majority 
of the people would favor no diminution in the cost of 
a license ; they might wish it higher—#1,00 instead of 
#500 ; but as our cities have the privilege of making it 
as high as they please, there is really no call for further 
legislation. We are now anxious that the Legislature 
should give us a law to protect our elections, and thus 
put an end to demagogue rule. Evidence is slowly ac- 
cumulating which shows that Mr. Harrison's assumed 
majority of less than 300 was secured by fraud. For 
example, in the Firat Precinct of the Second Ward 
there was a great increase of votes at the April over the 
November election—from 452 to 862. Investigation 
traced this increase to two houses, from one of which 
106 votes came, from the other 342, all of them cast by 
Italians, and, it is needless to say, for the Democratic 
eandidate for Mayor. No wonder Judge Smith pro- 
poses to contest the election if, after a canvass of the 
votes, the Council declares Mr. Harrison Mayor. 

The praise and preaching service held during the 
winter in Central Music Hall, under tte auspices uf the 
First Presbyterian Church, came to an end for the sea- 
son last Sunday evening. These services, which have 
now been kept up for three years, at a cost of nearly 
$10,000, have been thronged, and it is thought have 
been productive of much good. Dr. Barrows has not 
hesitated to preach the Gospel in its simple integrity, 
nor to attack the views of modern infidelity, nor to 
puncture the pretensions of sham reform. It is under- 
stood that the services will be resumed in November. 

The exercises in the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, 
connected with the observance of its twen:y-fifth anniver- 
sary, were very interesting. The historical discourse on 
Sunday was by Dr. D. S. Johnson, of Springfield, a 
former pastor. The idea of fellowship was emphasized 
Monday evening by addresses from ministers represent- 
ing the Episcopalian, Baptist, and Congregational 
Churches as well as the Presbyterian Church. The social 
element had full play Tuesday evening; while the 
festivities were, brought to’a fitting close in a prayer and 
conference meeting, full of tender reminiscences, Wed- 
nesday evening. The church is strong and prosperous, 
and under its able and enthusiastic pastor, the Rev. 
E. C. Roy, bids fair to be far more useful in the second 
quarter-century of its life than it has been in the first. 
Already it is the mother of churches, and the land yet 
to be redeemed is well-nigh unlimited. 

There will be large accessions to many of our churches 
Sunday mornirg. Theexact figures cannot yet be given, 
but several will receive in the neighborhood of forty 
each. Programmes are out for the spring associations, 
reminding the overworked minister that for him, at any 
rate, there is no rest. This matter of programmes {s to 
be discussed, with all that is included in it, by the Con- 
gregationalists at their next Monday morning’s meeting. 
Last Monday they passed a resolution of respect and 
sympathy for General Grant in commemoration of his 
sixty-third birthday. Themorning was chiefly occupied 
with a discussion of the ‘‘ Worcester Creed,” championed 
so earnestly by the Rev. Joseph Cook, and, strange to 
say, it was disapproved with an unanimity quite un- 
expected. It received no favor whatever as compared 
with the creed of the twenty-five, and was condemned 
on all sides for its vague, indefinite thought, and for its 
looseness of expression. There is little danger that 
Congregational churches at the West will be lured into 
heterodoxy by the adoption of this latest-born of the 
creeds. 

The murder of the express agent and his associate in 
the Chicago and St. Louis train, about two miles from 
Harrodsburg, suggests the inquiry as to how far our pres- 
ent method of sending valuablesissafe. Here is atrain 
running at a rate of thirty miles an hour; two men are 
in charge of the money which the express company has 
received ; in the depth of the night a man steps into the 
express car, strikes down one of the messengers, mortally 
wounds his companion, then compels the first-named, 
after coming to consciousness, to open the safe for bim, 
after which he quietly retires from the car, and at 
the first stopping place leaves the train. It is said that 
the messenger bad fallen asleep, or had fixed up a bed 
in which to rest. Evidently it was because they were 
off their guard that the robber and murderer found his 
opportunity. True, the express company is responsible 


for the loss, but who is responsible for the loss of life 
and the suffering which follows ? 

The trouble between the quarrymen and their work- 
men at Joliet still continues, with little prospect of im- 
mediate adjustment. The strike in the rolling-mill at 
South Chicago, it is feared, will prove serious. The 
mill-owners do not care to run their works, and may 
therefore make the strike an excuse to withhold employ- 
ment from more than a thousand men. 

The eighth anniversary of the Pacific Garden Mission, 
managed and supported by Colonel and Mrs, Clarke, was 
observed last night. Three hundred and ninety-nine 
meetings have been held during the year, with an aver- 
age attendance of 188, and atotal of 75,000. There has 
also been an aggregate attendance of 10,000 at fifty out- 
door meetings. At asoup and lunch room, run in con- 
nection with the Mission, there have been 250 meetings, 
with a total attendance of 40,000 people. At these 
meetings there have been 3,270 requests for prayers, in 
addition to the 230 at the fifty-two regular Sunday morn- 
ing services. Ten thousand tracts and 50,000 Scripture 
cards have been distributed. Furthermore, Mrs. Clarke 
has made 104 visits to the County Jail. There have 
been 104 Sunday-school meetings, attended by 16,000 
persons; 200 free kindergarten services, attended by 
8,000 children; and forty-four sessions of the sewin g- 
school, attended by 1,300 girls. The total expense of 
the Gospel work has been $3,856, toward which (Col- 
onel Clarke has received $437; the rest he bas paid 
himself. The extent of Mr. Cooper's work in the free 
lunch department is indicated by tbe fact that from 
December, 1884, to March, 1885, 46,111 meals were 
served. A Christmas dinner was enjoyed by 600 men. 
There has also been a great deal of house-to-house visi- 
tation, the sick have been cared for, and second-hand 
clothing has been distributed. This is a truly great 
charity, and should have the support and sympathy 
of every Christian in Chicago. 

May 3. 


WOMEN’S WORK AT THE EXPOSITION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


N the neighborhood of St. Louls the great rivers 

which have just united their waters flow side by 
side, one clear and the other turbid. Further down the 
stream, who cantell which part is Mississippi and which 
Missouri? But one would have to go 4 great way 
back in the history of humanity to find the streams of 
masculine and of feminine industry flowing in utterly 
separate channels, or side by side unmingled in one. 
The savage may kill the game and prepare the skin 
which the woman embroiders with beads or quills, but 
the result is their combined labor. Even animals, birds 
and beasts and insects, form partnerships, not alone for 
the sake of offspring, but for industrial purposes. And 
the higher one goes in the study of the relations of the 
two sexes, the harder it is to draw the line of demarka- 
tion and to say: this is men’s and this is women's 
work. Still, it was decided to undertake this method of 
differentiation at the New Orleans Exposition, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was chosen as the woman and the 
philosopher who should attempt the difficult task. Let 
us see the result. 

Mrs. Howe was promised $50,000 to cover the ex- 
penses of the women’s exhibit. She reached New Or- 
leans early in the season, to find the ground a quagmire, 
the buildings unfinished, the exhibits not yet there, and 
none of the promised money available. More, and above 
all, she found prejudice and distrust to contend with. 
But with characteristic energy and yood-humor, supple- 
mented by the pluck and determination of the ladies 
associated with her, she went to work and raised money 
to at least make a beginningin the work. A lecture by 
herself, concerts by her friends, readings and entertain- 
ments, brought in sufficient for the initial steps. In 
addition to that, every day found Mrs. Howeat her post, 
guiding and directing the receiving and placing of the 
exhibits, even if she did not with her own hands open 
and unpack the boxes. The womenof New Orleans hon 
orably laid aside aj] seruples about joining hands with 
women from other sections of the land, and formed an aid 
association which bas been tireless and indefatigable in 
sustaining the efforts of the women commissioners. 

About a quarter of the deep gallery running around 
the entire Government building was assigned to this 
portion of the Exposition. This space was divided be- 
tween the different States. All of the New England 
and Middle States sent exhibits, and most of the West- 
ern and Southern, with the exception of Georgia and 
Florida, and possibly one or two others. 

Aside from the State exhibits there is a section de- 
voted to the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
where temperance literature is furnished, and where a 
draught of good cold water may always be had. Several 
photographs of prominent temperance apostles are hung 
about the bunting walls, but there is none of the late 
Mrs. L. B. Barrett. There is a great desire expressed 
that some one should contribute a portrait of that 
earnest woman to the gallery of temperance workers. 


Next in order comes the exhibit of the Women's Ex. 
change of New Orleans. It is interesting to see how 
these exchanges are ¢pringing up in various parts of the 
country. Boston, New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and various other cities have ‘‘ women’s ex. 
changes” which are well established and of real service. 
New Orleans has had one but three years, yet the 
report for last year shows receipts of over $31,000. 
It bas in connection with it the best restaurant in 
New Orleans, classes in various branches, and a depart- 
ment for information. (One novel and excellent feature 
is of special use at this busy time. The traveler who is 
about to set out on his long return journey to Califor. 
pia, Mexico, or Maine, sends an order for a luncheon 
to be ready at a certain hour. On his way to the 
train he calls and finds delicate chicken, delicious bread 
and butter, and whatever he may have ordered, neatly 
packed and ready for use, and all at reasonable price. 
The exhibit of this exchange at the Fair is mostly in the 
way of needlework, painting, and some basket work by 
the neighboring Indians. 

The literary department of the women’s exhibit is 
under the care of Miss Maud Howe and Mrs. Pavy, 
the latter the widow of Dr. Pavy, of the Greely expedi- 
tion. They have very cozy rooms, with a library of 
some scores of volumes, all written by women, that it is 
proposed to leave behind asa legacy to the Ladies’ Art 
League of New Orleans. Many of these books were 
written by Southern women, but the majority are by 
New Englani writers. A much larger collection 
might have been made if there had been money to ex 
pend. Photographs of literary women hang on the 
walls, and in swinging cases are many excellent 
examples of women’s work in chemistry, botany, miner- 
alogy, geology, and architecture. 

When we come to inspect the works of the individual 
States, we find the old principle of ‘‘ precious goods 
being done up in the smallest packages” illustrated. 
Rhode Island, the baby State in size, sends the best and 
most varied exhibit of women’s work. No other State 
begins to compare with it. It is all admirably arranged, 
and shows to the best advantage. But here, as else 
where, the work which is given as distinctively that of 
women is work done in co-operation with men. It is 
absurd to try to separste the two. They are as firmly 
united as are the beautiful golden links in the chains 
made by the Rhode Island women. 

There are very few inventions by women in any of 
the exhibits, although the patent-office at Washington 
shows that a great many women have taken out patents. 
One Western woman, however, who is also a novelist 
and poet, exhibits baking-pans with fine perforated 
bottoms, which certainly looked practical. Among the 
inventions by Eastern women are a combined toilet 
bureau and washstand, invented by Miss Helen Mar; a 
kiln for burning china; various folding and cutting 
tables; a bee-hive; a ventilating chimney; a mat- 
tress for use in sickness; a contrivance for greas- 
ing pans and griddies; a flat-lron holder; a 
china decorator’s easel; a spiral spring halter, to 
keep horses from “cribbing” posts and mangers; an 
ironing-table ; a dust repeller; a cutter for trimming 
books in binding, etc., etc. There are some good speci. 
mens of blacksmith work and forging done by women. 
But a grest deal more might have been shown if there 
had been any thorough and systematic canvass made of 
the employments and occupations of women. The great 
mass of exhibits is made up of needlework of different 
kinds. There are afghans and tidies and mats and 
‘* crazy quilts,” till one is distracted. What would be 
thoroughly interesting would be to see an exhibition of 
the products of women’s industry from which should be 
carefully excluded anything and everything made with 
knitting, sewing, and crotchet needles. The charm of 
such an exhibition is hinted at in the interest that the 
specimens of weaving, wood-carving, engraving, draw- 
ing, silk culture, and jewelry already make, but which 
are almost buried and lost in the innumerable exhibits of 
needlework, good, bad, and indifferent. 

But there are displays of women’s work that are not 
hung on pillars, or arranged in show-cases, or festooned 
as portiéres and curtains. The persistent patience, the 
unceasing good-pature, the tireless energy, and the cun- 
ning ingenuity which the women commissioners have 
thus far shown are as worthy representatives of what 
women are capable of as anything that has come boxed 
up for the Exposition. We could go further, and say 
that no exposition can show the highest work of women 
—the home she makes for herself and for those who are 
dear to her. But although that is impossible, yet even 
here she can claim, without arrogance, that the very 
best part of this great world’s fair is her exhibit. The 
thousands and tens of thousands of men, women, and 
children who are day by day wandering about in the 
alcoves of the women’s exhibit, criticising this as paltry 
and tbat as insignificant, and, on the whole, feeling that 
the women’s work does not make as good a show as 
that of the men, forget that in almost every department 
of men’s work women have some share—nay, they for- 
get that they themselves are women’s best exh{bit, 
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AWAKENING. 
By Kennetu Lee. 

HEARD the eariiest note of praise 

Break from sweet-throated bird, 
That in its lofty, hidden nest 
Fapied the new-born day. 
A huerh, a calm—e’en breezes held in wait— 
Till through the gloom the glory burst 
From its vast treasure-house beyond. 
Then birds awakened far and near 
To chant thelr morning praise. 
I leaned to listen: likesoft music swept 
In trembling waves down dim cathedral aisles 
The melody of bird and breeze 
Played thro* the fresh spring air, 
Low, sweet, and clear— 
Ove voice of mingled barmony, 
(ne song of praise divine. 
I thought ’twas bird and tunefal wind 
I worsbiped Nature weaving in 
The sky's increasing beauty. 
I gazed ; I listened ; then I wept. 
Canst thou forgive me, Lord ? 
It was ‘hy voice in bird and wind; 
Twas thine, the unending glory ; 
Thy voice had filled the earth with song ; 
Thy hand the veil of night from m-rn 
Had lifted—from my eyes had torn, 
That I might see forevermore, 


And, see'ng, worship thee ! 


WASHINGTON NEWS. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE Southern wing of the Democracy is behaving 
much better under the new order of things than 
the brethren in the North. The President has several 
times expressed his gratitude at the comparatively little 
trouble which be bas in the former quarter. The push 
for office is not half so persistent, although down there 
the character of the oftice-holders is not above par. 
The ex-rebel element, as such, is not making iteelf 
conspicuous, and Mr. Cleveland's efforts. at decency in 
the distribution of the patronage receive a more cordial 
support from those who were in rebellion than from the 
Northern Democrats. This is ascribed in great part to 
the fact that the practical suppression of the Republican 
party in the South Atlantic avd Gulf States has resulted 
in less bit'er political strife and a smaller corps of party 
‘* workers” whose claims must be allowed. It is some. 
what strange that the two appointments which alone 
can be termed an outrage were made in Massachusetts 
and Maine, where they would be)astexpected. In these 
cases Pillsbury and Chase were selected for internal 
revenue collectors. Both were connected with the 
most disgraceful attempt to‘‘ count out” in Mainea few 
vears since, when Chase was the leading spiritin Gover. 
nor Garcelon’s council, and Pillsbury was a chikf 
instigator and legal adviser of that affair. Pills- 
bury was practically ostracized from the State, moving 
to Massachusetts, where he has been a prominent confi. 
dant of General Butler's. In spite of the unsavory 
record of these men, they were almost unanimously 
indorsed by the influential Democrats in their State. 
Deceived by their representations, the Presiaent made the 
appointments, only to find out by the general condempa- 
tion what an¢gregious error it was. Ile is very angry at 
the politicians who led bim to it, and ts not likely to send 
these names to the Senate when it meets. In no other 
cases has he been so imposed upon. I mention them as 
an illustration of the point that he is moeting his trouble 
where he least looked for it, while the South conducts 
itself better. 

The Democrats are elated over the reault of the elec- 
tions in Michigan, regarding it as an empbatic indorse- 
ment of the administration. They already promise 
themselves a clean sweep this Fall, including New York 
and Ohio, where Senator Sherman's successor depends 


on the outcome. But I have it from authority not to be 


questione:| in such matters, that the President regards 
with great indifference the hope of the Democracy in 
Ohio. He knows thatit would only increase the prestige 
and importance of the McLean faction, of which he ts 
heartily sick. But, with his friends, he is determined 
that New York shall go Democratic. There is where 
he wantsa popular inuorsemeot. Secretary Manning, 
nis chief manager, is over in New York much of the 
time getting ready for the fight. Manning desires to be 
the candidate for Governor, but the President person- 
ally prefers not to bave a member of the Cabinet in 
that position, on the ground tbat it will be a source of 
weakness. It is well to bear in mind that the Democrats 
will have this Fall the Federal, State, and New York 
Vity patronage, not only io their hands, but controlled 
by Messrs. Cleveland, Hill, and Grace, who are close 
persona) allies. This is something which has noi 


happened since the Republican party was*formed, and !s 
a feature that cannot be ignored. 

It seems to me that the best exposition of the course 
to be properly pursued by the Republicans to regain 
power was set forth in a speech made the other day at 
Boston by Congresman Long. In fact, it is regarded 
here as the only presentation made of their case that is 
at all satisfactory. Before Mr. Long took his seat in 
the Housce it was predicted in this correspondence that 
he would at once take a leading place in National 
politics. That suggestion is more than verified. Except 
from the experience that comes with long service he is 
now, taken all together, the best representative of the 
reform ideas, on the Republican side, in the Lower House. 
It is only a question of months when his leading capac- 
ity will be generally acknowledged. When in some 
stern place he demonstrates a capacity to deal and ward 
off hard blows [ shall be satisfied that he is the most 
promising of our younger men in the political field. 
Even at home he is not appreciated. His manner is 
particularly gracious and attractive. It is considered 
the highest development of art. His success In “‘ strik- 
ing right” politically is ascribed often to the study of 
how te touchthe popular chord. But the man bas a 
strange good luck, if that is the case. From the bhe- 
ginning of his Washington career I studied him. He 
has that quality which Lincoln po:sessed so remarkably, 
in being able to instinctively grasp the extent to which it 
is enfe to goin any new departure without leaving the 
masses behind you. The trouble with most of our re- 
form leaders isthat they get too far ahead of the very 
people whom they want to follow them. It is the great 
problem of Republicanism to-day, how to keep the re- 
form spirit attuned tothe slow marching of the masses, 
which will always do right if not too much hurried. 
That is the phase which confronts Republican leader 
ship, if it hopes again to be at the head of a majority 
party. Mr. Long bas felt it, voiced it, and the think- 
ing spirits of his party see that he tells the truth. That 
speech I regard as evidence of great political sagacity, 
and with renewed {Interest shall watch his course in the 
widening role which opens before him when Congress 
meets again. 

Several very pretty houses are going up. Perhaps 
the most striking is that belonging to Senator Palmer, of 
Michigun—an elegant stonefront. Mr. Palmeris famed 
for the dinners which be gives, and the feature of his 
house is to be that the laundries and kitchens are all to 
be on the fuurth tloor, above everything else, while the 
dining-room will be three stories below.  llenry 
Adams, the literary brother of C. F. Adams, Jr., an‘ 
John Hay, the writer, are finishing adjacent residences 
in the fashionable quarter. They will be ready for 
occupancy intbeautumn. The old John Quincy Adams 
house, where Mr. Adams lived during his last days in 
Congress, has been prettily rearranged by Justice Gray, 
of the Supreme Court, who lives there in bis quiet, 
bachelor way. The gossip is that Secretary Whitney fs 
to occupy ex-Senator Stewart s great house, the ‘* Castle,” 
next winter, while Secretary Endicott will have Minister 
Pendleton's residence, thus giving those two an excel- 
lent chance to entertain. 

The misunderstanding and conflict of authority be 
tween Secretary Endicott and General Sheridan is only 
a renewal of a strife that has gone on over the powers 
of the two offices since the war. The Commanding 
General always wants to magnify the importance of his 
place, and issue orders independent of the Secretary. 
The latter invariably resists. This time it is worse, be- 
cause Sheridan is more pugenacious than Grant or Sher. 
man, and was encouraged by the general belief at the 
Department that Mr. Endicott would be only an orna- 
ment, and the officers would be allowed to go on pretty 
much as they chose. Mr. Cleveland, however, intends 
that the Secretary shall manage the army. He showed 
that clearly in the merciless reprimand he gave General 
Hazen, whose conviction by a court-martial of disrespect 
to the Secretary ought to be succeeded by dismissal 
from the army for causing the Greely horror. 

We are entirely given over to amateur stage perform. 
ances of one sort and another, which follow each other 
in quick succession, netting some money to the ben- 
eficiary charities, but causing untold trouble, annoy. 
ance, work, and pain to the performers and hearers. 
The ‘‘ rehearsals” are the bane of the parents whose 
young people are in these shows. They are about on a 
level with the skating-rink craze, and about the only 
result is that the young women engaged are persuaded 
that they are designed for the stage. Washington is 
just at the size where amateurism in everything flour 
ishes, but this development of it is the most to be re- 
gretted. 

Tho correspondents’ corps is rapidly changing in its 
personnel and maoner of work. These men are probably 
more read and Jess known than any body of men 
in the country. Their rauks will bave a decided loss 
in the person of Edward Fleming, an excellent journal. 
ist, of the highest character, who goes soon to become 
editor of the Buffalo * Courier.” He is a graduate of 


new college-bred element in the list of professional 
pewspaper workers. Bohemianism fs going ont of date 
on our best papers, and they afforia field of activity 
that, in its scope and usefulness, is worthy of the beat 
talents EMERSON. 


April 30. 


A BRIGHTER PHASE OF POE'S CHAR- 
ACTER. 


By Envwin H. Trarton. 


© much has been said and written of the sad side of 

Edgar Allan Poe's life that I do not wish to more 
than briefly sketch the story told me by a gentleman 
who lives in Tarrytown. One terribly stormy night, 
many years ago, ata late hour, there came a loud and 
incessant knocking at the front door. Going to open it 
himself, there appeared to bim the pitiful, bedraggled 
figure of a man, fll dressed and much the worse for 
exposure, who earnestly begged shelter for the night. 
Quite naturally, the gentleman said it would be impossi- 
ble to entertain a stranger under such circumstances. 
By this time the dripping figure had stepped inside the 
hall, and, removing his black slouched hat, with a cer- 
tain dignity of manner and of voice he said : 

“If you knew who I am you would not turn me 
away.” 

‘“Who, then, are you ’” asked the gentleman, in 
kindlier tone, seeing that the face of his strange visitor 
bore the impress of brains as well as the marks of dissi- 
patien. 

‘*T am Edgar Allan Poe,” he said. 

It was indeed he, at first the worse for liquor, and now 
the worse for too much water. He was made free of 
the best hospitalities of the house, and finally put com- 
fortably to bed ; but in the morning, when the servant 
was tent to call him to breakfast, his room was vacant. 
He had gone before the fa:nily were up, noiselessly and 
without a word of thanks—evidently ashamed to be 
seen after having obtruded himself in such a way. 

But it was of a kindlier, brighter side of Poe's char- 
acter, one with which even the most ardent admirers of 
his weird, grotesque, sorrow-shaded genius are not fami)- 
jar, that 1 wished to make agreeable record. Professor 
Samuel Aughey, Ph D., LL.D., recently of the Ne- 
braska State University, now Territorial Geologist of 
Wyoming, 8 man whose name will be recognized as an 
eminent authority in a broad range of natural sciences, 
told me, one day during the season of 1884, as we were 
riding broncho-back in the Rockies together, of his per- 
sonal experiences with Poe, for whose memory he enter- 
txins the warmest and most tender regard. 

Trudging along the road near a Pennsy!vania village, 
his pockets filled with snakes, toads, and bugs, the ten 
or twelve years old Aughey—whose instinctive love for 
these creatures found its earliest expression in gather- 
ing them upino this way—was suddenly stopped by a 
young man. He had a pale face, dark hair, a high 
forehead, and deep-set, pierciog eyes. He had aserious, 
unhappy ctr, but his voice was kindly as he bid the 
young naturalist come to him. 

‘* Now,” sald he, ‘‘ do you know what this is ?” taking 
one of the harmless little snakes. 

The boy only knew its common, local name; where- 
upon the young man told him its correct scientific 
name, after making his delighted pupil repeat the 
ponderous words, to be sure he understood them cor- 
rectly. Then he went on with each reptile and each 
bug he had in his possession, until the child had 
mastered his fascinating object lesson, the many jointed 
names of each specimen being firmly fixed in his mind 
by some little history of the habits of each, showing 
how closely they had one and al! been studied by their 
teacher. 

After that first meeting many others followed, in 
which the patient, loving labors of the teacher were 
amply rewarded by the glowing enthusiasm of the 
pup. Finally, the boy was told that whenever he 
was puzzled in his researches to write a letter, asking 
w'iat he desired to know, to be deposited in the village 
post-office. He availed himself of the offer, and, in 
addition to the definite and precise information sought, 
the teacher wou!'d criticise, with delicate tact, the com- 
position of the letter iteelf. 

‘He it was,” ssid Professor Aughey, ‘‘ who first {m- 
pressed on my mind the great importance of absolute 
correctness a8 to all the details of composition, and the 
desirability of cultivating an absolute individuality in 
one's style of writing.” 

It is a fact not generally known, I think, that Poe 
was the author of a not inconsiderable work in cne 
field of natural science, and Professor Aughey unbest- 
tatingly expresses the opinion tMat in certain depart- 
ments Poe was one of the best equipped and most 
accomplisbed naturalists this country has ever pro- 
duced. 

And,” added the Professor, ‘‘after the almoat 


Michigan University, and one of the best types of the 


fatherly kindness and interest he showed me while [ 
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was a boy, no one can ever make me believe—what- 
ever they may say of him—that the author of the 
‘Raven’ did not have a good heart. If he had not 
beea misunderstood, every one would know that Edgar 
Ailan Poe was a good man.’ 


OUR HOME HEATHEN. 


ANOTHER DARK SIDE OF ST. LOUIS. 


LMOST beneath the shadow of the tower of Pil- 
A grim Church, from which so often echo and re- 
echo tbe cliimes of its bells ; into which the beauty and 
wealth of the city so frequently enter, there to listen to 
the divine word of God as proclaimed by the Rev. Dr. 
Goodeli—almost within its shacow exists as much crime 
and misery, poverty and suffering, as lies along the river 
front. 

Jlaving occasion to search for a servant, upon inquiry 
we learned (here were several persons living on Orange 
Street who would be glad of the situation offered. 
Orange S:reet, it was explained, was between Franklin 
and Morgan Avenues, Twenty-ninth, Twenty-fifth, or 
Twentieth Streets. Long and patiently we searched for 
Orange Street, whose name sounded pleasant enough to 
rai-c our anticipativns and call up to mind a street 
shaded by orange irees, loaded with their golden fruil 
and lovely blossoms. Repeatedly making inquiries at 
stores and private residences without success, we finally 
mc’ a young boy who knew the persons for whom we 
were tearching, and who agreed to act as guide. Lead. 
ing us from Franklin Avenue down a by street, he sud- 
denly turned into a narrow alley. Mistrusting him, we 
asked for an explanation before we proceeded further. 
Why,” he said, ‘‘tbis is the street you were looking 
for,” and he pointed to a board nailed against the rear of 
one of the buildings. Through the dirt and smoke cover- 
ing it we could make out only the letter O. Whats in 
a name! Reluctantly we followed our guide, picking 
our way over heaps of garbage, and piles of manure 
thrown from stable doors. He stopped presently beside 
an opening in a bigh board fence, saying we must climb 
through there. We did so, and found ourselves between 
apparently twostables ; squeezing our way through, we 
came Out into asmall court. Un every side were doors 
snd windows, io all stages of use and disuse. Doors off 
Linges, doorways without doors; doors minus one or 
more panels, or with great cracks in them. Windows 
without sashes or sashes and no glass. Some were 
stuffed with rags, old hats, or clothes. There was a net- 
work of clothes-iines atove our heads. Crossing the 
courtyard, we rapped upon a door rather better than its 
neighbors. Our rap seemed to awaken the entire place, 
for we were soon conscious of being the center of attrac- 
tion. Across the yard staggered a drunken Irish woman. 
From one window gazed the hollow, consumptive eyes 
of a woman who bad once been handsome ; from another 
we received the leering regard of adrunken man. From 
unexpected places appeared children in all degrees of 
cleanliness and uncleanliness ; some with faces as hard 
und brutal as those of theirelders; others with a purity 
and angelic sweetness which caused us to wonder by 
wha’ strange dispensation of Providence they had been 
placed amoug such surroundings, in such people's care. 
In answer to our rap the door was opened by a little 
colored girl, from whose eyes hunger looked, in whose 
cheeks sickness was portrayed, in whose garb poverty’s 
hand had jefii‘s mark. We were invited intothe room. 
Over our heads, by the flickering light of a candle, we 
discovered lines full of clothes; in one corner was a 
rickety cookstove, in the opposite a pallet of straw upon 
which a sick child was lying. No window could we 
discover. Back of this was another room, a little larger, 
scantily furnished, two smal] windows overlooking the 
alley. Here lived six persons! The husband did odd 
) bs when not drunk, the wife washed for families upon 
Franklin and Morgan Avenues, and did what other work 
she could find. There were other places as bad as this, 
she informed us. We left at last, glad and thankful 
io be able to breathe the pure air of heaven again ; hor- 
rifed that such a state of things existed so near home; 
puzzled that, with a wealthy and reuned community so 
near, Cauristianity bad failed to give better accommoda. 
tions to the poor, and to wholly uproot the evil of drink, 
with all the attendant misery and sin which comes in its 
wake. Under the shadow of the churches, even, the sin 
oxisis | Syivia L. Owapin. 


A ROCKY MOUNTAIN HERMIT. 
By R. T. C. 


BOUT ten miles from Colorado Springs, em- 
bo-ome! among lofty mountains, is a beautiful 


park, caleieJone: Pork. It is cov red with 
tea atoves uf plue, scrub: aud quaking aspen. 
Aatecs by a sutiful sir au that comes from 
Phes lak. Jo sum ner the park bas «great profusion 


Ol wildUowers, aod, in tueir season—which is later than 
on the plains—many wild strawberries and raspberries. 


Many years ago a man came into possession of the park, 
gave his name to it, improved it, built fences, corrals, 
and cabins, and Jaid out beautiful walks, which he 
lined with the bright-green amazon-stone found in that 
region. 

No ove knew his past history or whence be came. 
He seemed partially insane He had strange stories to 
tel] about the discovery of gold in the Rocky Mountains, 
and of rich mines that would bring great wealth to the 
man who would Jend him a few hundred dollars. He 
seemed to have au antipuhy to women, and did not 
like to have th+m stop at his place. Evidently, if his 
story were known, 4 Woman would figure prominently 
in it. 

In the summer of 1882! was spending a week at 
Seven Lakes, a few miles jirther in the mountains. 
One day, in hunting for miu rals, | took a long tramp 
through lonely valleys and de).e foresis and over rocky 
hills, where in many places | saw the tracks of wild 
beasts. From the top of one mouatain I sighted 
another that I wished to reach fur some rare crystals. 
But appearances of distance were verribly deceptive, 
and when ready to return! was v ry tired. The easiest 
way led me through Jones Park, and by the old Pike's 
Peak trail. 

From what I bad heard of the hermit I was not 
anxious to meet him, even if Il had had the time. I was 
some distance past his cabin, and was congratulating 
myself that I would not see him, whea I heard him call 
to metostop. Turning round, I saw « tall, bearded man 
making rapid stride: toward me. He looked as though 
he might have come to Colorado in ‘59, or gone to 
California in 49, and been in the mountains ever since. 

As soon as he reached me he began to talk in a wild, 
insane way, in substance about as follows: ‘‘ Why didn't 
you stop to see me’ I1own this park. I have spent 
$25,000 in improving it. I ask $50,000 for it. It is 
worth it, too. A man offered me $500, but [ wouldn't 
take it. There isa conspiracy at Colorado Springs to 
get itaway from me. There are certain reasons why I 
don’t dare to go to town now, and I am starving here 
I haven't had a meal for weeks. A man was along the 
other day and promised to have something sent me, but 
he has not, and 1 am so weak I can hardly stand.” He 
looked strong, however. He was standing within afoot 
of me, glaring into my face aud wildly gesticulating 
with his arms. I was afraid of him, and slowly drew 
my prospectus pick up over my shoulder, to be ready 
in case he should lay hands on me. ‘ Yes,” contin- 
ued he, ‘‘ this is the finest park in the Rocky Mount. 
ains, and they want to get itaway from me. Iam the 
original discoverer of gold in the Rocky Mountains. I 
know all about mining. I am the best mining expert in 
the country. I could earn one lundred dollars per day. 
I am the greatest geologist in the United States. I know 
more than all of them. The grcat scientists have been 
here to see me. I know whcre there is lots of gold. I 
am going there this Fall if I can borrow a hundred dol- 
lars, avd I will be enormously wealthy. Oh, I tell you 
I know all about it; they can’t teach me anything ; and 
here I am starving, starving !” 

I offered to share my pocket lunch with him, but he 
refused it, and made me promise to tell the grocer to 
send him something. 

“Come and see my cabin,” said he. I was weary, 
and had miles of mouutain travel before me, and 1 was 
not sure what his object was in getting me into his cabin, 
but he was so persistent that I went with him. Around 
the cabin everything was in perfect order. Inside, the 
floor was perfectly clean, the bed neatir made, and 
everything as scrupulously neat as any woman could 
keep it. He had shown great ingenuity in making 
tables, shelves, and cupboards. Several rifles and re- 
volvers hung onthe wall. If he had taken one down I 
should probably have jumped forthe door. There were 
afew books. Meantime, the hermit’s broken but brill- 
iant intellect flowed on in ceaseless talk. 1 put in afew 
words about the home prepared for us in heaven; I 
praised the neatness of his house, which seemed to please 
him, and then went away. As I turned I saw him tak 
ing long strides toward the creek, where he went to 
work, wheeling dirt and lifting stunes to make a fish- 
pond. 

When I returned to Colorado Springs I did the errand 
for him. A few weeks later I heard that he was 
found very sick in his cabin, and that he was removed 
to the poorhouse, where he died. Who washe? Whence 
did he come? Had be relatives liviog ? What was bis 
history ? I have asked many, but none could answer. 
We knew him only as Mr. Jones, the hermit of Jones 
Perk. 


A WORD FROM ANOTHER ATTIC. 


Y attic has always been a dull, dreary, dark. and 
diswa! place, where no stray giceam of biight 
sublight ever finds entrance to cheer its weary occupant ; 
no bright fire ever burns on my hearth to brighten up 
my face with its glowing embers; and no manuscript 
or books of any kind ever increase in size on my table. 


In fact, there is no hearth, no table, and no books ; only 
a few stray daily papers thrown here and there, covered 
with the dust accumulated for weeks, as if it were de- 
signed to shut from view the glaring notices of crimes 
and violations of civil and moral law with which 
the world is reeking. Would tbat I had the keen 
and penetrating poetic insight into the workings of 
nature which the writer of ‘‘In My Attic” is en 
dowed with! But I have not. I am devoid of every 
thing, and am surrounded and overshadowed by cir- 
cumstances from which I am unable—powerless—to 
extricate myself ; whose chains every day grow stouter, 
and bind me firmer to my attic. Of friends I am 
bereft ; and the only companion who keeps me com- 
pany by day, and watches over my restless slecp by 
night, is Poverty. Through the kindress of a fellow- 
lodger, whose adverse circumstances seem to lie less 
heavily upon him than mine do on me, | am somewhat 
cheered, and my mind is, for the time, lifted above the 
commonplace, groveling, low thoughts of my sur- 
roundings by the perusal of The Christian Union, which 
he lends me. 

Alone in my attic, ‘‘ An April Day " seemed to renew 
life within me, and elevate my mind toa higher plane. 
It is many, many years since I ran with lightsome foot 
across the fields, and climbed the mountains’ sides. 
Thoughts of sadness fill my mind as my spirit tries to 
wander back to those times, the memory of which fails 
to keep pace with the years as they goby. Here, within 
these towering walls, surrounded by reeking filth and 
crimes ionumerable, Sulitude has heid me spellbound 
these threescore years. Is it any wouder that I would 
shut my eyes, and imagine myself wafted with the 
‘* gray and weary spirit " to fields anew, and there drink 
in the delights of a glowing, sunshiny morning? | 
could see the buds on the trees swelling in giadsome 
longing to embrace the warm rays, the springs breaking 
forth from their ice-bound incasements, and every rip- 
let sending up a note of praise for its liberation; I 
could hear the birds tuning their harps to be in readi. 
pess to send forth ashout of glad news that spring 
has indeed returned; I could see Nature's carpet 
“come creeping, creeping everywhere ;” the brooks and 
rivers swell until they seemed to burst with gladness, the 
bare trees take on their emerald dress, and all Nature 
bound forth with one grand, harmonious shout of joy. 
The scene was too grand, too impressive for my weak 
and shattered frame to bear with, and! opened my eyes 
and found myself again in my solitary, dingy abode. 
All the grandeur and loveliness had vanished, and noth- 
ing remains but the bare walls, the uncarpeted floor, the 
broken window, the rain-steeped roof, and I know I am 
where I always was, and from which condition I see no 
ladder up which toclimb. Instead of the warm sun- 
shine I feel the keen, penetrating, chilly winds of a long- 
reaching winter, and I cuddle myself up in the old, 
rickety chair upon which my limbs have found their 
only resting-place for all those years. I have no extra 
coat to ward off the cold and damp which pervade 
my attic, and the scant clothing in which I am en- 
veloped only aggravates the chillinees of this April 
morping. Instead of the charmof the birds’ song, I can 
hear the continuous buzz and roar of traffic on the streets 
beneath me, and the cry of countless dirty, hungry, 
and squalid children. But notwithstanding al! this, as 
I lay my paper by, I feel I am refreshed, though dark- 
ness surrounds me. I fee] as if much light had entered 
within me ; I have beheld once more—in all those long 
years—some of the beauties of Nature, and thought I 
breathed, if but fora few moments, the health-giving 
mountain air, and felt as if some new life was imparted 
to me. But my surroundings are not changed. I can 
hear the creaking of the rickety stairway, threatening 
every moment the life of the trespasser. 

I ‘‘ work, work, work, from morn till night.” But, 
ah |! what work, what slavery | and, oh ! what compensa- 
tion! Though the day is long, and my poor, tired 
limbs yearn for the solitude of my miserable attic, 
still I find a few minutes, before the sun sinks to rest, to 
linger on the sultry side of the street and watch tie stray 
tufts of grass as they shoot their slender biades atowart 
thesun. They are the first harbingers of life ; and, alas ! 
also of death. They are nursed beneath the walls of 
mansions and of cottages in the warm light of the early 
spring sun, and seem to be forced into life. They are 
my counterpart. I was nursed tenderly, cared for and 
petted, the sunlight and warmth of the whole house 
were mine. I was, in Aruth, forced into life and matur- 
ity. Only a few hot rays of s summer sun, and these 
tender blades become scorched and seared, they become 
prematurely aged. Go with me; the hot strife for 
wealth and place scorched and withered me before the 
days of my prime began to dawn. In fact, I have been 
dead these many years to the surroundings and circum- 
stance which were my natural right. And when I look 
at the other side of the street, where yet the reflected 
lightof the sun has scarcely descended, I know that there 
are tufts of grass not yet forced, whose blades are being 
slowly but tenderly nursed, and which will be green 
and lovely to look upon when the fierce rays of the 
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summer sun shall have departed. But I must return to 
my attic. Once there, I am consoled by the knowledge 
of being alone and with the thought of being surrounded 
by no one whose condition in life I will envy. 1 can 
look through my broken window ere yet the evening 
shades descend, and see hundreds of attics whose inhabit- 
ants are perhaps no better, and many much worse, than 
I. But the air is getting chilly. I light my dirty lamp, 
and its glare throws a horrible flicker over the pages of 
The Christian Union, as I again turn over its leaves to 
find ‘‘In My Attic,” and try again to waft my weary 
spirit for more needed refreshment to the hills and vales, 
the fields and mountains. But my eyes grow dim, my 
head sags, and my weary, tired limbs long to stretch 
them on the rickety cot, with but one coverlet and no 
pillow, which has heen the only place I have found rest 
those long, long, weary years. W. J. F. 


A WOODLAND HOME. 


By SAMUEL Parsons, JR. 


HE spectal charm of the word ‘“ home,” when ap- 
plied to a residence outside of a city, lies for most 
of us in the idea of the presence of trees. Certainly this 
is one of its most important constituents, for who ever 
thinks of acountry home without trees? Winter winds 
and fierce suns would sweep away and scorch out from 
the exterior of such a place the very suggestion of home. 
Apparently a comfortable grove of trees, elther native 
or planted, set immediately about or in the neighbor. 
hood of the house. is as important in the making ofa 
home as the porch or veranda. All over the country, 
in fact, there are pleasant gatherings of trees wherein a 
man mayyitch his tent delectably and bide satisfactorily 
und r the shadow of his own oak and elm. Bnt serious 
mistakes may be mate in thus taking up one’s abode 
among trees; and there are better ways of securing 
the highest grace and charm of existence in the midst of 
their bo mn eous shade than are generally adopted. To 
have a grove wherein to build a house does not insure 
an ideal home unless we know how to adjust the rela- 
tions of the house and grove in a proper manner. Let 
me illustrate to you what I mean, and try to draw for 
you a clear picture of how to do a plece of wood- 
land work well by teliing you how a friend of mine 
did it. 

The first part of the picture should be a description of 
the land as it was thirty years ago, when the hand 
of man gave over into the hands of nature a 
lovely domsin that was then newly planted as a 
woodland lawn, with what seems now to have been 
judicious foresight for the artistic results that could be 
finally attained. This plantation lies on the shore of a 
broad river. on a bold bluff that commands a magnifi- 
cent view far up a wide stretch of Long Island Sound 
and away down ten miles to the spires and chimneys of 
the city of New York. Numberless craft, both steam- 
ers and sailing vessels, pass and repass at all hours of 
the day, presenting the lively scene of a veritable river 
highway. The placeitself consists of ten acres, almost 
level, and is bounded on two of the longest sides by water, 
to which banks about thirty feet high descend abruptly. 
Oa this fortunate spot, more than a generation ago, a large 
collection of trees was set out, with evident regard to a 
particular site for a house, and to a main avenue of ap 
proach. Time passed by, however, and for some reason 
the house was not .uilt, nor the ground further improved. 
In a word, nature was left to reassert her sway over this 
freshly stocked tree preserve. The soil was excellent, 
and everything throve apace, so that in twenty years 
there grew up noble maples, beeches, poplars, spruces, 
etc.. and a host of seedliogs that naturally sprang up at 
their bases, With them were mingled self-sown native 
seedlings of birches, beeches, Jocusts, etc., until every 
foot of the ground was occupied by a more or less tan- 
gied forestgrowth. This condition of things continued, 
until one day a gentleman, a lover of natural scenery, 
bought the quaiot, wild spot with the idea of erecting a 
simple house, which he expected to occupy more as a 
picnic place than as a permanent residence. 

It was decided at the outset that the rambling old 
place must be made to retain, when improved, its existing 
quality of wildness, and yet that two new things must 
be secured at the necessary sicrifice. Plenty of sunlight 
must be admitted to the windows, and convenient roads 
must be made to the house and barn. To accomplish 
this, some trees have had to be removed, 80 as to expose 
an area of about a hundred feet in diameter east and 
south of the house. Everything to the north and west is 
protected by magnificent specimens of old self-sown 
beeches, and by the lindens, elms, and maples already 
described as having been since set out. In making the 
road, the only convenient opportunity for entrance was 
the extreme southwest angle, which, as it happened, is 
away fro’n the interesting views, and is therefore, in 
the est!mation of ihe landscape gardener, the most effect- 
ive point from which it could have started. If a gen- 
erally square piece of ground isto be improved, the most 
effective way for a carriage drive to enter it is at one of 


the angles, and where points of least interest lie, so that 
on diiving or walking up to the house the pleasure of 
the eye increases as you penetrate the domain. The 
really difficult feature about arranging this drive was 
the adjustment of its curves so as to save fine trees, 
secure a graceful effect, and at the same time open up 
and connect the most important sections of the place 
The course which was chosen leads by an unususlly 
large Eoglish elm that flanks and embowers it, and then, 


after going a short distance into the place, screened and’ 


shrouded by numerous trces and shrubs, winds along 
among the bases of large ailantuses and elms, past « 
subordinate drive that leads tc the barn, and then, after 
skirting an open, level lawn, bounded on two sides by 
deep forest, reaches with an elliptical turn the front door 
of the house. The general course of this winding drive 
is actually almost straight to the turn in front of the 
house, and commands, moreover, directly on the line of 
its general course, a charming vista, looking under arch 

ing elms miles away, over the river and up the bread 
Sound beyond. Another advantage of the arranzement 
is seen about half way to the house, where a small op n 

ing, made by the junction of the short road to the barn, 
appears, and then, a few yards beyond, the wide ex- 
panse of forest-bo:dered lawn, giving toward the sun 

set an unimpeded view across an extended l-vel of 
turf belonging toa neighbor. This fortunately placed 
lawn, was, of course, covered with under, rowth when the 
first examination was made, but it proved comparative’ y 
free from important trees when an improvement of th« 
place was taken in hand. Around the house an area of 
some fifty feet by eighty feetis included by the carriage 
turn, which curves at ooce sharply off through the trees 
and comes up to the front door, with fine park-like views 
under arching trees over the water directly in front 

The road itself is fourteen feet wide, with a foundation 
of cight inches of large broken stone, four to eight inches 
in diameter, topped off by two ioches more of clean, 
angular gravel of about balf the size of the blue stone. 
When this combination is water.d and thoroughly 
rolled at intervals for some months, the road will pre- 
sent a smooth, dry, hard surface in all weathers. It is 
remarkable to see how effective this winding road is, 
turning as it does on the finest trees, and seeming to 
wander in the easiest channe)s, and yet retaining invari- 
ably the evident purpose of reaching the front door as 
quickly as it well can. Every yard of the road curves, 
more or less, it should be noticed, and the bul, ing roots 
of the trees along {ts border, combining with its gener- 
ally flowing lines, suggest somehow the naturally furmed 
course of a stream orbrook. As we approach the house, 
and stop to contemplate the beautiful open lawn, here 
and there in the border, along the edge of the woods, 
all around the tract, we catch sight of what are, in some 
cases, evidently near relatives of the very wi'd flowers 
we are accustomed to see in our favorite rambles through 
the woods. Here are anemones, phloxes, lai kspurs, 
Rocky Mountain columbines, asters, hardy pinks, day 
lilies, cardinal flowers, the hardy follaged Japan Ra 

manas rose, sedum sieboldii, or everlasting veronicas, vi >- 
lets, silenes(catchfly), campanulas, and a host of the hardy 
bulbs, crocuses, hyacioths, snowdrops, irises, lilies, nar 
cissus, snow flowers, triliums, and hardy tulips. As 
these are all planted in rich, mellow soil, in the full sun- 
light, supported anc protected by dense masses of wood- 
land immediately in the rear, the position is an ideal one 
for their health and happiness. Wild flowers are hardy 
herbaceous plants, and they often struggle through a 
semi-satisfactory kind of existence even in the shade of 
ordinary woods; it should be remembered, however, 
that high culture, shelter, and sunlight are as beneficial 
to such smal! plants as te large shrubs and trees. A wind- 
ing foot-path, that wanders along the banks of the shore 
and near the finest trees and outlooks, has these wild 
flowers planted here and there in sunny nooks ; so that 
this wild flower or hardy herbaceous plant treatment 
may be said to form a distinctive feature in the improve 

ment of the woodland home we are considering. Shrubs, 
hke the vinurnum, standard boneysuckle, spirea opuli- 
folia, and euonymus, tbat succeed in the shade, are dis- 
posed here and there along the edges of the drive, to 
fill up vacant places and relieve the unkempt look where 
a suggestion of neatness and elegance seems to be destr- 
able. Finally, a fewchoice specimens of rhododendron, 
azilea, Japanese maple, and Japanese cypress, are set 
out quite close to the house, on the edges of the natura! 

looking undulating lawn and of the carriage turn, for the 
purpose of securin: alittle of what may be termed posi- 
tive color decoration, with plants in immediate connection 
with the necessarily positive forms and colors of the 
architectural structures. Thus, you see, my friend has se- 
cured all that he started out to get, for he gains a stretch 
of greensward that looks large from the house, a few 

excellent specimen shrubs, a convenient winding road, 
ample sunlight, and agreeable vistas in many directions, 

while he loses nothing, for two-thirds of his ten acres 
still suggest a forest ramble through woodland walks 
bordered with wild flowers of bis own planting, that act 

ually make the whole place look more attractively wild 
than it did before. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME. 


By CAMPBELL. 
IX. 


HE routine that at once established itself might 

have been in existence a generation, so natural 
did it seem. Miss Marcia loved routine, and her days 
divided themselves as naturally as they had done at 
Deepmouth into segments, each holding its speciai occu- 
pation. S» much sewing and knitting. so much r ad- 
ing. in which Mi+s Erminia joined at intervals; and a 
good deal of sight seeing of a quiet order. She hada 
passion for ctures, always unsutisfied ly what Deep- 
mouth had afforded, and finding that isoston was not 
alone in its capacities in this cirection, sunecribed to so 
many courses that her days were as full as a college 
stucent’s, and she had barely leisure for the demands 
made upon her by Mrs. Longshore, who, delighted with 
her old-fashioned, purctiious cour'esy and her unex- 
pected liitle sarcasms, pronounced her the most promis- 
ing débutante of the season, and besieged her with invi. 
tations. Miss Erminia declined such attentions. She 
had plunged into a round of delights, all in the lioe of her 
rapidly accumula ing stock of theories, and alterwated 
Letween the Swedish Movement Cure, the Pine Needle 
Oil specialist, and the Met»physical Metamorphosis, 
expounded by a ‘serious and snuffy believerio i's nature 
and purpose. The e were other mysterious and alluring 
signs in the same neighborhood as the last, a small sie 
street within sound of the rvar«f Broadway, and she 
mroposed to investiga'e them hefvre the winter ended. 
The corrisge was atthe daily, punctually at ten. 
Miss Marcia, as a rule, preferred to walk, and seldom 
used it, but Miss E:misia enjoyed not only the ease, 
but a certain sense of distinction in alighting from 
what was practically her own establi-bment, and drove 
from poist to poiat with unflagging ardor. 

Margaret smiled as she saw how unnecessary had 
been her apprehension that they might be homesick 
and pine for the old house, and went her way more and 
more absorbed in the work she had chosen. Now and 
then Miss Marcia went wiih her. when a mornirg was 
not otherwise occupied, but for the most part she pre- 
fcrred to be slone. She had determined to vi-it every 
charitable in-titution of any description whatever, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, and judg: for herself of 
the character of the work done in each. She had not 
the he!p afforded by the present Directory of all such 
points, but by slow degrees made for herself a li-t, and 
from reports and circulars, and her own questions and 
observations, gathrred facts for the little summary of 
characteristics written below the name of each. What 
was tocome of it she bad not yet settled; in fact, 
hardly knew. The chief point was to di cide whether 
or no her fu'ure work should lie with such associations, 
or take more individual furm. She distrus'ed her own 
ability to judge of persons. An institution was a 
plain fact, its purpose and its p'aa no: to be mistaken. 
The man or the woman was a mystery, and the impel- 
liog force to action beyond her power to analyze with 
any sense of security or real knowledge. Yet asshe went 
on, the interminable list still stretching out before her, 
hospital and reformatory, asylum and mfuge, her beart 
sank. A bundred incomes hers would vanish and 
leave no sign, were it a question of impartial distribu- 
tion ; while no one, or even three or four, special sources 
seemed to make concentration a satisfaction or f.)fll- 
ment of her real desire. 

As the wint r went on new complications arose, Mrs. 
Herndon’s movements had been chronicled too long to 
escape observation now. That she had gone into phi- 
lantbropy as a distraction was at first whispered, then 
discussed at length as a singular episode in a career that, 
after a proper season of suspension, should have be 
longed once more to society. Prufe-sional pbilanthro- 
pisis—the class whose motives are so mixed that no man 
may decide where self-love and self-aggrandize ment 
en! and self renunciation begins, fiucked about her. 
The claims of this and that were urged with a zeal and 
persistence tbat at times drove her beside her-elf. The 
postman informed Simmons that she ought to havea 
epcc al carrier, all other mail being pushed out of bis 
bag by hers, and the letters contained every possibil ty 
in the way of appeal and demand. Ten women could 
not have followed up the cases daily presented, and each 
day could have been entirely spent io the mere answer- 
ing of letters. low to judge, what to do, became 
more and more of a problem. Miss Marcia watcted 
heranxiously. In the first duysof her coming sbe had 
seen that, it the serene look of giilhood had gune, Mar- 
garet bad at least found quiet, and that in time it might 
mean content and even happ'ness. <A! present it was 
certainly best to leave ber quite to herself ; ask no ques- 
tions, make no deminds of any sort, but make ber 
feel that if speech were needed, Lere wes fredom 
to use it. Margaret talaed over each day's work, de- 
scribing the points she had studied, and often rcad- 
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ing to Miss Marcia her summary of the impression 
produce d. 

‘* Of course it seems nonsense to you to write it out 
elaborately,” she had safd in the beginning, as Miss 
Marca took the book in her hand for a moment one 
evening. ‘‘ But I want to know exactly the main points 
about every one of them, and to be able to turn to them 


if they are ever neetel again. I don't find my way yet, . 


however, in spite of all these guideposts. Like the 
msn who ecouldn’t see the wood for the trees, I can’t 
see my future standpoint because {t is all points.” 

Miss Marcia looked at her doubtfully. 

‘‘You are growing thin,” she said. ‘‘ You look 
anxious and perplexed. Can't you settle down to some 
ove course, Margaret? Subscribe somuch a year to so 
many different things, and not worry as to how the money 
is administered ?” 

“Ttisn’t any want of deserving objects,” Margaret 
said, still turning over the leaves ;: ‘‘I believe in dozens 
of them. It is the sense that there is no end to it ; that 
we may keep on building and endowing, and fresh 
swarms will pile in and call always for more room 
There ought to be a way of lessening numbers instead 
of making facilities for more and more to be paupers 
and lunatics and what not.” 

“But, my dear,” Miss Marcia said, ‘‘of course you 
know, ‘the poor ye have always with you.’ There 
must be more and more. Think of this great city, grow- 
ing every day. Of course you must provide for the 
helpless somehow.” 

“There must be a way of not having so many help- 
leas,” Margaret said, almost a wallin her voice. ‘I 
am lost in this sea of want and imbecility and suffering. 
There must be some way out, and why has no one 
found it? The earth is old enough to know better. 
Why does she keep on perpetuating such conditions ?” 

‘Why don't you talk with the people who have 
always done this work, my dear ’” Miss Marcia said, 
after an anxious pause. 

‘‘ Because I don’t feel about a great many things as 
they do, Cousin Marcia. Don’t think 1 am setting my- 
self up asa judge. Howcould I, when I only seem to 
myself more and more ignorantevery day ? ‘There is that 
beautiful Mrs. Norcross, and a dozen others—old-time 
Abolitionists—hospital nurses in the war—everything 
that meant self-sacrifice and good deeds. But they work 
always for the suffering. It must be, of course, and yet 
I don’t want to bind myself to spend my enersies on re- 
forming drunken women or visiting hospitals. I am 
all in the dark, you see ; very blind, very presumptuous, 
I suppose, but I want somehow to get at a side that 
nothing seems to touch. I want some happiness brought 
into hard lives. I want some amusement for the poor 
—cheap concerts, perhaps—decent plays—good times 
for the children.” 

“My dear!” Miss Marcia gasped a little. ‘Play! 
We all have to work ; and to teach them how to work 
properly, and get an honest living, seems to me the main 
eo is the main thing inone way. That is what they 
are doing in the asylums and so on. But when I look 
at the stolid, stupid faces, and even the bright ones, it 
al] looks so bare and hopeless for them. I want them 


to learn how to enjoy as well as how to work.” 


“My dear, I am not an Episcopalian, buttheir notion 
of duty in the catechism is the most sensible one I 
know—‘ to Jearnand labor truly to get mine own living, 
and to do my duty in that state of life unto which it 
shal! please God to call me.’” 

“They are not called, poor souls! They have no 
ears to hear, if they were. No, Cousin Marcia, they are 
thrown in a heap, and craw! out as they can, or are 
treated as if they were a tremendous game of jack- 
straws, each one of us who has a fancy for such amuse- 
ment booking out a piece, as we may. Itis all wrong, 
and I see no way of making it right.” 

“Tam an old-fashioned person,” Miss Marcia said, 
after another long pause, in which she had patted 


’ Marga et’s hand and seemed one or twice on the verge 


of speaking, ‘‘but sometimes I think our old ways 
were best. I like todo as my mother did and as Lucia 
did. Your cousin Lucia, my dear, had a wonderful 
mind. and sbe always held to it that asylums, orphan 
asylums for instance—you know there is a Jittle one at 
Deepmouth—ought to be aboli-hed. It’s the business of 
people to take the children foto their own homes, she 
said. and Jet them haves natural growing up, instead 
of packing them ia togecher like sardives in a box and 
letting th m grow upin a squad, and ap awkwari squad 
atth«t. Of course that wou.d hardly work now, there 
are 8) many orpbans, but still she thouvht we ought to 
know each p-rsoo that was helped, and help according 
to specixi need. You can do that in a place like Deep- 
mouth, but I sup pose it’s impossible here.” 

quite impos-iole,” Mrs. Herndon answered, 
vet will a ceriain Lesitativg ia ber volce, and then sat 
looking into the fire till roused by the entrance of Miss 
Erminia, flushed with excitement, and pushiog up her 
sleeves t show the series of small punctures, the result 
of # sitting with the Pine Needle Ol specialist. 


‘‘Itis pure vitality,” shesald, exultingly. ‘‘I suppose 
you are aware, Margaret, that the pine may be said to be 
the emblem of vitality, and the leaves—the needles, you 
know—are the exp-ession of its deepest force. The oil 
from the needles must therefore be the concrete form 
of its life, a stimulant and a tonic also. Alithat would 
be gained, for instance, by a walk under pines can be 
trausferred t» your system by this method, in which a 
series of needles, attache. to an instrumeot which is 
lightly dipped in the oil, are pressed just far enough into 
the skin to reach the circulation. I assure you, I felt 
the exhilaration on the moment, and barely noticed the 
prick. You are quite pale, Margaret. You have no 
idea what new life this would infuse into you. Suppose 
you go down with me when! go again.” 

‘‘Heaven forbid!” Miss Marcia said, energetically. 
“Do what you please with your own body and brains, 
Erminia, but don’t expect me not to interfere when it 
comes to your inoculating anybody else. You've 
been well enough all your life, as far as I could 
see, but I suppose you know what you're being treated 
for.” 

‘*Well!” Miss Erminia said, tragically. ‘‘ You mean 
that I have never gone to bed and given up. You know 
that I am absolutely undeveloped— ” 

‘‘] have thorght at times that there was something of 
that nature,” Miss Marcia said, mildly. 

‘‘ Absolutely undeveloped,” Miss Erminia pursued, 
with a suspicious glance at Miss Marcia. ‘‘ There is not 
a muscle that responds properly, or that doesn't ache 
like the toothache the miaoute I try to do the simplest 
things. { just attempted this morning in the ladies’ 
gymnasium to pull myself up and rest my chin on a 
bar, and, if you'll believe it, I not only couldn't do it, 
but got such acramp I had to be taken down to the 
Turkish bath and rubbed till the skin came off. It’s 
preposterous not to be able !” 

Margaret broke into fits of laughter—the first time 
such sound had been beard in months. She had owned 
always an infectious laugh, rippling and sweet, and as 
she gave way to the current, Miss Marcia joined her, and 
even at last the surprised Miss Erminia, who saw noth- 
ing to laugh about, and felt that Margaret was certainly 
hysterical, and needed Pine Needle Oil more even than 
she had supposed. 

But Miss Marcia obstinately turned away from par- 
ticipation from any really advanced lines of action, and 
left Miss Erminia to more and more enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the proceedings which made of this winter the 
most fascinating oneshe had ever known. It was passing 
all tooswiftly. February bad nearly ended, and still 
Margaret had come to no absolute decision. She had 
followed Miss Marcia’s suggestion and subscribed to 
one and another charity, and, as far as possible, she met 
individual calls upon her. Her instinct was keen. 
There were times when a look was sufficient, and the 
man or woman in whose face fraud was plainly 
stamped found themselves quietly dismissed. The 
proportion of such cases increased. It was more and 
more certain that the self-respecting poor and those in 
deepest need were not likely to meet her with glib 
stories of suffering and demands for help which they 
claimed asa right. Yet it was to them alone that Mar- 
garet yearned, and as her list of institutions lessened, 
and she found that work would not lie in those chan- 
nels, she adopted a new course, and now sought out 
regions the very locations of which she had never 
dreamed of. Even here, it was impossible to fully 
know the life behind these walls, rising high in narrow 
streets where snow had not melted, but ley piled on 
either side, holding in merciful bondage the filth that 
spring would soon release. She shuddered at the faces 
she met in street and alley,or peering at her through 
half-closed blinds, wondering what errand had brought 
her there. They were young often. Old age has no 
place in the haunts where youth comes to wear it pre- 
maturely, and the woman who has reached forty is 
counted as almost phenomenal. And for the mass of 
women, who worked and were respectable, but whose 
lives went on with no joy in the piesent, and only unend- 
ing work in any future; whose children were half-fed 
and half-clothed, and looked with lack-luster eyes out 
of pinched and weazened faces, what help was there ? 
Day after day, Margaret walked through the network 
of streets on the East Side, buying some trifle at small 
shops as an excuse for her presence there, questioning 
where she could, and growing more and more heart-sick 
as days went on, and her problem was even further 
from solution than in the beginuing. 

She had come to know one or two of the city misslon- 
aries, but thus far their werk had seemed to her rather 
that of proselyting than of pointing the way of escape 
from the foulness to which they seemed condemned. 
She wevt with them from home to home, at times sick 
with the suffering she encountered, at times as certain 
that fraud ruled, and that help was impossible anJj un- 
desired. There were moments, even, when she wished 
herself a Roman Catholic, with free will eliminated once 
for all, and herself and this burden of an income handed 
over to the direction of the Church. Her own, if it 


could be called such, answered none of her questions. 
The congregation of which she considered herself a 
member had its Ladies’ Relief Committee, and did more 
or less work among the up-town poor. They had ap 
pealed to Mrs. Herndon: to take active part. in their 
meetings ; but she shrunk at present from intercourse 
with any who looked at her curiously, and to whom it 
was impossible to speak ber real thought. The Feather. 
stones had a theoretical interest in the poor, and had 
even discussed the advisability of establishing a church 
kindergarten ; -but the project still languished. The 
congregation was, in some senses, a floating one. There 
were substantial members—a few pew-holders, who car- 
ried the chief burden of expenses—but the seats were 
filled, Sunday after Sunday, in part by strangers who 
came to judge if the preacher were as elcquent as he 
had been reported to be, in part by people literary or 
artistic as the case might be, and with general sympa- 
thies quite lost in their own particular cult. For the 
most of them the cynical element predominated. 
Moved at moments by the power of the preacher before 
them, whose voice, with its melancholy undertone, rang 
out in vehement denunciation of old systems, or in ap- 
peal for that new faith which should recognize the 
world, methods remained as misty and uncertain as 
the real beliefs of those who listened and of him who 
epoke. 

[i was certain that the purest of lives, the deepest 
religious spirit, were the portion of the man who, in his 
opening prayer, touched heights so above all petty 
issues or ignoble aims, so alive with a light from deeper 
sources of light heyond, that the afterglow lingered, and 
even vivified, the colder words of sermon. But off the 
platform the speaker froze once more. The friend who 
came close enough had glimpses of the heart that could 
glow, and that did keep tne altar-fire alive before a great 
issue. But perpetual question ended all possibility of 
decisive action. The preacher dreamed of the temple 
of the future, wherein all men should meet as friends, 
and worship of the great Soul of life be stately and 
noble beyond all vision of the present. His pale face 
lighted, and his wonderful words took captive imagina- 
tlon, and made his dream the dream of all. But when 
the spell had passed, his doubt returned, and, because 
doubt had been the foundation, real union, a common 
aim, &@ common striving, and accomplishment failed 
them all. 

In spite of his best endeavor, his most earnest pur- 
pose, with each year of a vain effort a wall of ice thick- 
ened about the man, whose sad, inscrutable eyes gazed 
through it, and whose hands sought in vain to break a 
way and clasp other hands stretched toward him. 
Scholarly, exquisitely retined, wise in the wisdom of the 
past, and keeping pace with all progress in the present, 
how could it be that his work meant only intellectual 
delight, so keen, so etherealized, that it might well 
count itself as spiritual’ Sunday after Sunday Mar- 
garet had thrilicd under the spell that held only a deeper 
charm as time went on, yet found that, when the fervor 
passed, nothing tangible remained. Little by little 
she had ceased to question, and the soul so ardent, 
so full of hope, found itself drifting on an unknown 
sea. 

At times she had talked with Mr. Featherstone, who, 
long ago, had become one of her firmest friends, and 
whose house was one of the few in which she found 
unfailing enjoyment. He had recommended Comte at 
last, his own occasional assertion of strong faith having 
failed to convince either his listener or himself that it 
had any firm hold; and in reading Comte, Margaret 
found a vague satisfaction, ending at last in the dreary 
sense that she only was to blame, and that the Gospel 
of Humanity ought to fill and satisfy her far more really 
than it did. She believed it. Man's mission was to 
man. It was because she believed it that she had longed 
all her life to he!p. It was because she believed it that 
these years in which she had been forbidden any chance 
to help had so eaten into her soul that often she felt old 
and worn. And now, when freedom had come, when 
life lay before her once more her own, how was it that 
doubt still remained stronger than hope, and that no 
way out presented itself? Pretty Mrs. Featherstone, 
with her delicate, high bred face, and a look which 
involuntarily seemed to demand of all strangers, ‘‘ Had 
you a grandfather, and if so, who?” shook her head 
in perplexed consideration; and her husband, who 
had smiled a litUe and then sighed, as Margaret told 
them some of her experiences, spoke decisively at 
last. 

‘* You are morbid, dear Mrs. Herndon, and we can- 
not wonder. You are overconscientious, the result of 
your New England background. A Puritan ancestry 
is responsible for the largest portion of your discomfort. 
Look atit largely. It is certain that progress is inevi- 
table. The simple fact of existence in this nineteenth 
century is a partial education to these people, who 
serve the time and the ends of their being better than 
you know. I do not say that they need no personal 
effort, and I have the highest value for philanthropic 
workers. But you must see, in spite of sympathy and 
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patural bias, that you are not made for personal effort 
among them. Give freely as you will, but reserve your 
force for other ends. Self development, if perfectly 
accomplished by each, would practically bring about 
the general elevation you desire. Give your tastes and 
talents full opportunity. Let culture do its utmost, 
and you will find satisfaction and happiness in as large 
measure as the limitations of life allow.” 

Mr. Featherstone leaned forward, and for a moment 
took her hand, a demonstration of interest and affec 
tion that moved Margaret more deeply than his 
words. Mrs. Featherstone glowed with interest and 
pride. 

“Cyrenius is so right!’ she said. ‘‘He always is 
right, dear Mrs. Herndon. You will come out of this 
morbid state and find that there is so much to live for 
still 

They were in the study—a room filled with sug 
gestions of noble work ; one side lined with books, and 
everywhere, in bronze and picture and hangings, the 
evidence of severe and delicate perception of the highest 
art. 


“If | were a book-maker like yourself,” Margaret | 


said, after a pause, in which she had taken in aguin 
every detail of the perfect surroundings, ‘‘my way, I 
suppose, would be clearer. You know exactly what 
each day can hold, and are conscious that thousands 
will be moved by your thought. Thatis your work for 
humanity. But I, you see, have no distinc’ vocation, 
unless this one powerful drawing indicates what it may 
be. We will wait a little longer, and perhaps I| shall 
see more clearly whether it is a true light or only a 
will o’-the-wisp that I am following.” 

She rose as she spoke, and crossed the room to look at 
a carved screen which stood near the door, a plece of 
work well-nigh as delicate and intricate as a Chinese 
carving. 

‘* Some new spoil from Italy ’” she said, bending to 
look at it more closely. 

‘Not at all. You would say so, naturally, but it 
comes from no more foreign a country than Ninth 
Avenue, somewhere between Tenth and Twentieth 
Streets. 1 can get you the number. It is a German 
whom Keichart employs at times, and whom I have not 
seen. Lessing is his name ; Berthold Lessing. Reichart 
showed me a screen like this somewhat, though less 
elaborate, and I gave an order at once. I was half in- 
clined to go to the nan himself. There is almost genius 
in some bits of the thing.” 

‘‘ Quite, I think,” Margaret answered. ‘‘ Let me have 
the number some day—or, stay ; I need not trouble you ; 
I can get it easily from Reichart himself.” 

‘‘Mr. Featherstone will Jike to get it for you himself, 
my dear,” Mrs. Featherstone said. ‘‘ And, perhaps, some 
day when you have leisure, we might go to the shop 
and see what he has; though, after all, he probably 
takes orders merely, and lives in some dreadful little 
hole smelling of onions and sour-krout, and swarming 
with dirty children.” 

Mr. Featherstone shuddered slightly, and smiled as he 
did so. 

‘‘ An involuntary tribute to the truth of your descrip- 
tion,” he saic. ‘‘ I confess to an unconquerable dislike 
to evil odors, and prefer to deal through middlemen, who 
have come up from the same thing, most probably, and 
se are not as susceptible.” 

‘* You are quite right, my love,” Mrs, Featherstone 
said, seriously. ‘‘ And I hope Margaret will feel the 
same.” 

Mrs. Herndon’s eyes had rested on the clergyman’s 
face with that inscrutable look they sometimes wore, 
yet a question in their clear depths. She gave it no 
form, however, but it repeated itself as she went toward 
home. Was it certalu that middlemen were an essential 
of civilizetion ? Must there be always interpreters, and 
never speech that could be comprehended without 
them? If the nations of the earth were of one blood— 
if the same spirit moved in all, with clear or with 
shadowed light as the development of each allowed, 
must there not be a common ground of meeting as well— 
some method by which understanding was to be had ? 
Or was it all an insoluble problem, and the “‘ everlasting 
No” infinitely more certain than the ‘‘ everlasting Yea’’ ? 
Margaret shook her head with the same sense of some- 
thing overwhelming, stealing upon her threateningly, 
that had risen in her childhood, and then smiled as she 
recalled her own deliberate encountering of terror at 
the old tomb. 

‘ They have all found their answer,” she said, half 
aloud, *‘aad mine must come in the same way, it may 
be.” 


‘‘There’s a woman that wouldn't take no, an’ that’s 
been a-settin’ in the reception-room like she was glued 
there,” Simmons said, as he opened thedoor. Idone 


told her ’twa’n’t your hours, an’ you wouldn’t see nobody 
till to morrow, but she said, mighty sure like, ‘ She'll see 
me,’ an’ just walked in, an’ I thought maybe she'd got | 
an appointment.” 


Mrs. Herndon had frowned slightly. This was one 
of the importunate people who had no sense of fitness, 
and who would force her to dismiss them in the way that 
always reacted upon herself and gave her a sense of 
hard-heartedness that often followed her for days. She 
would send her away at once, and she entered the room, 
wearing her coldest expression. 

The woman who rose to meet her was gaunt and gray 
and skinny, but it was not the gauntness of poverty. 
Nor was it the gray of old age that had given an even 
tint to eyes and hair and skin, a tint accented by the 
| darker gray of the dress she wore. Margaret had seen 

the same type among the F orida ‘‘ crackers” a winter 
or two before, and for a moment thought that some one 
with whom she had perhaps talked then had escaped 
from the starved, forlorn life, as neutral and joyless as 
_ themselves, and sought her out as deliverer. The voice 
was unmistakably Northern, however, and the face 
expressed entire disapproval. ‘‘ Good gracious me! 
Then you're a young thing, after all!” she said, queru- 
lously. ‘‘ You ain't what I expected to find, or what I 
was lookin’ for.” 

‘‘ In that case there is no necessity for an interview,” 
Mrs. Ilerndon said, with a half smile at the scrutiny be- 
_stowed upon her, a smile that deepened as she saw the 
calm consideration with which she was viewed. 

‘Ll ain'ta beggar, nor ever was,” the woman said, 
‘‘an’ there’s money enough in my purse to keep me 
goin’a week, easy, and take me back where | come 
from. But Mrs. Dexter, up the avenue a bit, said you 
was lookin’ round for folks to help, an’ she thought 
maybe you'd like to talk with me. That's a thing I 
study over consid'able, an’ she didn’t seem to take much 
interest. Said maybe you would, though, an’I reck- 
oned you was some middle-aged party that didn’t just 
see what to do with their money, an’ that maybe we 
might talk it over a bit. An’ I wasinquirin’ round, too, 
for some kind woman that would ac. like a mother to a 
human bein’. You don’t know of pone such ”” 

The woman had seated herself, and looked inquiringly 
at Mrs. Herndon, who also sat down, too amazed to 
realize that she had intended to dismiss her at once. A 
sense of absolute equality and independence emanated 
from the whole gaunt person and looked out from the 
small, gray eyes that rested on her unwinkingly, whilea 
demand was there also, as litile to be resisted as the spell 
of the Ancient Mariner. 

‘‘T can listen to you for afew minutes,” Mrs. Hern. 
don said, after a moment's hesitation. 

‘*T ain't partic’ler about it’s bein’ to-night,”’ the womap 
said, ‘‘ but as long ‘s you say so, ‘twon't do any harm to 
open upa little. What I’ve got to find fault with first 
is, there ain't a place where a respectable woman can get 
anight’s lodging. I declare for 't, I was tuckered out 
enough, goin’ from pillar to post last night, an’ if I 
hadn't met a Quaker woman, like’s not I should have 
been out all night. I says to her, ‘I'ma stranger, an’ 
just as respectable as you be, an’ I’ve gone hither an’ 
yon, and can't be taken in anywheres, because they're 
full or because I hain’t a recommendation, or because I 
ain't aman. I don’t want to be, Leither, but if you'll 
just tell me where I’d better go, I'll go to onct.’ She 
looked at me a minute, powerful searchia’—maybe you 
know her, big black eyes as ever you see—an’ then she 
says, ‘Go tosuch an’ such a place on Ninth Avenue, an’ 
say I sent you-—-Friend Norcross.’ So I went, without 
more words, an’ found it was a kind of a carpenter's shop, 
an’ a little room over it just big enuvugh to turn in, an’ 
me glad enough to get into it. 1 had a letter from the 
Philadelphia folks to Mrs. Dexter—I lived in Camden a 
while—an’ when I begun sarchin’ round, went over to a 
place in the city where they look out for women. But 
the lady there, she didn’t seem to feel certain what to 
say. I told her I was alone in the world, an’ ready for 
most any kind o’ work that would leave me some spare 
time ; an’ she said why didn't | open a room out near 
the University, and have a little circular, an’ offer to do 
mending for the students? I thought it over, an’ then 
I says, I can’t see as it’s just the thing. I couldn't feel 
to go against my gifts that way, for it will take the 
whole time. You see, I'd about made up my mind to 
be an electric doctor. I’m packed so full of electricity 
that I go off in sparks whenever I’m touched an’ 'tain't 
too damp. I healed a great many cases of incurable 
disease in New Jersey, but you see New Jersey is too 
healthy. Then I went over to Philadelphia, an’ a doc- 
tor there made me a splendid offer. I was to get so 
much a week, an’ be at his call all hours of day an’ 
night. But I said, ‘Can I have no time for exercising 
the kindness of my heart? Can I never have a day off 
for my social nature ? Then never will I so bind myself.’ 
An’ I didn’t.” 

“IT am afraid you lost a good opportunity,” Mrs. 
Herndon said, as another of the long looks showed that 
some response was expected. 

‘* Maybe, but thcre’s others, an’ you see I have so 
many gifts. Take my zephyr worsted flowers, now ; 
they have the very look of nature, an’ then they’re so 
much more durable. Nature ain’t durable in no way, 


unless it is rocks and trees and such. I've been an or- 
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fant since I was twelve, an’ | feel for all orfants. Iwas 


Amanda Biggs then, an’ Amanda Biggs you see me now 


There was a chance. I might ‘a’ hada man named 
Briggs, but 'twa’n't difference enough in names to satisfy 
me, an’] didn’t take no notice of it whatever. I was 
sort of drawn to New York, an’ here I be, but I call it 
& place that don’t take no int’rest. I want folks that 
take anint’rest. I do myself.” 

Once more Miss Biggs paused, and looked retlectively 
at Mrs. Herndon. 

‘* You're young to look at,’ she said presently, ‘‘ but 
you're older’n I be inside. I ain't a-goin’ tosay nothing 
about what I reckon’s made you so. I know, many a 
time, an’ don’t tell. You can’t hide the life-lines from 
Amanda. You look as if you'd take an int’rest, too, 
even if you be younger’n I expected. Now, I make up 
my mind sudden in general, an’ I made it up that way 
this morning. I like the folks I'm with, an’ I'm goin’ 
to stay awhile, next door to’em, for this room I had 
lust night is the ‘ stranger's room,’ an’ has to be left free 
for them that need it. “Tain’t been open long.” 

‘I should like to know about it,” said Mrs. Herndon, 
who was fast acquiring « liking for this very distinct 
individual. 

[t's over a carpenter'’s—no, not exactly a carpenter's 
shop, but a shop where the man carves ; carves band- 
some, too. His name's Lessing.” 

‘““Ah!” Margaret said, surprised. 

“Yes. You don’t know him, do you’ I got 
a glimpse of a boy—his’n, I reckon—an’ there was 
a woman, hansom «3 a pictur’, that brought me some 
hot coffee after they'd made me come down an’ git warm. 
They said I could stay there a day or two, but there 
was a real respectable woman next door had a room to 
rent, an’ I went in an’ took it for a week. Then | 
thought I'd see what this Mrs. Dexter was like, an’ she 
got oneasy, and said maybe you'd attend to what I'd 
got to say. Isuppose you think I ain’t comin’ to the 
point. What I want of you ain’t money—its intrest. 
To feel that there’s a fellow-bein’ that'll help me to carry 
out the natural kindness of my heart. I’vecome tostay, 
if I find I can help folks, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if it 
might turn out that I’ve fallen in with the right kind. 
If you ain’t no objections, I'll call again some day an’ 
tell you how it turns out.” 

There was a simple good faith about the undaunted 
Miss Biggs that wasitsown passport, and Mrs. Herndon, 
to her own surprise, found herself shaking hands with 
her grotesue visitor, and telling her at what hours she 
could find her. Miss Marcia aughed, but shook her 
head, over the report of the interview, to which Miss 
Erminia listened with delighted interest. 

‘*T must see her, Margaret,” she eaid. 
doctor ! 
Can't I go to her place? Suppose we all go 

‘For heaven's sake, Erminia!’ Miss Marcia began - 
but the summons to dinner checked further protes 
and the matter apparently passed from Miss Ermini.a 
mind. 

With Margaret the recurrence of Lessing’s name 
fixed the impression of the morning. He wasa loverof 
his kind, then, as well as askillful carver ; and she must 
see for herself what manner of man he was. Mr. 
Featherstone brought her the number within a day or 
two, and one afternoon in the latter days of April she 
took a cross-town car, and, after a little search, found the 
place. There seemed to be noone within as she entered 
the shop, and after a moment’s hesitation she went on 
to the inner room and knocked on the partition. Some 
one moved. The door into the back room opened 
slowly, and a woman looked out timidly, as if half afraid. 

‘*Mr. Lessing is not here,” she said. ‘‘ He will not 
be back until six. Can I do anything for you ?” 

Mrs. Herndon stood silent, her eyes fixed on the 
speaker. This was a woman, pale, worn, with dark 
shadows under the great sad eyes, yet with a reminder 
of the girl whose face, as it turned to her from the 
spring at the roadside, she had never forgotten. Of 
course it was but a chance resemblance, yet something 
in the woman's eyes confirmed the sudden impres. 
sion. 

“Can it be?” shecried. ‘‘ Is it possible tbat you are 
Meg? You must be. Meg, do you know me ?” 

Intense surprise was on the pale face. Then, as the 
woman bent forward and studied Margaret's eagerly, it 
suddenly glowed with wondering delight. Her eyes 
shone, and she made a motion toward her. 

‘Yes, Iam Meg,” she sald ; ‘‘ and I know you.” 


“An electric 
She must be a most valuable person to know. 


= 


Some facts about London : About twenty-eight miles 
of new street are laid out each year ; about 9,000 houses are 
erected yearly ; about 500,000 houses are already erected ; 
about 10,000 strangers enter the city each day; about 
125 persons are added daily to the population ; about 
120,000 foreigners live in the city ; about 129,000 paupers 
and beggars infest the city; about 10,000 police keep 
order ; about 2,000 clergymen hold forth every Sunday ; 
about 3,000 horses die every week ; and, it is said, about 
700,000 cats enliven the mooniight nights, 
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THE HOME KINDERGARTEN. 
II. 


PLAN OF WORK FOR A CHILD FOUR YEARS OF 
AGE. LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 


By FannrE E. SCHWEDLER. 


OVER the low table with netted oilcloth, or mark 

it with lead-pencil and varnish over. The child 
must sit comfortably in his chair, his whole foot restirg 
on the floor. The top of the table must be as high as 
his elbow. 

Procure one box of balls ; one box containing sphere, 
cube, and cylinder, the cube divided into eight smaller 
cubes ; 100 square tablets ; wooden t othpicks will do 
for sticks ; seeds or shells can be supplied from the 
barn, or you may use pebbles ; a slate and slate-pencil, 
or paper and lead-pencil ; one brick of prepared clay 
for modeling ; one package of folding paper; one dozen 
mats and fringes (one wide and one narrow cut); cart- 
ridge paper or cardboard for outline-sewing will com- 
plete your outfit for one year’s work. 

Put all this material carefully away, or bave the child 
keep it in order, and never give him more than one 
thing at a time. 

Spend about one hour each day—twenty minutes for 
balls or sticks, etc. ; twenty minutes for singing, stories, 
and games; twenty minutes for drawing or weaving, 
etc. Do not undertake to do more than you can do 
regularly. Prepare for each lesson. Make a note of 
what you expect to do, and state also what you have 
actually done, and why. During the first lessons most 
of the work wil] rest on you; gradually the child will 
become more self dependent, and your part will consist 
in summing up his ideas, and in showing sympathy. 

Never refer toany part of your kiodergarten work 
during the rest of the day. I should even advise you to 
assume some fanciful name while acting as playmate to 
your child. 7 

Always bear in mind that the child is not able to see 
things as youdo. Were you totell him to fly likea 
bird in order to exercise his body, he would be affected 
somewhat as you are when offered ‘‘a piece of this 
dead ox ” instead of roast beef. 

I will suppose you to be able to teach five times a 
week for forty weeks, and will arrange my programme 
accordingly. 

BALLS. 

(Color ) 

1. ‘“‘My red (blue) ball loves to wander.” The ball is 
passed from the child to yourself. With each it shakes 
hands. 

2 “One of us has disappeared; you must guess 
which one it is.” While the child closes his eyes you 
must take away one ball, and let him guess which is 
missing. 

8. “Six little birds have been boxed up all winter, 
and now they are anxious to come out and see the warm 
sunlight. Here comes Mr. Robin Redbreast. He hops 
thr: e times, looks around, flirts his tail, then takes three 
more hops. The green polly walks very slowly, with 
his toes inward—wiggledy-waggledy. The blue jay bas 
a fine crown on his head. Little purple finch and yel- 
lowbird look bright and happy. Now listen to the 
orange crowned warbler. He tells you of an orange 
tree he has seen in Florida, on which were more oranges 
than you have eaten in all your life.” 

4. **Today we will make a bouquet of poppies, for- 
get-me nots, dandelions, ox eyed daisies, violets, and 
some green ferns.” As you mention the flowers, take 
up the ball of the corresponding color, and talk to it as 
though it were indeed the flower: ‘‘ Dear little forget- 
me-not, I know you are small, but I love you; surely I 
will not forget you. Poppy, you look sleepy ; you nod 
your head,” etc. 

(Form and color.) 

1. ‘‘ My round ball loves to wander.” 

2. ‘* Well, Mr. Farmer, have you some fruit for me 
to-day? Ah! I see purple grapes, some oranges, 
lemons, red apples, blue plums; but what is this— 
green currants? You are like the little hen who could 
not wait until the currants were ripe. Be careful lest 
you suffer for your impatience as the little hen did.” 

( Motion.) 

1. ‘‘ My little ball loves to wander.” 

2. ‘‘Roll over, come back here, so merry and free, 
my playfellow dear, who shares in my glee.” 

3. ‘‘To and fro, to and fro swings the pendulum, 
sure and slow ”’ (suspend from long and short string). 

4, ** My ball, I want to catch you, once, twice, three 
times, four times, five times, six times.” 

(Social phase ) 

1. ‘‘ My dear ball loves to wander from one child to 
another, and to each one would say, ‘Good-day !’ say, 
* Good-day 

2. ‘‘ The little ba)) lies in my hand so quiet and so 


still, I'll gently rock it to and fro, and nurse it well, I 
will.” 

3. Make dolls of all the balls by putting a handker- 
chief around each. Invite them to sit around the table, 
and have a party or play school. 

4. Take out the ball for & walk. Lead it by the 
string as a dog, a cow, or a horse for a walk, or to be 


fed or watered. 

SPHERE, CUBE, AND CYLINDER. 

(Using all parts for one object.) 

1. Make a cannon. 

2. Make a monument. 

3. Wrap a cloth around the forms, and place care- 
fully in the box. This isa baby in acradle. Put the 
two wooden sticks under the box for rollers. As you 
roll, softly sing, 

‘* Hushaby, baby, I'll sing you a song, 

One that is sweet and not very long. 
Sweet, sweet, go to eleep ; 
Sweet, sweet, go to sleep.” 

4. Let the box be a wagon filled with good things 
coming from the farm. ~‘‘ Here is a pumpkin, a barrel 
of apples, and a crate of strawberries.” 

5. Put the two wooden sticks into the box at either 
end ; join by heaviest stick ; stand up the lid as a sign, 
and your store is ready. ‘‘ Who wants to buy ?” 

6. Make a ferryboat of box, using one of the bamboo 
sticks as shaft, the cube and cylinder serving for paddle- 
wheels. The noise produced in revolving is most nat- 
ural. The sphere may be attached as a rowboat. 

(Each part by itself.) 

1. Revolve each form. 

2. Play with each form singly. 

The cube {is a trunk—Pandora’s box. It is a block of 
wood that we are going to saw down with our big saw. 
‘* Let us now begin our sawing, sawing, sawing, push- 
ing, drawing, sawing, txawing wood in two. Little 
pieces, bigger pieces; see-saw, see-Saw, see-saw, see- 
saw, see 

The cylinder is a rolling-pin. We will roll out cake. 

“* Now my child would have us baking 
Little cakes of his own making. 
Pat the cakes so smooth and broad : 
Baker says, ‘ Now, all aboard ! 
Bring the little cakes to me; 
Soon my oven cold will be.’ 
Baker, here is the cake so fine ; 
Bake it well for this child of mine. 
Soon the cake will be golden brown : 
Deep in the oven I shove it down.”’ 

Some of the exercises taken with the balls can be 
taken with the sphere. 

8. Combine worsted ball and sphere or cube; sing a 
song and keep time, marking the strong beat with 
wooden form. 

THIRD GIFT, OR DIVIDED CUBE. 

1. It is a little house, out of which come a papa, a 
mamma, and six little children. 

2. It isa trap in which elght mice have been caught. 

3. It is icecream. We turn over the box carefully, 
pull off the lid, and see it come out a beautiful form. 
We divide it among our eight guests. 

4. It is the clock-case in which the little kid hid when 
the wolf came. There are seven littie kids and the 
mother goat. The box can be changed toa well, around 
which the mother and her seven little ones dance for 
joy when the wolf is drowned. 

5. We have eight little soldiers that must learn to 
march ‘‘ One by one!” ‘‘ Two by two!” 

6. One on top of another gives usa high tree. “ I think 
it is the tree from which Hop-o’-my-thumb saw the 
light of the ogre’s house.” 

7. We can make three chairs : one for the baby bear, 
made of one cube ; one for the mamma bear, made of 
three cubes ; and the papa bear’s chair, made of four. 

8. A square block of four cubes looks like a table. 
The four remaining blocks are little children, each of 
whom is seated at one side. The four blocks may also 
be mice nibbling at this piece of cake. 

9. The blocks may be candy that we divide among 
two, three, four, or more children. 

10. Tell a story, and let the child illustrate it by a 
few forms, or tell a story to combine the forms made 
by the child. 

SQUARE TABLETS. 

1. Repeat forms made with third gift. 

2. Make designs for parquetry floor. 

3. Invent patterns for weaving. 

In this gift the child may have as much material as it 
requires. The number of sticks and seeds also is not 
limited ; they are, therefore, particularly adapted to 
illustrate stories or repeat impressions received from 
previous work. 

WEAVING. 

Let the child slip its needle over one strip and under 
one strip of the mat. When it can weave a mat witb- 
out assistance, introduce two colors. Suppose the mat 
to be dark brown, choose gray and red, drawing through 
one gray and then one red strip. 


as gray. 


The next step in advance might be to choose a white 


mat, and toslip through one gray and another gray, 
then one red and another red. The child will see two 
stripes of one color, and is prepared for a pattern that 
shows twos in its formula. 

To make weaving interesting for yourself, I would 
advise you to see how much weaving is done in nature. 
Look at cobwebs, birds’ nests, etc. 

Do not let your child weave longer than twenty min- 
utes. Avoid strong contrast of color, and do not have 
the light strike the glazed surface of the mat. 

If your child is partially color-blind, it will not be 
able to distinguish between red and green, or blue and 
yellow. In comple’e color-blindness all color appears 


ONE OF WOMAN'S PRIVILEGES. 


HE Ladies’ Health Protective Association of New 
York is still proceeding carefully, but aggressive. 
ly, in the work of compelling the proprietors of the 
slaughter-houses on the east side of the city to comply 
with the sanitary laws. These women prove the power 
there is in concentrated action, for they bave accom 
plished more since they began their movement last Fall 
than has been accomplished by any sanitary movement 
in the history of the city. The Sanitary Aid Society 
of the Tenth Ward of New York has accomplished a 
great deal toward bringing about cleanliness in that 
populous ward. That there is a necessity for voluntary 
ald associations is proved by the facts brought to the 
knowledge of these two organizations. At the present 
time, in the city of New York, measles is an epidemic. 
Dr. Taylor, of the Health Board, chief inspector of 
contagious diseases, says in regard to this disease : 

“Everything depends on the surroundings. In one 
public institution, last winter, less than 200 children bad 
measles, and sixty-seven died. In another public nur- 
sery, at about the same time. fifty children were sick 
with measles, and not onedied. The deaths from measles 
occur, as a rule, in overcrowded Institutions or tene- 
ment-houses. No disease shows so plainly the good 
effects of intelligent treatment and careful nursing. 
There is little danger if children are well taken care of. 
In nearly all cases of death from measles the children 
have bronchitis. Measles begins with symptoms of a 
cold, and causes inflammation of the mucous membranes. 
If children are exposed to a chill under such circum. 
stances, the disease is apt to result fat»lly.” 

‘** Most people are inclined to regard measles with less 
alarm than they ought to feel,” said Dr. John T. Nagle, 
Deputy Register of the Vital Statistics. ‘‘ The disease 
carries off nearly as many children every year as does 
any other contagious disease. It caused more mortality 
last year than any other form of contagion in Copen- 
hagen, Madras, Rotterdam, St. Petersburg. Vienna, 
Rome, Manchester, and several other European cities. 
It also killed 1,534 persons in Paris and 2,285 in London. 
The death rate from measles in this city will be large 
this year. The disease killed 913 persons in the city in 
1882, and 716 in the following year.” 

New York is not the only place that stands in need of 
sanitary iaspection on the part of private individuals, or 
of the organization of Voluntary Sanitary Aid Associa. 
tions. The town of Plymouth, which is situated but a 
few miles from Wilkesbarre, Pa., isa mining town of 
about 8,000 inhabitants. Dispatches state that forty 
deaths occurred there in a few days, less than a week, 
and that over 600 persons were sick of a disease which 
resembles typhoid fever. The physicians have been 
compelled to appeal to the County Medical Society for 
aid. The epidemic, in the opinion of the physicians, is 
caused by the bad sanitary condition of the place. 
There is neither sewer, paved street, nor properly con- 
structed gutter in the town, and garbage is thrown out 
and left to decompose in the side alleys and vacant lots 
of the town. A portion of the town derives its supply 
of water from wells, which bave become polluted by 
drainage from the soi), After the usual manner of the 
American citizen, a mass mecting has been called, and 
summary sanitary measures demanded. The result 
of this meeting was that the borough council have de- 
cided to clean the streets. When this is accomplished it 
is proposed to build sewers throughout the town. As is 
usual in a case of public neglect, the poorer classes of the 
population suffer the most. The miners work but little 
more than half the time, and are unable to stand theex- 
pense of doctors’ and druggists’ bills. In dragging a 
stream which runs through the upper part of this town, 
recently, the partially decomposed bodies of fourteen 
animals were found. 

A dispatch dated April 17, from Waupun, Wis., 
states that scarlet fever was an epidemic in that town 
at that time. Fortunately the disease bas abated, and 
for the past ten days no new cases have occurred. 
The dispatch goes on to say: ‘“‘It is thought that 
the danger is past, but the cause of the disease—a 
nasty hog-pen and a leaky sewer—remains a menace to 
the health of the community. The epidemic was fright- 
ful in its fatality, seventeen childrendying. The utmost 
excitement prevailed when the epidemic was at its 
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height, and the schools were al] closed. The lower 
grades will not resume their studies until the Fall. The 
churches and Sunday-schools were closed at one time. 
Several of the victims of the disease who are recovering 
will, it is feared, be deaf, and the eyesight of others will 
be impaired. Water taken from the well near the South 
Ward School has been examined by an officer of the 
State Board of Health, who reports that it is badly con- 
taminated and wholly unfit for use.” 

There are hundreds of thousands of lives throughout 
this country endangered by the imperfect sanitary condl- 
tions by wh'ch they are surrounded. As the first requi 
site of a home is that it shall be healthfully located, and 
protected, it seems rightly in a woman's sphere that she 
should rouse up and aid all in her power to make the con- 
ditions of her own home perfectly healthful, not only 
for the sake of her own immediate family, but for her 
neighbors’. There is no reason why a woman should 
not be moderately familiar with the laws of h~giene, 
and there is also no reason why the sanitary care of the 
homestead and the town should be left entirely in the 
hands of busy, prececcupled men. This is a work 
which could rightfully engage the attention of both 
powers in the home. 


GARDEN TALKS. 
NUMBER TWO. 
By Mrs. M. J. PLUMsTEAD. 


N our first talk we had something to say about seed 

sowing and annual flowers. There are many per- 
sons so situated that they have no time to spare, to 
sow even a few annuals; who live in the city, where 
they bave no yard or garden; who might say, with the 
poet, ‘* No foot of land do I possess,” yet they would be 
glad to have a few flowers, if they knew what to get 
and where to putthem. If you have one sunny win- 
dow, you can have an outside wiodow garden, supported 
by iron brackets. 

The box may be a plain pine one, painted, or a hand- 
some one made of tiles, or whatever your fancy or 
purse may suggest. Ilave it at least eight inches deep, 
fill with good loam, set in the plants, placing the tallest 
at the back, shade a few days until fairly started, and 
you will have a source of pleasure all summer, if you 
do not forget to water it. This should be done at night, 
after the sun has gone down, and the foliage sprinkled, 
There is a variety of plants to choose from. If you 
want the flowers just for show, to make your window 
attractive for others as well as yourself, the geraniums, 
petunias, nasturtiums3, lobellas, dwarf ageratums, fever- 
fews, and fuchsias are good. If you want it more for 
your own private benefit, so you can have a few flowers 
to cut fur your vase, or for personal adornment, then 
choose heliotrope, mignonette, sweet alyssum, candy- 
tuft, a rosescented geranium, red and white carnation 
pinks. 

I once saw a box filled with double scarlet geraniums 
for a background, white petunias next, and blue lobelia 
for the outside edge, that was in bloom from June until 
frost—a real patiiotic flower-box. It cost scarcely 
anything, and was a constant pleasure not only to its 
owner, but to every passer-by. I have often seen these 
boxes outside the windows of the fourth or fifth story 
of houses in the city. If you have any back yard, make 
the most of it. If situated so the sun can shine on it 
even part of the day, if it is no larger than a good. 
sized table-cloth, you can have a patch of flowers. 

If the soil is poor, as it is apt to be in such places, get 
some good «arth of the nearest florist; wooden boxes, 
discarded washtubs, when disguised with a little paint, 
will do ‘luty for quite a flower garden. I heard of an 
old gentleman who raised fine cucumbers and tomatoes 
in old barrels sawed in two, training them on the south 
fence of the narrow back yard of his city home. If 
you have a few feet of room in front of your house, do 
not cut it up into flower-beds; it will make the yard 
seem smaller. Sod it down if possible, and have one 
or two rustic stands or large flower-pots filled with 
plants ; if these are unattainable, a neatly painted box 
will do, if plenty of vines are planted near the edges, to 
droop over and conceal the box. 

Use anything for plants but paint-kegs painted scarlet, 
or blue with a gilt monogram letter on the front (I 
saw some last summer), or an iron dinner-pot painted 
red and suspended by three chains big enough to hold 
a yokeof oxen, and called a ‘‘ gypsy kettle.” From al) 
such ornaments deliver us ! 

If one has a good-sized front yard, a few flower-beds 
cut in the grass are an addition, but the more the space 
is cut up with beds the smaller the yard will appear. 
Years ago people had a straight walk from front door 
to gate, with wide borders on either side filled with 
annuals, perennials, tender plants, hardy bulbs, and rose 
bushes, mixed together in one mass of fragrant confu- 
sion. Now we have beds cutin the grass, sometimes filled 
with one kind of plant, oftener with two or three, set 
out with regard to height, color, and fitness. This 
**bedding-plant craze,” as it has been called, is some- 


times carried to excess. We see comparatively smal! 
lawns cut up into various devices representing shields, 
fans, palm patterns, mottoes made of plants and tlowers 
of different hues. Here and there rustic stands, boxes 
filled with plants, said boxes being painted in two or 
more colors, like red and green, blue and yellow, some 
striped like a barber's pole, and other “‘ crazy” designs. 
I saw one such garden, where money had been spent 
freely, that to many people looked gaudy, and nothing 
more. 

Plants are always beautiful, po matter what their 
surroundings ; yet it does detract from the stately look 
of a palm like sexforthia elegans to see it growing on 
a green lawn in « tub painted the brightest of chrome 
yellow, with every hoop « glistening black. I think if 
I could have afforded the palm I would have had some 
thing for it to growin befitting the plant; at least I 
would sink the tub out of sight, if not outof mind. 

Palms, India-rubber trees, paundanus, agaves, and 
other sub-tropical plants, are» great addition to the lawn. 
It is x wonder they ure not used more. The first cost is 
not much ; if one has no greenhouse they can easily be 
kept in « room, or a light, warm cellar; they need water 
but seldom. 

A group of cannas makes « fine show. They can be 
had in great variety, of different heights, so by careful 
selection one cun have « handsome bed, with the tallest 
in the center, tapering gradually to the outside. The 
bed should be made in « sunny place, dug deeply, 
manured liberally, good-sized roots set out the first of 
June, und watered freely ; the hotter the weather, and 
the more water they have, the faster they grow. The 
following are good varieties - Canrobert, dark foliage, 
seven feet high ; Amazon, grass-green folinge, four feet 
high ; Warscewiczii, green, murgined with red, three feet 
high. 

For «a single specimen on the lawn, the new canna 
Ehemani puts allothersin the shade. It grows from five 
to seven feet high ; foliage deep green, like a banana 
leaf, and the flowers over three inches long, bright crim- 
son, vad drooping, instead of being erect like the ordinary 
canna. Whoever plants it will not be disappointed. 

Gladiflora is another new cannu, foliage blue-green, 
flowers orunge, erect instead of drooping. 

We often see culadium esculentum on the lawn, but 
not the large specimens we might see, if richer soil and 
plenty cf water were given them when growing fust. 

Century plants have a certain beauty, when mixed 
with other tropical plants. They will grow with scarcely 
any care. 

A group of hollyhocks, although not belonging to the 
sub-tropical plants, will make a fineshow for two months 
at lexst. I do not mean the holiyhock of bygone days 
but the new hollyhock raised and improved by the 
skillful florist. Look at its stately growth, and handsome 
spizes of double flowers, each as iarge as a teacup, the 
colors running from the deepest maroon (almost b ack) 
through the sbades of pink to pure white; from deep 
orange to the lightest sulphur-yellow. Pick the flowers 
us fast as they fade, und never let them go to seed. 

A clump of eulaulfas are handsome. E. Japonica ze 
brina hus long grassy leaves, striped across the leaf with 
creamy white, and E. Variegat« looks like « large striped 
grass; both, when Jurge, throw up handsome feathery 
plumes in Fall, that add much to the beanty of the plant ; 
they are good for winter decorations. Both are perfectly 
hardy. 

The California hibiscus is another hardy plant that is 
very showy, and blooms from July until frost. It is 
herbaceous, dies to the ground and comes up in spring; 
makes a rapid growth of four or five feet ; flowers larger 
than « single hollyhock; pure white with crimson blotch 
in the center. 

The Chinese hibiscus ought to be used more for bed- 
ding. The foliage is evergreen and glossy ; the flower 
scarlet or orange, and freely produced. 

The helianthus multiflorus plenus is an old plant that 
has become fashionable once more since yellow flowers 
are in demand. The tlowers are the size of a smal! 
dahlia, double and bright orange; in bloom from 
July until frost. A very hardy plant; will take care of 
itself. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive ques‘iona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


1. Can you tell me if Dr. Holland describes bis own life in 
Kathrina 
2 Is it proper to address a widow by her husband's name’? as, 
Mrs Jobn Smith—or should it be Mary Ann Smith? 
A Constant READER. 


1. We do not know. We consider it improper to pry be- 
hind the curtains in that way. If an author embodies any 
of bis own life or that of his friends in bis stories, he has a 
right, we think, to keep the personality a secret, unless 
there be some injary done, in which case inquiry and redress 
belongs to the injured persons and not to the public. 

2. It is generally considered in better taste not to use the 
husband’s name after his death, but opinions differ some 


what about it, and either way may be admissible. 


Will you please give me answers to the following questions? 
Who are the authors of the books or poems as follows? 
1 “Simple Cobbler of Agawam." 2 “Golden Milestone.” 
3. **Columbia."" 4 “My Country, ‘tis of Thee.’ 5. “ Zophiel. 
What is the tule of the first American mugazine’ What the first 


American drama? What two poets, fatuer and son, live in Bor- 
dentown, N.J.* What poet iiveson an I<land in the Merrimack 
River? What two poets live in Berkshire, Mas,.? 

Laura M. F. 


1. Nathaniel Ward. 3. Timothy Dwight. 4. Samuel F. 
Smith. 5. Maria Gowen Brooks. The other questions we 
shall have to refer to our readers. 


Can you tell one (who can't afford a refrigerator) how an ioe 
box or chest can be made at little cost? Your excellent paper 
brings much comfort and help. A CountTRY READER. 

Suecsy County, Ky., April 9, 1885. 

Obtain two common dry-goods boxes, of such sizes as that 
the smaller one will be large enough to bold the ice and food 
you wish to keep within it, and the other will be about four 
inches larger all around. The smaller one must be lined 
with zinc, or it will absorb the moisture from the ice, and 
soon make trouble. Near one corner of the bottom of the 
emaller box bore a hole an inch in diameter, and when the 
box is lined with zine have atube about seven inches long 
securely fastened into this hole. There must be no crevice 
into which the water can soak A cover, which also should 
be zinc lined, must be fitted to the box. Then procuresome 
charcoal, broken finely, and fill the larger box (in which first 
a hole has been bored to receive the tube from the inner 
box) with the powdered charcoal to a depth of nearly four 
inches. Place the smaller box in the charcoal, and fill the 
space between the sides of the two boxes with the charcoal 
up even with the inner box, and cover the space with a neat 
stripof board. This will give you a box with donble bottom 
and sides filled with charcoal, which is the best of non-con- 
ductors. With an outer cover the size of the large box, and 
four blocks to raise the whole from the floor, so that a pan 
may be placed under the tube to catch the water which 
comes from the melted ice, the whole will be done, except 
that shelves can be added as desired. 


Can you tell me who Is the author of the following lines, and 
where they may be found ? 

* With the lovellest flowers that grow : 
Pinks from the edge of the garden walk ; 
Fair queen-lilies—seven to the stalk, 
Round and smooth as a iady’s throat : 
Roses, reddest that blow : 
Drenched to the heart with sweet June wines, 
There were purp e pansies and columbines ; 
Pied petunias and shy sweet-peas, 
Lost in a tangle ef gadding stems ; 
And foxgloves yellow with crimson hues; 
Soft balsams fretted with feet of bees. 
White clematis as soft as w ol, 
And a bunch of kissed violets, 

They were tbe last." C. E. 8. 


The “‘ Popular Science News’’ says: ‘‘ Recent experi- 
ments have sbown that, after tea has been steeped in boil- 
ing water for three minutes, over five sixths of the vatuable 
constituents of the leaf are extracted, while at the end of 
ten minutes the leaves are almost entirely exbausted. It is 
better, therefore, not to allow tea to ‘draw’ for a long 
while, as there is no gain in strength, and the flavoring 
principles are volatitized and lost. lard waters dissolve 
less tannio from the leaves than soft waters, and are to be 
preferred on this account.”’ 


In the office of the journal quoted above, a Buffalo bug 
has been kept for six months without food, and yet “the 
tough little insect is as lively as ever, and has cast his old 
skin, and appeared in an entirely frezh suit. At present 
appearances he bids fair to live on indefinitely ; and if all 
bis relations are equally bard to kill, the fate of our carpets 
and upholstery next sammer seems rather doubtful.”’ 


E. 8. K. will find the hymn containing the lines— 
* Hark how the heavenly hosts are cheering ! 
See in what thrungs they range the shure |’ 
is No. 1,177 in “* Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes,” 
and No. 688 of the ** Songs of the Sanctuary,” the first line 
of the hymn being— 
“ Christian, the morn breaks sweetly o'er thee.” 
The name of the author is not given. 
Respectfully, 
OrnanGeE, N. J., April 7, 1885 


C. H. §. 


The correspondent who wishes to restore her bronzes 
would better consult an expert forthe proper means, lest 
she do more harm than good to them. If she chooses to 
take the risk of treating them herself, she may cleanse them 
from grease and dust, apply with a cloth a mixture of one 
part of muriatic acid and two parts of water. When dry, 
polish with sweet oil. 


Pleave designate the places where Shakespeare speaks of 
apothecaries. 

*“*Romeo and Juliet,”’ Act v., Scenes 1 and 3; K'!ng 
Lear,”’ Act iv., Scene 6; 2d Part ‘Henry V1.,” Act vi., 
Scene 3. 

Will you give the complete and various wuys in which deco- 
rated dinner cards are used? If a name fs placed upon them. 
what name—the guest's or hostess's? and what purpose do they 
serve! A Devorep Reaper or 1 HE CuristTian Union. 

Upon each card, which may be as beautiful as taste and 
skill can make them, or as neat and plain, is placed the 
name of one of the guests. At each plate is placed the card 
bearing the name of the guest who is to be seated at that 
place. They serve the purpose of assisting the hostess to 
allot the places in the quietest manner, and are carricd 
away by the guests as souvenirs of the occasion if they . re 
prettily adorned. Often appropriate mottoes serve to 
brighten the conversation. 
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AN OBEDIENT SOLDIER. 


F course all the boys who read The{Christian 
Union are interested in General Grant, and are 
glad to know tbat he is stronger, and able to go out 
every day. Why, the doctors are talking about taking 
him to the mountains in the summer ! and this morning's 
papers talk about his desire to go to work on his book 
again! It will be a grand thing for us to have a book 
about the war written by a truthful, just general, who 
bas been all through it, who has planned many of the 
campaigns,and led in many of the battles, Do you wonder 
that General Grant is anxious to live and get strong ” 
He has a work todo. Theother day, Apri) 27, General 
Grant was sixty-three years old. He had a birthday 
cake with sixty-three candles burning on it, as well as 
numberless other presents, and the daily papers tell us 
that he enjoyed his birthday very much. One of 
General Grant’s very dear friends, one who sees him 
every day, was talking about him since his birthday, 
and he thinks that one reason that General Grant is 
stronger, one reason that he did not die when he was 80 
very ill, was because he had *‘ formed the soldierly habit 
of obedience.’ He takes his food and medicine just 
as and when the doctors wish it. Sixty-three years 
old, and a great general, and yet not too great or too 
old to obey ! I think the General has taught us another 
lesson, and proved the value of soldierly obedience. 


GOTTLIEB PAUL’S JOURNEY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


Il. 
By Tuomas K. BEECHER. 


UT our Gottlieb! Ah, me! There came to the 
little farm, one day, a tall sergeant with glasses, 
asking for the Miinter family. This sergeant had half 
his hand shot off, and came home. He knew Gottlieb. 
‘““He was a good soldier,” said he; ‘‘ brave, strong, 
gentle.”” But Mother Miinter cried out at him, ‘“‘ Where's 
my Gottlieb ?” And Katrina,’with her little boy on her 
lap, sat white as a sheet in her low nurse-chair, swal- 
lowing down a great hard lumpin herthroat. ‘* Where's 
my Gottlieb?” cried Mother Minter. And the ser- 
geant took out of his soldier-coat a little packet, and 
said, ‘‘ Here’s his papers ! He carried them in his breast- 
pocket—so. They are blackened, for the cuirassier was 
very close, and—” They saw a ragged, round hole 
through the papers, and brown stains on the inside ones. 
The sergeant said nothing more, but just looked. 

Dear old Mother Minter rocked back and forth ; her 
hands went up, ‘‘Oh, my Gottlieb !’—her hands came 
down—“ my blue-eyed Gottlieb ' my tall, my strong, my 
first-born Gottlieb; he’s dead, he’s gone! Oh, Gott- 
lieb !” 

Father Miinter! he got up and went to the window, 
swallowing down his lump, and humming very low the 
words he could not speak : 

‘* A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing; 
Our helper he, amid the flood 
Of mortal—”’ 
Here he turned just in time to see and catch poor 
white-faced Katrina as she was falling, limp and life- 
less, from her low-down nurse-chair, letting little Gott- 
lieb roll down her knees, forgotten, to the floor. He 
carried her to Grandma Miiater’s bed.* Gottlieb's sister 
got some cold water and snapped drops on Katrina's 
white face, to startle her from her faint. Mother Miin- 
ter chafed her white hands and feet, and tried to make 
them warm. But she never opened her eyes again. 
Once they saw her lips move, and could just hear her 
_ ‘* The body they may kill. 
Wait, Gottlieb! Wait for me!:”’ 

And so little Gottlieb was left without father or 
mother, in that little stone house, at home with the 
old people. Of course they loved him. The dear old 
grandma determined that now, since the little fellow 
was the only boy in the houre, he must be named again, 
so that both names might still be heard. So they took 
little Gottlieb to the church once more, and asked the 
old minister to christen him again. After some think- 
ing, the minister said it was not regular to christen a 
child twice. He didn’t see how he could change the 
name. But after all, it was not exactly changing the 
name; it was only adding to it. ‘‘ The old name’ll 
be there ! [I don't see any real wronginit.’ So he 
blessed the boy, once more saying: ‘Gottlieb, thou 
shalt never be ashamed to confess the name of Christ, 
and manfully fight under his banner, a good soldier 
like} thy father, a good son like thine uncle, whose 
name I give thee—GoTTLies Pau!” Then the little 
fellow spoke up, ‘‘Unkie Paul, Minnesota State!” 
You see, they had taught the little fellow to say words 
—Ganps, Ganma, Papa Gott, and Unkie Paul in Min- 


nesota State; and when he heard the minister say | 


‘* Paul,” he spoke up, ‘‘ Unkie Paul, Minnesota State,’’ 
and they all laughed, and the minister. 


Years came and went—lonely years of labor, seven’ of 
them. The funeral money for Grandma Minter had been 
used, and she was atrest. Grandpa Miinter was getting 
pretty well worn out with hard work all alone. There 
were no strong young arms to take the place;of his. He 
could no longer spade up three acres all alone. There 
was not much money coming in, for he had little to 
seli; he could no longer work his beet crop. The old 
man grew feebler every month. He was not so very 
old ; but hard work and disappointment kept him down. 
He grew feeble and helpless. He needed care and 
company all the time. 

Uncle Paul used to send them money almost every 
month. In one of his letters to his sister he said: 
‘‘ Why not let little Paul come tome? It will be very 
easy. I'll take care of him.’ 

‘* But how can we send him ?” wrote Gretchen (Mar- 
garet), for that was her name. In the next letter Paul 
sent fifty dollars, and said: ‘‘ No one ever hurts little 
boys that are doing as they are told! Everybody will 
help him, and show him how to find me and come to 
Minnesota State, whore I am. The boy is nine years 
old. Hecantalk. You write his name on leather, and 
stitch itin hiscap. Write it again, and quilt it inside 
his jacket. Put my name under his name, ‘ Paul 
Minter, Minnesota State, United States, Fairmont, 
Martin County,’ and send him down to Hamburg. I've 
written to the agents there and in New York. He will 
have an easier time than I did. Every one will help 
him—an honest little boy, with neither father nor mother. 
He'll come through safe. Don’t be worried.”’ 

So they told the little fellow stories about his Uncle 
Paul, who went away to make things live and grow, 
and wouldn't be a soldier, to burn things and kill folks. 
They got an American lady, who was stopping near, to 
teach the little fellow to say : 

‘‘My name is Gottlieb Paul Minter. I am going to 
my Uncle Paul, Minnesota State, United States, Fair- 
mont, Martin County.” 

This was bis only English sentence. But he could 
say this perfectly ; and when it was done, he'd look up 
at you and laugh, oh, so happily ! 

So one morning they started him. Aunt Gretchen 
went to the cars and told the guard about him—that he 
had no father nor mother. And the little fellow was 
fast asleep in less than an hour, for he had lain awake 
all night before, thinking about the start. 

At Hamburg the guard told a policeman, and showed 
the leather in the boy's cap. What the boy said was 
just the same that was inthe cap. The policeman took 
him to the steamship office. There the manager looked 
over his gold spectacles. Oh, you're the little fellow, 
are you? Let’s see what the letter says—‘ Called by 
my name, Paul Miinter.” And then Paul recited his 
little English speech : 

‘““My name is Gottlieb Paul Minter. I'm going to 
my uncle, Paul Miinter, Minnesota State, United States, 
Fairmont, Martin County.” 

‘Yes, yes. You are all right. He's expecting you. 
He’s paid your passage. Here, Fred! (Fred was a 
clerk in the office.) Here, Fred! take the youngster 
down to the ship, give him to the stewardess ; tell her 
to take good care of him. He's a little fellow to travel 
alone, but be’s got a good face on him: and his uncle 
in Minnesota ’s got a good place for him.” 

‘* Minnesota State, United States,” said little Paul. 

And so Gottlieb Paul went with the clerk, Fred, to 
the ship. He saw strange sights. The ship sailed. 
Every night, when the stewardess put the boy in his 
berth, he'd pray a litthe prayer—part German, part 
Eoglish— which Aunt Gretchen had taught him: 
‘Father God, my father’s gone to you; and my 
mother, too. Please take care of me and show me the 
way to my Uncle Paul, in Minnesota State, United 
States, Fairmont, Martin County, for he wants me.” 

They sailed and they sailea. Paul became every 
body’s favorite. They looked at the leather label in his 
cap. They heard him say over his English sentence 
many atime. ‘Twas all he could say to English speak- 
ers; no matter what they said to him, this answer was 
all he could say back. When, one day, the ship rolled 
so that he fell down and rolled down the deck into the 
scuppers, and bumped hard against the stanchions, and 
was dizzy, hurt, scared, a passenger picked him up and 
said something to him in English—‘‘ Did you hurt you, 
my little man? Don't cry!” and he patted his head 
and put back his cep. All that the “little man” could 
do was to laugh, ‘‘ My name’s Gottlieb Paul Minter. 
I’m going to my Uncle Paul, Minnesota State, United 
States, Fairmont, Martin County.” Then they all! 
laughed. Paul could talk German, but this was al! the 
English he knew for certain, as yet. He'll learn fast 
enough when he gets to Uncle Paul, who went to Minne- 
sota State before him, fourteen years ago, and had 
such a hard, lonely time getting there, buried in the 
coal bunkers, called a eneak and a stowaway, and com- 
ing ashore so pale and so grimed. But Uncle Paul 


in' Minnesota State has a farm of his own now. a big 
barn, and a little house, and room enough for Gottlieb 
Paul. 

And so in ten days the ship reached New York, just 
as Uncle Paul did. Gottlieb had no luggage’; no more 
had his uncle. No one harmed him now. Every one 
helped him. They say that the Hlamburg manager 
with gold spectacles ‘‘cabled” the New York office : 
“Take care of Gottlieb Paul—boy—name in cap.” 
Some do not believe this, for,they say, Llow can words 
go on a cable under water three thousand miles, and be 
heard ? 

Anyway, cable or no cable, every one helped him. 
The ship’s clerk took him on an express wagon, not to 
the slow emigrant train, with hard seats, and smoke, 
and bad smells of dirty and sometimes wicked people, 
going they know not just where ; they"put the boy on an 
express train. They gave him a bag with sandwiches 
in it. The express messenger and the train conductor 
were asked to have an eye on the lad and see him safe. 

At Buffalo he stood on the platform with his bag 
of sandwiches until the conductor got through with his 
work and came to show him the way, and take him to 
another conductor on the Lake Shore road. They 
rolled on smoothly all day and all nizht to Chicago. 
When they got off the car, the conductor said, pointing 
straight down, *‘ Wait here, sonny! I! be back in a 
minute! Don't go off with anybody. Wait here!’ 
And the little fellow laughed and said: ‘‘ My name is 
Gottlieb Paul Minter. I'm going to my Uncle Paul, 
Minnesota State, Unit—" The conductor laughed, 
“Yes, yes ! that’s an old story. But stick to it, my little 
man. You'll get there safe.” 

Then, in a transfer coach, conductor and little Paul 
crossed the city to the Northwestern Station ; another 
conductor, another train, passengers calling and hurry- 
ing. The porters came thundering clong the platform 
with a load of luggage, and the train baggage man was 
hurrying along with it to his car—the last load. ‘‘ Hi! 
hi!” shouted the porters; ‘‘Hi there! get out of the 
road!’ Paul jumped out of the way, right front of the 
train baggage man, and said: ‘‘My name's (iottlieb 
Paul Minter,” and smiled out of his blue eyes. ‘I’m 
going to my Uncle Paul—” Here the baggage-man 
stopped, snatched off Paul's cap, looked at the leather 
label inside—*‘ All right,” and he took the little fellow 
up and sat him‘onfthe truck. ‘‘I’ll see you through. 
Your Uncle Paul told me you'd be along soon. I run 


through.” ‘‘I'm going to my Uncle Paul, Minnesota 
State—"” Yes, yes! that you are, and you're almost 
there, too.” 


So it was all the way from Grandpa Munter’s door 
and Aunt Gretchen’s Jast kiss at the train, across the 
seas, in the cities, on ships and on cars; everything 
seemed to go right with the little, lonely pilgrim—this 
cheerful, blue-eyed little German boy, less than nive 
years old. Men, women, everybody, as soon as they 
saw him and read the leather in his cap, helped him on, 
AND HE GOT THERE ! 

The one-eyed stage-driver at the Fairmont Station 
was on the lookout for him. He saw the little, fair- 
faced, light-haired German boy, with quilted cap and 
jacket, get off the cars with the conductor. ‘‘ Here, you, 
come ! It’s you, is it ?” and he looked in the cap. ‘‘ All 
right ! your Uncle Paul is ready for you. He's gota 
famous farm ten miles out. Big barn, nice house; 
jump right in! You're there in the snap of a whip.” 
Paul looked up, snd listened to all this good news, and 
eald: ‘* My name's Gottlieb Paul Munter. I'm going to 
my Uncle Paul—” “I know it; I know ft. Your 
uncle told me you were coming. I used to work for 
him. Why, bless you, he’s my security on my mail 
contract. Jumprightin. He's asked about you every 
day.” The words Paul could not understand ; but he 
could read the friendly looks, and the cheerful sounds 
of the driver’s voice. He trusted him, and jumped in. 

Well! after this long, safe journey over land and sea, 
he got there safely at last. The driver saw Uncle Paul 
ahead, waiting for the stage and the newspaper. 
*“‘There’s your uncle,” he shouted back to Paul, and 
pointed with his whip. And Paul understood the point, 
The driver touched up the horses, flourished his whip, 
and shouted: ‘‘He’s come! I’ve got him! Here he 
is! Your name’s in his cap.” 

The little fellow got out as quick as he could, and, 
German fashion, took his uncle's big hand and kissed it 
and began to say his pr—I mean his story : ‘‘ My name's 
Gottlicb Paul Minter. I’m going to my Uncle Paul, 
Minnesota State, United States, Fairmont, Martin 
County.” His uncle waited to hear him say it al! 
through without missing a word. 

** Right !” said he, and he picked him up, kissed him 
on both cheeks, and, laughing, spoke out in German, as 
he hugged him to his heart: ‘‘And you've got there. 
I’m Uncle Paul ; this is your home. God bless us all !” 

Full six months after, the minister was calling at 
Farmer Pau! Minter’s, and saw the little boy, new come, 
and asked about him. Then Farmer Paul told the 
whole story, very much as I have told it te you. The 
minister listened to it to the very end, and then said ; 
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‘ But what a little fellow to come so far! How could 
be? How dared you? Wonderful !” 

‘‘T suppose he was started right,” said the farmer; 

‘and then, you tee, my name was in the cap and on 
his lips. I had written to the agents. He was bound 
to come through safely. He trusted people, told the 
truth, and they helped him. I tell you there is nothing 
helps more than just truth, faith, hope, and love.” 

Then the minister looked at Gottlieb, and, without 
knowing it, thought aloud, saying these words softly to 
himeelf : 

‘* Except we men repent, and receive the kingdom of 
heaven as this little boy, we shall not find our way there, 
nor get in. For by grace are we saved through faith— 
the grace of Uncle Paul, the faith of little Gottlieb. 
Yes, Isee! For who is he that will harm us if we be 
followers of that which is good? We belleve that 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ we shall 
be saved, according to his prayer : ‘I will that they also, 
whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am.’” 

Yes, yes, yes, indeed! As Farmer Paul said to the 
minister: Theres nothing helps along like truth and 
faith and hope and charity. Let’s sing— 

** We are on our journey home, 
Where Christ our Lord is gone.”’ 


WHAT HAPPENED. 


ILLIE'S father kept a livery stable, and owned 

a lot of horses. One was a very fine brown 

horse, ‘‘ stylish,’ people called him. Willie thought 

it would be great fun to take this horse out of the 

stable, harness him to the buggy, and go driving alone. 
This is what happened : 

A spirited brown horse, attached to a light buggy, 
came dasbing down Third Avenue. There was foam on 
the brown horse’s nostrils and fire in biseye. Seated 
in the buggy was a blue-eyed, fair-skinned boy of some 
eleven years. ‘The lad’s face was very pale, but he 
clung pluckily to the reins, and with all his boyish might 
sought to check the runaway’s beadlong career. 

As the horse, tearing down the avenue, was approach. 
ing Sixty-second Street, a broad-shouldered man. with 
blue eyes and a chestnut beard, came driving up the 
avenue in a buggy drawn by a bright sorrel. The mo- 
ment he caught sightof the runaway ahead he seemed 
greatly exercised. He did not, however, draw close to 
the curb, as other drivers had done, but, looking sharply 
about him, took in the scene with a lightning glance. 

From the manner in which the rupaway tore across 
the avenue it was evidently his intention to dash into 
Sixty eecond Street. As soon asthe man with thechest 
nut beard perceived this he turned the sorrel's head into 
that street and Jashed his horse to full speed, the run- 
away turning into the street after him. The sorrel was, 
however, some thirty five yards ahead of the brown 
horse, and at this point the man suddenly checked his 
eourse and made a flying jump from the buggy to the 
ground. Still bolding the reins, he drew his vehicle 
across the street in such a manner as to narrow the pas- 
sage left forthe oncomer. He tben turned his back to 
the runaway, watching him, however, from over his 
shoulder. 

The brown horse, heedless of the obstacle, came on 
at full speed. The man did not swerve. A moment 
later the runaway was upon him. Then he suddenly 
turned and seized the brown horse’s bricle with aflrm 
grip. Theimpetus of the horse dragged him forward 
several feet, the brown hurse struggling furiously to free 
himself. The man was thrown to bis knees, but not for 
a moment did be release his grip on thereins. He fought 
his way to his feet, and with steady nerve and fron hand 
reduced the brown animal to submission. 

Atthis juncture a number of passers-by came running 
up. They surrounded the man with the chestnut beard, 
looking upon him with admiring glances. ‘‘ You have 
saved that boy's life at the risk of your own; it wasa 
splendid act,” warmly exclaimed an elderly gentleman 
with white hair. 

‘* Bah !" answered the man addressed ; ‘‘ that’s noth- 
ing. I could hardly have done less under the circum- 
stances.” 

‘* How so—notbing 

“ Well, vou see, that boy seized the opportunity of 
being left alone tojtake that horse and buggy from the 
stable and steal aride on the sly. The result was, he 
was run away with.” 

‘“‘And what bas all that todo with the splendid way 
in which you saved him *” 

Just this—that boy is my son.” 

I wonder how Willie felt ’ 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


OU were very prompt inyour requests for seeds, 
and in most cases the address was distinct, and the 
stamp inclosed. Two orthree of you forgot the stamp 
at first, but sent it afterward so quickly that it almost 


overtook the request. 
box is empty, and I must ask you not to send for 
any more this spring. Trixie and I have this morning 
sifted rich earth into a raisin-box, planted our pansy 
seed, and put the box on a sunoy window. Now we 
must walt patiently for the plants to appear. I hope 
they will not disappoint me as my bulbs have. Last 
November I put hyacinths, tulips, and crocuses into the 
beds in front of the house, thinking how surprised the 
family would be with the bright blossoms in the spring. 

When it was time for the green leaves to appear, I 
looked for them, but in vain; and at last I did as chil. 
dren do, when they want to see what their seeds are 
doing under the ground—dug down to find them. A 
more disappointed aunt you never saw than I was when, 
after digging the beds all over, I had only a few 

shriveled bulbs for the many I put in the ground. 

Only one tulip has shown itself above ground, and I 
am not sure that will bloom. Not so much as a sign of 
the hyacinths could I find. What do you suppose hap- 
pened to them? Did they rot completely away, or did 
something eat them up? I usked Rudolph, the gar- 
dener, what he thought was the matter, and he asked 
if I was sure I planted the bulbs right side up. Right 
side up, indeed! Just as if I did not know enough for 
that! I suppose that same gardener will ask me, if my 
pansies fall, whether I put the seed in the ground at 
all! But here I must confess that I did not feel very 
sure just how deep to plant the pansy seed. Can any 
of you tell me’ I have no doubt Dorothy or some one 
else has told me a dozen times, but when I wanted to 
use the knowledge, dear me'I1 cculd not find it any- 
where. 

And when it is time to plant the other seeds—it will 
not be very soon if this snowy weather lastsa—how shall 
I know how thick to sow them, and how deep to cover 
them? I'm sure I used to know once, but I have a 
great ‘‘forgettery” in these days. S», if you will 
please tell me just how to make my garden grow, I'll 
be very much obliged. 

One thing more: I think each one who has received 
seeds through the kindness of our friend, Miss 8., ought 
at least totry to have some seeds to give away next 
Fall. Make exchanges, so that one who has a great 
deal of nice aster see | shall send it to those who can 
send other seeds in return. And be very particular to 
save all the mignonette seed ; you can never have too 
much of that for your friends and neighbors, if you 
have for yourown use. Gathering seeds and putting 
them up neatly takes much care and time, but you 
who have profited by the labor of another ought at least 
to make the effort to extend the benefit you have re- 
ceived to others. 

Do you remember sending worsteds and embroidery 
material to the ‘* Fancy-work Class” at Hampton? [I'm 
sure you do, and will be glad to know that they have 
Lad plenty of materials until now ; they are in need of 
some embroidery silks and flosses. The letter that told 
me of this want made me |uaugh and cry atonce. You 
remember, do you not, that this ** Fancy-work Class © is 
made up each week of Indian girls who have tried tospeak 
Envglish for the previousweek ? Think again how hard 
it would be for youif you were sent, with a dozen or 
so of your friends, into an Indian country, not to speak 
English with them. butto speak Indian—the very, very 
little you knew of it—for a whole week ata time! Now, 
these poor Indian girls try all the week to do just that 
hard thing, and for what reward? Why, that they may 
spend one afternoon eich week with one of their teach- 
ers, sewing. And will you guess what ‘‘ object” they 
have to sew for? No! you never could. They under 
take to clothe and send toschool a little colored girl ! 
Her tuition is not very large, to be sure ; it is only ten 
cents a week ; but ten cents is something for girls to earn 
who have no greater advantages than those Indian girls. 
And they clothe her too. Now, is not that enough to 
make one Jaugh and cry at once? To be rewarded fora 
hard week by being allowed to do mission work would 
seem a funny reward to you, would it not? And does 
it not bring the tears into your eyes that these neglected, 
abused, ignorart, poor Indian girls should be taking 
care to give some smaller child an education and to keep 
her well clad? Shameon us if we think we are too 
poor or too busy or too ignorant, or too anything else, to 
help somebody ' 


Nanonta Acapemy. Frevont, N. C., March 17, 1885. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have never written to you before, bat I have had the privt- 
lege of reading some of the children’s letters, as the Union 
comes to the library of our Academy. | noticed that one of my 
schoolmates had written a letter to you a few days ago, and 
that induced me to write a few lines. I felt very much Inter- 
ested in a Jetter from Berlin. Berlin is where a minister from 
our own meeting has been going to school for a year or two; he 
fs about as far advanced in education as any person in America. 
1 think that Germany excels every other country in its national 
system of education. We have had some of the coldest and 
rainiest weather here, during this winter, that I ever saw; 
about the coldest weather that we ever have here is a little 
below zero. All the trees have been frozen and broken up very 
badly ; even our beantiful grove of elms in our yard has been 
nearly ruined. We are having one of the best country schools 


I am sorry that the seed- | In the county ; it has only been going on nearly two years. It 


enrclled about 150) students the first year We have nearly 
students at prisent, and we also have a very goo! Sab>ath- 
school here at present; it averages abont fifty or «ixty regular 
students. We have six regular Sunday-school teachers. {| am 
a littie girl only ten years old. Hoping to see tni« In print,I 
will close. Respectfully, E. 


What do the rest of you think about the excellence of 
Germany's educational system? I have some aephews 
who could speak from experience on that subject. 


Perry, N. Y., Mareh 24, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I want to tell you about a little boy that lives in a house near 
ours, who has never had anyarmes. Ile feeds himeelf, and writes 
very well, and does many other things, all with his toes. He goes 
to school, and stands well in his class. His parents are quite poor, 
and last summer he sold a good many of his pictures and cam- 
paign badges, and made money. 

My father has taken The Christian Union for fourteen years, and 
we all enjoy it. I am eight years old, and I have a brother older 
and a sister younger than! am. Next time! will tell you about 
our Sliver Lake and the steamers on it. I never wrote to you be- 
fore, but I would like to sign myself 

Your nephew, Conpit W. D. 


When some little boys or girls are told to do some 
thing about dressing themselves, or picking up and put- 
ting away playthings, and say, ‘‘ I can’t,” we must tell 
them about this boy who helps himself so much with- 
out any arms. Can't you invite him to come into our 
family ? Tell him I should like to have a letter from 


Scvrant, Constantinople, Turkey, March 22, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I would like to be one of your nephews I'm nine years and 
a half old. My mamma died Decem)er 2, 18°4. I havea little 
baby sister nearly four months old. Next Suste, next May and 
Bay. Ihave no brothers. Igo to the home school, and I study 
French and music. I have two pets—a cat and a chicken. 
Please print this. Good-by. From Harry G. R. D. 

Do you ever go to Robert College? If you do, 
please make my salaams to the President and his 
wife. You never have such cold weather as we have, 
and so do not feel as glad to see warm weather as 
some of us are. This morning I have picked sweet 
violets out-of-doors, and shal! Jook for lilies of the 
valley very soon. What are your wild flowers? Quite 
different from ours, I presume. 

I felt very sad for you all when I heard of your 
dear mamma's death. You will have to be very, very 
good to the dear little sisters. 


Sr. Tuomas, Ontario, March 31, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It is quite a long time since I have written to you, and now 
the principal thing [ have to tell about isthe Seott Act. It bas 
been bravely worked for in the city, and also in the county, and 
such conrage has been well rewarded by a grand majority of 
2.000 for the Act A number of public lectures have been held 
in the Army Barracks and other places. Of course great excite- 
ment prevailed before and on voting day (March 19), and in the 


evening a rejoicing meeting was held in the Methodist Chureh; 
and when news kept coming in of more and more of a majority 
for the Act, the whole building rang with cheers, and when the 
last report was brought In, the grand old Doxology wassung 
In such a way aa to almost rais<e the roof. Those who were 
there said it did one’s heart good to see such a sea of happy 
faces. The Act cannot be enforced here yet, ontll a vear from 


next May, aa the whisky men’s licenses hold out until then. 
The ladies had all-day prayer-meeting in one of the churches 
here from early morning until the polling hour wasover. The 
gentlemen were invited to come in after they had cast their vote 
forthe Act. My mamma, who ia an American, says that living 
in Canada seems more tolerable, now we have the Scott Act. 

I suppose that you do not have as much Interest in the “ Riel 
Rebellion near Winnipeg as we do, and we are getting more 
Interested and excited as volunteers from our own little city are 
preparing to go out there. Toronto's brave boys went Monday, 
amid cheering and martial music. My cousio, who lives in 
Winnipeg, says that if be joins the volunteers that he will send 
me two or three sca’ps for my crazy patchwork 

I have done quite a bit of fancy-work thix winter. I like {t so 
much. 

The weather bas been Intensely cold here almost all winter, but 
I have kept right on at school. | wonder if any of my numerous 
cousins bave as much trouble with geometry as Ido. My sister 
Frances |s taking lessons in shorthand at the Alma College here. 
She likes it quite well, except that it takes up so much of her 
time, together with achool. 

Hoping that my long letter is not trying your patience too 
much, I remain, Your affectionate niece. Excra S. R. 


How could we help feeling interested and sorry about 
the trouble which comes so near us’ It is always sad to 
hear of war, and, my dear Ella, I begof you, never 
make light of the killing of any one of God's great fam- 
ily, though he be only a degraded and savage Indian. 
It is not much to our credit as Christian, white people 
tbat the original occupants of this beautiful land @ ours 
have grown no better from our teaching and example. 
Let us pray to be forgiven for our ains and saved from 
the dreadful punishment we deserve. I trust, among 
the names of the killed and wounded in last Friday's 
battle, there were none of vour loved ones. 

The temperance work done in your neighborhood is 
very encouraging, and I am sure | hope it will prove to 
be a permanent good. 

If Frances were only here, how I would keep her 
‘‘ shorthand” in practice by dictating letters to many 
of my nephews and nieces to whom I have not been 
able to write for a long time, and whose letters do not 
get printed ! Give my love to her, please. 


Affectionately, AcnT PaTIENCE. 
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HOLY FORTITUDE. 


IVE me, O my God, give me the spirit of prayer, 

and let me keep ever near to the throne of grace, 

that my soul may not come thither as a stranger, but 

that inevery surprise I may address thee as a God near 

at hand, and that, in the name of my great High Prirst 

Jesus. the Son of God, I-may fiod grace ready to help 
me fn the time of need. 

Wean me, O Lord, from all the delights and hopes of 
flesh and sense! Mortify me toall the bonors and the 
joys of a perishing life and a vain world. Arm my 
soul all over with a religious hardiness, that | may vent- 
ure into the field of battle, and may scarce feel the 
wounds which I receive in thy cause. Give me the 
happy skill of diverting my fears when I caniwot at once 
subdue them, ard Jead me into proper employments of 
my heart and hand for this purpose. 

I would live as un‘er the eye of God. I would take 
n%tice of him in all the affiirs of life and a'l the dan 
gers that attend me. I would] arn of Moses to endure 
the fight of afflictions, as seeing Him who is invisible 
L+t me bear thy voice, O Jesus, my Siviour, lt me 
bear thy ‘voice walking upon the waters; when I am 
tossed about upon the waves of distress and difficulty, 
speak to my soul and say, ‘ It is I. be not afraid.” 

I would be bravely prepare i for the worst of suffer 
ings to which my circumstances in this life may expose 
me, I would be ready to meet contempt and scandal 
poverty, sickness, and death itself. Jesus can suppor! 
me in the heaviest distresses, though all the sorrows | 
fear shonid come upon me. He can bear me on the 
wings of faith and hope, high above al! the turmoils 
and disquietudes of life. He can carry me through th- 
shadow of the dark valley, and scatter al] the terrors of 
it. Give me, O Lord, these wings of faith and hope, 
and bear me upon them through al! the remains of my 
short journey in the wilderness. Muke me active and 
zealous in thy cause while I live, and convey me safely 
above the reach of fear, through the vailey of death to 
the ioheritance prepared for mein the land of light. 
Then my fears shall cease forever, for enemies and dan. 
gers are not known inthatland. There all our conflicts 
shall be changed into everlasting triumphs, while song- 
of honorand salvation ascend in a full choir to the grace 
that has made us overcomers. Amen. —[Dr. Isaac Watts. 


PAUL’S RELIGION.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


AUL was a pri-oner at Rome. The Philippians 
mate up a box and sent to him. It is, I belfeve, 
the first recorded instance of a home or foreign mission- 
ary box. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians is his letter 
of thankstothem. In the fourth chapter he affords us 
one of those characteri-tic glimpses of his personal ex- 
perience which gives such personality and vita'ity to hi- 
¥riting. To him religion was certainly a belief and a 
very positive bi lief; but it was more. It was hope, and 
jov, and peace, and patience, and comfort, and submis- 
sion. It was life: intellectual life certainly, but also 
moral life, emotive life, spiritual life. In this fourth 
chap'er of the Epistle te the Philippians he gives us a 
glimpse of this life ; a suggestion cf what his religion 
was to him in time of peril and need. 

1. It wasa joyful religion. ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord 
alway; again Iray. rejo‘ce My joy and mv crown ;” 
“T rejoiced in the Lord greatly”—these and like utter 
ances are the overflowing of an ab unding nature. In 
prison ; far from friends, and books, which are some 
times the scholir’s best friend; with the care of the 
churches resting on him; knowing what errors were 
creeping irto them in his absence from them; full of 
ardent ectivi'y, yet seemingly cut off from ite due ex- 
ercise—he still abounds with joy. He is not merely 
patient, or resigned, or submissive ; he rejoic s sings 
is exuberant. For his joy is in the Lord. With the 
Psalmist, he cin say, ‘‘ Al! my springs are in thee.” The 
joy is that of a divine companionship; of a divine 
service: of fulfil'ing a divine will. If be had walked 
by sight, it would bave seemed strange to him that be 
should be thus arparent!y cut off from all usefulness 
in the midst of his maturity; shut up to comparative 
id'eness and to preaching to a few that visited him in 
bis captivity. For though he was apparently allowed 
much freedom, he was stil] a captive.? We can now see 
how fruitful was this imprisonment, howit enabled him 
to preach to future ages, for during it he wrote the 
Enis les to Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, and this 
Epistle to the Philippians. We can rejoice in the Lord, 
seeing what he has done; Paul rejoiced -not in the 
L wad’s work the fruit of which he could not see, but in 
the Lori bins If. T> rejsive in what the Lord has 
do e is generally easy ; to rejvice in what the Lord w 
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doing is often difficult. Grumbling Christian, dissatisfied 
and unhappy Christian, merely patient, submissive, and 
resigned Christian, compare your experience with that 
of Paulin Rome, exuberant in his joy in the Lord, and 
see how far your religion is from that of Paul. How 
far, too, from that of Paul's Master, who, though he 
was a man of sorrow and acquaiated with grief, yet for 
the joy set before him despised the cross, and in his last 
hour, just before he went out to be betrayed and crucl- 

fied, gave as his bequest to his disciples his joy: 

‘ These thiags buve I spoken unto you,” said he, ‘' that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your joy might 
be full.” 

2. Paul's religion was a peaceful religion. The soul 
is at peace when it is wholly under the domiaoion of one 
master passion. Conscience, love, faith, may all be dead. 
an | the soul subservient to a lower nature. In this there is 
a kind of pseudo-peace, but conscience cin never wholly 
die ; it is immortal, and lives on, in spite of all death- 
d: aling, in hopeless but persistent revolt. When, on tae 
other band, conscience and faith and love, as prophets 
and interpreters of God, are the masters of the soul, and 
all the lower appetites and passions recognize the mas 
tery, and yield to it, then chere is a true and real peace. 
This is the peace of God; a peace that is not only be- 
stowed by God, but flows from God ; the peace of God 
in the soul; the peace of a nature self-harmonious be- 
c.use in harmony with God and with his law. There is 
only one way to this peace—the way of ufter self renun- 
ciation and complete self-suriender ; the way he takes 
who cares for nothing but God's cares, wills nothing but 
Go. ’s will, is God's instrument in God’s hand to do 
God's work in God's way. He who gives nothiog to 
God, but consecrates himself wholly to himzelf, has a 
kind of peace. He who giv’s himself wholly to God, 
haviag put self to death, has perfect peace—the peace of 
God, the peace which passeth all understanding. He 
who gives part to God and reserves part to himself, who 
consecrates himself to God with a ‘‘ but” and an “if,” 
knows neither the peace of death nor the peace of life, 
but is in perpetual disquiet. This peace eludes him 
who pursues it, and bestows itself on him who does not. 
He who seeks for God for the sake of peace and jy 
gets neither God, nor peace, nor joy ; he who seeks God 
for his own sake, careless what outward circumstance, 
what inward experience, God's service brings him, in 
that very experience of ‘‘ careful for nothing” arrivcs 
at the perfect peace of God. 

3. Paul’s religion was a broad religion. Whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report, 
on these he thought and would have others think. He 
did not ask whether they came from his party, sect, or 
faction. He did not refuse them because they were 
pagan. ‘‘ All things are yours,” suid he to the Corinth. 
ians; ‘‘ whether Paul. or Apollos, or Czphas.” In this 
spirit, if he lived in our time, he would write, All things 
are yours, whether Calvin or Wesley or Fox, whether 
Luther or Fénelon or Marcus Aurelius, whether new 
theology or vld theology, whether High Church cr Low 
church or Salvation Army. Wherever there is gold, 
take it; no matter with what earth it is mixed, if you 
can separate it and it will p:y for the process. What. 
ever theology brings you to a clearer vision of God and 
his truth, take it; whatever worsu.p brings you to a 
nearer communion with God and his Spirit, useit. What 
soever things make for truth, honesty, justice, purity, 
ihink on them. The best preacher is the preacher who 
does the most to make you a better man. The best 
church is the church tbat does the most to develop in 
you tiuth, goodness, and purity. The best literature is 
the literature which develops the best character. Al] 
things, a!l experiences, all lives, all teachings are yours : 
Calvinistic and Arminian, Protestant and Catholic, 
Caristian and Pagan. Whatsoever things, wh«rever 
found, are true, honest, just, pure—think on them, feed 
on them, grow by them. Good food from an earthen 
platter is better than poor food from Sévres china. It 
is the water which quenches the thirst, not the cup from 
which you driok it. 

4. Paul's religion was a religion of contentment. 
fle was never salisfied; he wus always contented. 
There are two roads to bappiness ; one by bringing upour 
possessions to our wants, the other by bringing our wants 
down to our possessions. The first gives satisfaction, 
the second contentment. Mankind generally take the 
first road ; but as their desires grow faster than their 
supplies, they never reach the bappiness they are after. 
And be is least happy who succeeds. Alas for the 
man who is satisfied! For him there is no more prog 
ress possible, therefore no more life; therefore no more 
joy. Paul took the second course; he brought his de- 
sires down to his possessions. He learned, not to be 
ra'i-fied, but to be contented; that is, to be self-con- 
txined, to limit his desires by his acquisitions. This is 

he secret of h»ppioess. He who has karned this has 
lesrn: d of Pauls kuowledge: I bave learned, in what- 
ever Sinte I om, therewih to be content. Such ap one 
knows buth bow to abouod and how tosuffer need ; how 
not to be elateu by prosperity nor depressed by adversity; 
how to regulate his desires by his condition, so neither 


to be exhilarated by good fortune nor cast down by ill 
fortune. 

5. 4 aul’s religion was a strong religion. It was not 
mawkish, nor morbid, nor sentiment»! ; not a religion 
of dreamiog and castle-building ; a religion of deeds, of 
activity, of manliness of character and of vigor of 
achievement. One of the quaint old Eaglish divines, 
preaching a sermon on Phil. iv., 13, begins it somewhat 
on this wise: ‘‘ ‘1 can do al! things :’ Hoot ! Paul, that I 
deny. ‘ Through Christ which strengtheneth me:’ Ah! 
that's a very different matter.” Put alongside this dec. 
laration Christ's, ‘‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” 
All the power of modern civilizition consi-ts in our 
ability to lay hold on the divine law and forces and make 
them serve us. Nature, which is but another name for 
God, becomes, as it were, our servant. We do all things 
through him who strengtheneth us. There fis another 
instance of what Drummond has felicitously called 
Natural Law in the Spiritual Realm. Our power in 
the realm of spirit, like our power in the realm of physics, 
is the power of Another male «vailable bv our faith and 
obedience. We run across a continent through him 
who strevgtheneth us. We swim acros the ocean 
through him who strengtheneth us. We talk in New 
York, and are listened to in Australia, through h'm who 
strepgtheneth us. We revolutionize soviety in the same 
Name; extirpate slavery; eradicate drunkenness - 
illuminate igocrance ; transform society—through him 
who strengiheneth us! We regenerate ard reform 
ourselves in the same Name; vanquish our sorrows 
and become joyful; overcome tumult and hecome 
sharers in the peace of God; allay restlessness and have 
a divine content ; invigorate weakness and are strong— 
through him who strengtheneth us. Forin nature, in 
society, and in the individual life the Infinite Love and 
Might puts himself, as it were, at our di-posal, and makes 
himself ours. 

The Pauline Christian is joyful, pe»ceful, catholic, 
contented, strong. Are you a Pauline Christian ’ 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


N his Autob‘ography, Benjimin Franklin gives an 

account of asermon which he heard on one of the 
verses in the passage assigned by the Committee for the 
Sunday school lesson of May 17th. The incident is 
worth recalling in this connection, as an {llustra.ion of 
how not to teach this lesson. Franklin paid his 
annual subscription, he says, for the support of the only 
Presbyterian minister in Mhiladelphia, and attended the 
church, though not with any great regularity, as the 
sermons seemed to him aimed rather to make his 
hearers Presbyterians than good cllizens. 


** At length he took for his text that verse of the fourth 
chapter of Philippians, ‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, or of good report, if 
there be any virtue, or any praise, think on these things.’ 
And I imagined, ina sermon on such a text, we could not 
miss of baving some morality. But he confined himself to 
five points only, as meant by the Apostles; viz., 1. Keep- 
ing boly the Sabbath Day. 2. Being diligent in reading 
the Holy Scriptures. 3. Attending duly the public worship. 
4 Partakingofthe sacrament. 5. Paying a due respect to 
God’s m'nisters. These might be all good things; but, as 
they were not the kind of good things that I expected from 
that text, | despaired of ever mectirg them from any other, 
was disgusted, and attended his preaching no more.”’ 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH PSALM.’ 


By tue Rev. Brooks, D.D. 


T would have been a terrible thing if, looking abroad 
and recognizing God's movements, the Psalmist's 
heart had not been stirred with rej icing that every- 
thing in this world was going on so nobly and so asplen 
didly under the government of God. There is that 
which gives occasion for psalms of exultation and tri- 
umph continually. He that is most in sympathy with 
God is most ready to see this. This world is nota 
failure. God's caus¢s are not failures. Man has power 
to block the work of God in this place and that place, 
but, on the whole, the work of God goes on majestically 
toward its ultimate completion. 

We want to set ourselves in harmony with that ides. 
The great trend of the world is full of j»yous gladness, 
The work of God is advancing from age to age, muking 
every age more glorious than any age that has gone be- 
fore. Itis your part to teach your children that the 
world is moving majestically under the govern-nent of 
God. Teach them to sympathize with the pain and 
distress that is in the world, but let them hear the deep 
tone running through all history, the tone of thanks- 
giving to God for a triumph of his poger that is every. 
where in the world. There are sheng Tier psalms that 
strike the same keynote and ring with the same 
exultation, 

The earth and God belong t>one another. “The 
earth is the Lord 8, and the fulln ss thereof ; the world 
and they that dwell therein.” Notice the way in which 
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these things seem to lle outside of the writer. Heisa 
spectator of the glory of God, full of exultation. Al. 
though nothing of this belongs to his own peculiar life, 
he rejoices in knowing how this world and God belong 
together ; how God is being glorified and the world 
blessed as the ages move along. There is something 
noble in that. Before man begins to think about his 
own education and privileges, let him rejoice in the 
great spectacle which his eyes see, of God's government 
everywhere. If it were possible to look upon some star, 
ruled by God, and beings living there blessed by him 
and showing forth his glory, the sight ought to make 
man lift himself with even more unselfish triamph, and 
sing of God's goodness and power. The basis of every 
rejoiclog in the good that comes to us must be io the 
great, unselfish conception how gloriously God is mov- 
ing in the worl! toward his own glory. If it comes to 
my knowledge that some exquisi.e work is being done 
in any far-away corner of tue world—a curtain lified 
in some old civilization, some work done by the self. 
sacrificeof man ‘or mao—! ought to rejvice in itsimply 
because it is so beautiful and good. 

There isa Being thus manifesting himself in some 
great utterance that comes to me, and gives me such 
satisfaction that I lift up my song of triumph for ft. 
It is a poor soul that cannot rejoice that the earth is the 
Lord's, and the fullness thereof ; that does not find im. 
mediate, r'ch satisfaction in that, even before associat 
ing itself with the world. Let us accustom ourselves to 
this triumph, apart from our own immediate life. The 
noblest Christian souls have always been able thus to 
exultin the gory of God apart from their own life. 
Yet it is impossible entir: ly to stop there. The first two 
verses make a great and noble psalm in themselves. 
But David does go on to associate his own life with the 
glorious life of God. After man has thus found God 
gloriousia the world, he may go on to claim bis part 
because he is God's child. He is part of the great hu- 
manity to which the blessedness of God may come. 

How is it possible that one should enter into this 
great, high life, this increasing exultation in the fact 
that man is God's child, immediately belonging to that 
which God is doing, even though our own action is not 
involved, simply because we are manifestations of him- 
self? ‘* Who shall ascend {:to the hill of the Lord, and 
sit in his ho'y place? Hethat hath clean bands and a 
pure heart.” The good man, obedient to God’s will, 
continually submitting his will, his willfulness, to the 
will of God—hbe enters into this great glory of God. 
Who shall go up there, where God manifests his power, 
and ent-r into the radiance and the beneficence? The 
man who keeps God’s commandments, does his will, 
makes himself the loving servant of God—he enters into 
the heart of this great and glorious life of God. 

Mn sees this triumphant progress of God's govern- 
ment. His soul burns to associate himself with it. Set 
the child inthe household, and he wants to be part of 
that great life he sees his father living. So the soldier 
desires to share in all the deeds done by the general, 
by makiog himself simply an obedient servant. A man 
wants to share in the progress of the great ideal of the 
state, the republican ideal. He may, by being an 
obedient subj -ct to the spirit and law of its life. If the 
lower would share in the glory of the higher, it is pos- 
sible only by obedience. The meekest and humblest 
hearts, the most insignificant, are capable of obedience ; 
and therefore any heart may go up ioto the hill of the 
Lord and sit in his holy place. Here is God doing 
wondrous things throughout the universe. If we would 
be associated with him, let us bow our wills to his will ; 
then he cannot move to any glory but along in his train 
we shall go with him ; he cannot move to any mount. 
ain of his holiness but we shall go to his hil and sit in 
loftiest places. 

Many reasons ougbt to prompt me to trample under 
foot the things which make me do and be wrong. But 
when I feel that, by doing right, I am entering into the 
deepest purposes of God and coming into association 
with his glory, then I am touched by the loftiest motives 
to hate my sins because they separate between me and 
his exaltation, and to love every moment and movement 
of goodness because it helps me to come into association 
with him. 

What was Christ doing in tho-e wondrous years of 
work? What is he doing in these wondrous ages of his 
spirit? ‘‘ Redeeming men,’ we say. But what is the 
use of redeeming men, if there is notning positive, if 
they are not brought to something ? They are brought 
to something ; first into goodness, and then into essen- 
tial association with the glory of God. Christ redeems 
us, first that we may be able to enter into his life, 
then that we may come into that untold association 
with the glorious issues of h's life promised to the 
soul in these great words of the Twenty-fourth Psalm. 
My salvation is not simply the saving of my soul from 
punishment, but the identification of my soul's life 
with the mst glorious thiogs that God can be and do 
through this eternity. In this view, bow worthy the 
tragedy of redemption seems! Men say, ‘‘ How wonder- 

ful that Jesus was ready to suffer!” But if we know 


Jesus and know what his redemption means, there wil! 
be no wonder. I cannot picture to myself Christ 
coming and knowing man, and not being willing to 
go up on the cross and suffer there, that man might 
be redeemed from what he is and brought to what he 
mizht become. 

Our duties seem often so insignificant, our relations 
to one another so tawdry and poor! But thereis noduty 
of our life which we cannot exalt and make it a duty 
done to God. There is no relation to our fellow-men 
which it is not possible to glorify by making it a relation 
to God; and then there can be nothing commonplace 
or insignificant in all our lives. Every obedience isa 
new tie that fastens our poor nature to the eternal 
nature. When we understand this, how glorious every 
little act of duty will become! We can rise in the 
morning and wonder what act of duty God is going 
to give us to do that day. Duty being the tle that 
binds the soul to God and God's infinite destinies, 
what soul may not rejoice in duty and stand with 
gladness before any task, because it comes as a direct 
messenger from Him who fs always glorious ' 

The latter pirt of the Psalm declares the glory of a 
world which is capabie of receiving God. At the door 
of the buman heart God's great messenger cries and 
asks for admission. ‘‘ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, an‘ the King of 
glory shall come in.” Tle calls upon the human heart 
to be just as large as it can be in order to receive God. 
The heart within, moved and stirred by the great sum- 
mons coming from without, answers, ‘‘ Who is this 
Kiog of glory ?’ The anewer comes back from the mes- 
senger of the King without, ‘‘ The Lord, strong and 
mighty ; the Lord, mighty in battle.” Oace again the 
same conversation goes back and fourth. Then the doors 
are thrown open, and the great King comes in. 

God comes up to the soul, and says, “ Be great, 
that you may take me in. Lift yourself to the high- 
est conception of duty; let your conscience be just 
as active and noble as possible, for 1 am coming in to 
dwell with you.’ There is no other such exaltation 
of our life as taking God into it, that he may inhabit 
it. Religion is not the submission, but the exaltation, 
of the soul. Submission is only that it may take God 
into exalt it. Weare not to be all the time telliug men, 
‘‘Submit, submit; put your face in the dust and cry 
out in your uncleanness; and perhaps God will lift 
you outof the dust.” We need to say that ; but we need 
to say something else. We need to aay, ‘‘ Lift your. 
selves up, and be the most glorious men you can be. 
Think of yourselves as beings destined to immortality, 
and now capable of spirituality; let every duty put 
hand to the door and fling it back,and the King of glory 
shall come in and dwell with you, and you be glorified 
by the exaltation.” 

In the Thirteenth Pealm the voice came from the dust. 
In the Twenty third Psalm the voice wassubdued and 
low and very sweet, a tone full of the sense of past 
miseries and the sense of rescue, of resting on the bosom 
of God. In this Twenty fourth Psalm the voice lifts itself 
up and says, *‘ God is greatand glorious.” Let us thank 
him for so governing the world and making it blessed, 
that, through him, we, as his children, are sharers in the 
gloriousness of those things done by our Father. There 
fore, rejoice with pecullar joy. By sympathy his acts 
become almost personally our deeds, the things he is 
doing in Europe and America, in Asia and Africa. It 
seems to me that, if a soul would fill itself with the 
spirit of this Twenty-fourth Psalm, it might forget sin. 
I can picture a soul, steeped in its spirit, beginning from 
the very first and going on without sin, easily, tri 
umphantly, richly increasing all the time; with no 
hindrances, er repentances of sin; going from strength 
to strength, until, unbruised, unharmed, it should go 
and dwell forever with God. If we cannot do this, we 
can keep before our eyes the certaia truth that, not sin- 
ning and repenting, but going by the power of God free 
from sin, is the high idenl. Thank God that there is 
forgiveness, but lift up the heart's life, year by year, 
Lent by Lent, until it is brought more and more past the 
power of fa ling, and Christ shall have saved us from the 
needs of forgiveness by saving us from sin. 


A LITTLE SERMON.’ 
By a WomaAN. 


HE congregation consisted of one woman, who sat 
on the front stairs in her own house at about six 
o'clock in the evening. 

Unlike most congregations of women, she had not the 
saving consciousness of being well dressed, which 
enables them to li-ten serenely to much unwelcome 
truth ; for ber calico gown showed the marks of at least 
one day’s hard wear, her hair bore traces of the ravages 
of a sweeping-cap, and her red haods betrayed their un- 
skillfulnees by various and many-colored bruises on 
knuckles and fingertips. In one of these hands she 

1 Extract from a paper read before the Woman's Missionary 
Society. 


held, not a gold-bound prayer-book, but an empty 
purse, for two white women and one black man had 
just deparied from her, leaving her house unto her, 
scrubbed and swept, but not garnished. 

In the unwonted stillness which reigned after six days 
of scraping and scouring and beating and tacking, 
this woman began to realize that she ached—ached in her 
back, and in her feet, and in her head ; and just as the 
sense of these bodily ills came upon her, a man passed 
her on the stairs—‘ Isn't it good to have it all fres and 
clean once more ?” 

To this cheerful question this woman made no reply, 
for her soul was overwhelmed by the bitter sight of 
some corners on a door before her, from which the dirt 
had not been thoroughly dislodged, and by the memory 
of a carpet upstairs that was askew, and by the knowl 
edge that the kitchen had been too hot when the white- 
washing was done, and finally by that long list, which 
never looks s> long as after spring housecleaning, of 
things that she wanted, but could not have. 

In silence, therefore, this unconscious congregation 
of one woman walked into her sitting-room, and was 
there confronted by a table heaped wih a week's 
neglected mending. Little red shirts and big ones, 
waists and pants and aprons and collars and bibs, 
besides a whole separate pile of stockings, whose yawn- 
ing holes opened up new vis'as of cespairing thought 
before her eyes, disclosing the shoes and stockings, 
school books, velocipedes, college bills, bicycles, party 
dresses, furs, hats, neckties, and glovis, of the next 
fifteen years of her children’s lives. “If it takes so 
much money to clothe and feed them now, when they 
are little, how shall we ever do all fur them that other 
people do for their children in the years that are coming ? 
Is it worth while to have children. just to see them suffer 
want?’ 

At this juncture tbe children in «uestion came troop- 
ing in, rosy, happy, and proud. ‘‘ See me, mamma,” said 
one, ‘‘ I’m a prince; this is his feather,” p inting toa 
long horse-chestnut blossom in his bat, ‘‘and these are 
his buttons,” touching a row of shining dandelions in the 
button-holes of his rusty little coat. ‘‘ Prince, indeed !’ 
thought this wicked woman—for, by this time, you see 
that this congregation was a nerdy one—** you'll find you 
are anything but a prince, a few years from now!" 

And so, sadly she undressed these chi'l:en, whole 
and sound in every limb, pityingly she heard them offer 
their trustful and innocent prayers, and tearfully she 
tucked the covers about them, saying, as she left their 
bedsides, ‘‘ Poor little things !" 

As the congregation in this instance seated nerself 
for her evening's work with the pile of stookings, the 
preacher's voice was suddenly raised. No anthem pre 
ceded him—or her, or it, as you please—no comfort- 
ing word of Scripture was read. The preacher, invisible 
and inspired, simply announced his text in the silence 
of the room, and began. The preacher's name, for 
want of a more accurate one, we call Conscience. His 
text he drew from memory—‘‘ The young grow into the 
air ; the old into the earth ;” and the sermon ran as fol- 
lows : 

You stand between the young and the old. The 

fancies and follies of youta are no longer alluring to 
you. Indeed, you have been at times conscious of a 
half-sad feeling of superiority in a company of young 
women ; you have felt that there was a great gulf fixed 
between the thoughts of youth and your thoughts, so 
that the young could not pass to you, nor you to them. 
But, though it is clear that you are no longer growing 
into the air, is it not equally clear that you are growing 
into the earth ? Are you any larger or better for being 
older? Are your troubles, now, about the corners not 
quite clean, the carpet awry, the servant who persists in 
being an individual with preferences of her own, rather 
than a machine that you c4n manipulate at your will— 
are these so very much more noble and dignified than 
the thoughts and troubles of your frivolous youth? Is 
it nobler to be taking thought concerning what one sbal] 
eat and drink, and wherewithal one shall be c'othed, 
even though you make these anxicties cover twenty years 
of the future, than to be building rosy and impossible 
castles on airy heights, where, whatever of Folly might 
be, sullen Care was not ? 

“ Is age, of itself, adding anything to you that makes 
up for the perbaps mistaken trustfulness and thought 
less confidence of your youth, when you were sure that 
life was worth the living, though you could no tel! the 
reason why ? 

‘“* Ah, it is surely no better to grow into the earth than 
into the air. 

‘* And this is the danger that besets a woman when 
she bids farewell to her youth, with all its beautiful 
visions, and settles down to the realizing of these visions 
out of the homely materials of her daily life and toil ; 
when, instead of the perfect house of her fancy, she is 
given an old and time-stained dwelling whose every line 
and angle, whose every tone and tint, are an offense to 
her esthetically educated eye, and is told that of this she 
must make her ideal home; when, instead of the hero 
and saint combined of her girlish fancy, toward whose 
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lofty height of character she should be ever climbing, 
she finds herself possessed of an ordinary flesh-and-blood 
husband, whose chief desire is to be well fed, who 
doesn’t like poetry, and who tells ber that her theories 
will do very wel) for heaven, but won’t work in this 
world ; who keeps the most important part of his soul 
locked up from her, that part in which he makes his 
plans, in which he transacts his business, that part of his 
soul which is having most to do with the making of his 
eternal character ; when, instead of the golden plenty 
with which she might add grace and beauty and an air 
of ease to her ancient dwelling, she finds herself set to 
make one dollar do the work of five; when, instead of 
the heroic deeds and sublime services she had planned, 
she finds herself stooping to carry a thousand paltry, 
mean-looking, unsymmetrical daily loads ; when, instead 
of treading an upward path over grand though rugged 
mountains of difficulty, she finds berself in a narrow 
way full of litt!e sharp stones that hurt her feet at every 
step ;; when, whatever her lot or station, she finds the 
actual in ber hands differing from the ideal of her early 
aspiration—then it is that she is in danger of bending 
over and growing into the earth as she grows old, so that 
food and clothes, and paltry neighborhood strifes, and 
small social triumphs, and the gaining of place and 
power for her children, become the reason and the end 
of her life. 

‘Is it not just this danger, perhaps dimly recognized, 
that has led women of late to form all sorts of self- 
improvement societies? Is it not the instinct of self- 
preservation blossoming out into societies of decorative 
art, scientific clubs,and reading circles? Women see that 
there is no lifeso apt to grow small and ugly as theirs 
unless it be inspired with great thoughts. It is made up 
of such ilttle things. It deals continually and unceas- 
ingly. with dirt, either at first or second hand. It is the 
ignoble question of meat and drink three times a day, 
so thatoften a man’s chief memory of his mother fs of 
the pieshe used to make. It means perpetual indoor 
contact with ignorance and {]] breeding, And because 
of all this, it needs a mighty inspiration.” 

And just here the preacher took up the May number 
of the ‘‘Home MissionaryjMagazine,” and, turning over 
its pages, continued : ‘‘ And God has provided these in- 
spirations, and to no woman on the earth a greater in- 
spiration than to you, a daughter of America, born in 
the cradle of liberty, reared in Freedom's native air, and 
free now, as the women of no other land are free, to use 
every power that God has given you. To you, thus pre- 
pared and equipped, comes the call to a service grand 
enough to lift your life up from its earthward growth, 
great enough to overflow your house and fill with its 
glory the doubtful corners on all your doors, to drown 
in sunshine the picture of the carpet askew that you see 
when your eyes are shut, and to substitute for that list 
of things that you want but cannot have, the nobler list 
of things that you can do without. 

“ And what is this noble service ? this worthy inspira- 
tion? It is the cleansing and purifying and sweetening 
of your beloved country ; it is the making a home for 
Christ which shal! include the sunny slopes of California, 
the rich valleys of our mighty rivers, the fragrant groves 
of Florida, and the glorious mountains of the West. 

‘“*Some of the gravest problems of America’s fut- 
ure,’ sald a thoughtful speaker not long ago, ‘are to be 
solved by the women of America.’ 

‘‘Isitso, dearsister? And is it because your country 
needs you so very much? She has always had God. 
She hashim now. Those deluded yet devoted Mormon 
women, those ignorant and impure black people in the 
South, and the multitude of the poor and the untaught 
who come to our shores every year, have always had, 
and have now, Christ, the Saviour of the world. Ah, 
it is not so_much that these people need you, as that you 
need them. 

‘“Who shall say which fs first in God’s mind when 
he shuts himself up to work through you ; what those 
for whom you work shall become by your labor, or 
what you shall become by the passing of his power and 
love through you ? 

‘‘This missionary work, to which you have so often 
to be urged, is not a stern duty which you must do in 
order to be saved, or to havea star in your crown by 
and by ; it is not a cross which you are to take up ; no, 
itis your salvation. It means hope and progress and 
development for you. It is the antidote to the pettiness 
of your life, to the belittling influence of small cares and 
sordid anxieties. Its rewards are not future ; they are 
not something to be given you, but something to be 
wrought in you. Who that ever gave acup of cold 
water, in the name of a disciple, has waited for her re- 
ward ? There was never a true gift made in all the 
world but that instantly and eternally rewarded the 

ver. 

‘Consider, further, the adaptation of this inspiration 
to your condition. It does not say to you, ‘Come 
out of your quiet home, despise your petty burdens, 
and seek a wider service.’ It says, ‘ Let me come into 
your home and enlarge its borders until it includes 
every room, in palace or cabin, where a baby opens 


its eyes to the blessed birthright of Freedom.’ It says, 
‘When you bend over your children, let me put into 
your heart the thought that In a certain high and 
sacred sense all the children of this great country are 
yours ; yours to mold, to teach, to love; their future 
is for your honor or your shame. And there is no in- 
spiration for a woman's life like this, for it appeals to 
woman's peculiar power, love. You remember reading, 
when you were young, that love was incidental in a 
man’s life, but to a woman it was all of life, so that if 
she failed in her love-life, she was undone. And you 
remember the indignation that stirred within you at 
the seeming injustice of such an arrangement of Prov- 
idence ; that a woman should be given but one chance 
of success. Hear, then, these words of a wiser than 
worldly philosopher : ‘ Love never faileth.’ Knowledge, 
and prophecy, and understanding, and eloquence, and 
skill, and hope, and faith may fail—‘ Love never 
faileth.’ 

“Have you never thought, when reading how 
Jesus rose from the table, and girded himself with 
a towel, and washed the tired feet of his disciples, 
‘How like a woman! A loving woman never stop; 
to think whether the service she renders the belovel 
is great or dignified. It is a woman's joy to do 
just these humble little things. The very thing itself 
which Jesus made symbolic for all time) is the delight 
ofa woman's heart. How joyfully{she washes the rosy 
feet of her babe; how proudly she bathes the sturdy, 
dirty little feet of her rollicking boy, that can hardly 
be held still long enough to receive the kisses she de 
lights to press upon them; how tenderly she caresses 
the weary, toil-worn feet of Age, mingling her tears 
of sympathy with the water that rests and refreshes 
them! Ah, no woman ever knows the power of the 
streams of love which God has started within her 
until some one of them receives a sudden check ; when 
the eager, self-forgetful, joyous service of love meets 
that insuperable obstacle—a grave ; when, like a mighty 
torrent, it roils back upon the full heart, making the 
baffied hands drop down, the eager feet halt, the very 
pulses stand still, and the soul cry out to its Maker, 
‘Why hast thou done this? Why open this fountain 
of love? Why teach it how to spend itself in serv- 
ing, only to see it pour its mighty waters into a grave, 
where there is no longer need nor reason for its serv- 
{ce 7’ 

“‘No spring of love in you but first existed in God. 
With you it was born when this child was laid in your 
arms, when this man found in you his helpmeet, when 
you first saw heaven through your mother’s eyes ; but it 
was from the beginning in God, therefore its mission is 
everlasting, its work is never done.” 

And here the sermon ended. The congregation rose 
softly and stole away to bed, only stopping at the chil- 
dren's Dedsides to kiss their flushed faces, and to say 
thankfully, *‘ He hath made them kings and priests 
unto God and his Father.” 

Cananpatova, N. Y. 


A SYRIAN WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 


OR two years part a Syrian convert, Ayah Barakat, 

has been interesting the women of this country in the 
women of heathen lands. She tells the story of her con- 
version and her life in Syria and Egypt in so quaint and 
interesting a manner that a sketch of her life is best 
given as reported from a recent lecture : 


‘*T ran away from my home in Syria onetime,”’ she said, 
‘* and tried to gain admission to the mission school, but they 
brought me back, and my brotker said: * Now you will be 
an old maid. No one will ever marry you; but you will 
never run away again after the beating I will giveyou ;’ and 
then he beat me over the head and back, and cursed me, and 
said: ‘You wicked girl, why do you run after the new re- 
ligion®’ I hardly can make you understand how we live in 
Syria, at the foot of the mountains of Lebanon, where I was 
broughtup. It is not as you live inthis country. Even our 
rich men do not live like you. My home was only a poor 
little room—our bedroom, kitchen, diring-room, sitting-room, 
andall. Inthe evening we laid our pillows on the floor and 
slept, six of us, and many nights when all the others were 
asleep I would kneel and pray to Christ till my brother waked 
up and beat me in the mouth, and said: ‘ You bad girl, you 
won’t give up the new religion, you say ; then I’)) kill you; 
and then he would beat me again. Bat [ could not give up 
Christ, and all the time I was thinking about the Christians. 
I would start on Sunday to go to church to listen to the 
preaching, and my brother would meet me onthe way and 
bring me home again, beating me all thetime. I met the 
missionaries now and then, though, and I begged them to 
send me to their school, and one day a missionary said to 
me: ‘Good news! have foryou. Far away in America 
there isa city called Philadelphia, and there is a Sunday- 
school there of the charch of Dr. Ellis, of Chestnut Street.’ 
I used to think that everybody in America was a good Chris- 
tian, likethe missionary, and I was glad to hear news from 
it. Sol asked what the good news was. And then the 
missionary told me that the children of Dr. Ellis’s Sunday- 
school were going to pay for me to go to the seminary, and 
the missionary took me away with him. I never felt that I 
was converted or that I was a child of Christ before that first 
year I wasatthe seminary. I had thought | was before, but 


it was not so. I was fortwo years {and a half in that semi- 
nary, learning to read and write. My brother, the one that 
used to trouble me so, where is he now? A good Christian, 
preaching Christ in Syria. All my English is from picking 
up; I never learned it at the seminary. I thought! never 
would need it, so you must excuse me if | do not speak quite 
plainly. After Ileft the seminary I got married and went 
with my husband to Egypt, where we saw many wonderful 
things. In Cairo there is the largest schoo! or college in the 
world. Nine or ten thousand young men spend from six to 
nine years of their lives there studying the Koran and Arabic. 
The Koran is written in the purest of Arabic, and noone 
who is not able to speak the purest of Arabic can become a 
Mohammedan priest. No school or college in the world 
teaches the Bible as those young men learn the Koran. 
When they come out they can tell you how many dots, how 
many letters, therearein the book. From Cairo we went up 
the Nile. There are a great many people talking about that 
trouble in the Soudan just now, but they don’t understand 
how itis. They cannot know; it is impossible for them to 
think of the condition of the poor women of that country. 
Their husbands and brothers have been taken by the Mahdi 
to fight, and they are left starving athome. When we went 
up the Nile the people from far and near gathered to see us, 
and stood watching while we ute, and when we had finished 
they ran like wild beastato pick up the crumbs and bones, 
and the mother snatched the food from the child and the child 
from the mother. That’s how it is in Soudan to-day, and the 
cause is that false prophet, the Mahdi. You'll understand 
what made General Gordon want tohelp them. You who 
livein America can have no conception of the lives of women 
in Syria and Egypt. Women suffer for the false religion; 
the little girls are married at the age of eight or nine years ;the 
wife ia a prisoner and the widowaslave. Itisagreat shame 
for one Woman not to bea Christian. It is a great shame 
for any woman in this country who professes to be a Chris- 
tian not to deny herself to help the women of Syria and 
Egypt and all the countries of the heathen. Oh, you don’t 
know what self-denial is, you women of America! Maybe 
you would like to go with me into the women’s apartment 
in Egypt. If you would go to the men’s apartment you 
would find a clean room, and persons to wait on you, but it 
is not so in the women’s apartment. The women live onthe 
lower floor, withthe chickens. They have nothing todo but 
smoke and drink coffee all day. They cannot go out at 
all except to the back yard to sit upon the hot stones. It 
will be lucky for you if you do not go among the women 
while there is mourning, for then you will see such terrible 
things that you will not want to stay long. You will find 
the women with their faces all painted blue, and with mud 
over them, and you will find paid mourners shouting and 
dancing in the room till they fall down fainting and are 
succeeded by other mourners, while the women beat them- 
selves till blood comes. They must beat themselves at least 
three times a day for fifty days after the death of a relative, 
and the mourners must be with them allthattime. They 
never will pray to God at all during that forty days. They 
are angry with God for taking away their husband and their 
supporter. But where are the children’? Not with their 
mothers. No; they are with the African slave girls in 
another part of the house. If you go to them, the African 
slave girls will cover up their faces, for they are not used to 
seeing strangers. But if you ever see their eyes, you will 
never forget them, they look so sad ; and maybe they will 
talk to you, if they trust you, and ask whether there 
is apy place on earth where a poor Central African 
dog can be at peace. I hope and believe the result 
of the war will be that slavery will be stopped in the 
Soudan, and that that good man, Genera! Gordon, who gave 
his life for that cause, will have had his wish performed. 
But lam interrupticg my story about Cairo, where I and 
my Christian husband bired a flat and lived very comforta- 
bly for eleven days. The eleventh day was Sunday, and my 
husband went to the Sunday-school, leaving me behind with 
my child, as | was not very well. He had not been gone 
long when I saw two policemen come into the street 
holding a little boy and beating him, and saying, ‘ Death to 
the Nazarene!’ Then came two women and a dozen young 
men, and then a lot of people shouting, ‘ This is the day to 
have the Nazarenes’ blood run in the street like water,’ and 
the screaming came from everywhere. The men had axes 
and hammers, and broke the doors. Then my husband ran 
ia and said, ‘Cover yourself and come with me; let us see 
my sister before they kill us.’ Sol covered myself with a 
shawl and took my baby under it, and we ran down stairs and 
out to my eister’s house, and there we locked the doors and 
knelt down and prayed, and all the time we heard the noise 
of the shouting and screaming grow louder on the streets, 
and we knew that the crowd would come to us if we waited. 
So we agreed that if we could get away we would al! meet 
at a place on the seashore. Then we covered ourselves up 
to look like Mchammedans, and went out, one by one. | ran 
through the crowd with my baby under my shaw), seeing so 
much and hearing so much, and if you asked me how | es- 
caped, ladies, don’t know. it was wonderful! how God led 
us safely through, but we all escaped, and met at the place 
on the seashore, and we found a smal! English schooner 
bound for Malta, and took passage on her and got to Malta. 
There we did not know what to do; we had turned our backs 
on Egypt forever ; but where could we go’? We decided finally 
to go to America, but how to get there wasthetrouble. I 
had left the address of the American Sunday-schoo! in Cairo. 
At last we wrote to the postmaster of Philadelphia: ‘ Dear 
sir, if you know who Dr. Ellis Chestnuts is please give him 
this letter.’ No answer came to this, and we finally got help 
to go to England, and after that to come to America, where 
we wandered three days in the streets before we found our 
friend, who proved to be Dr. Ellis, of Chestnut Street. 
Since then all has gone well.’’ 

» Mrs. Barakat expects to return to Syria to labor among 
her people. 
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Bvenine ame. 


MR. GLADSTONES GREAT SPEECH. 


The House of Commons on the night of Monday, 
April 27, listened to one of those great efforts of oratory 
from the Premier which only occasions of the greatest 
moment in public affairscall out. The speech was great, 
not so much because of the graces of rhetoric as because 
it was dignified, manly, patriotic without extravagance, 
conservative without a symptom of undue yielding. 
The question before the Hlouse was on the adoption of 
the vote of credit for $55,000,000, to cover pust expendi- 
tures in the Soudan and the cost of military and naval 
preparations made necessary by the strained relations 
with Russia. The House, sitting as a (‘ommittee of 
Supply, having rejected by a vote of 229 to 186 the mo- 
tion of the ()pposition to separate the credit for the Sou- 
dan from the ‘‘ spec'al preparation account,” Mr. Glad- 
stone, after a short discussion of the Soudan «uestion, 
sald : 

‘‘ A demand for information is always a plausible de- 
mand, often a reasonuble demand, never a demand to be 
treated with anything but respect. Let us consider what 
is the present position und what is the mode of conduct 
of the Government adapted to that position. It is not 
a case of war. There is no war before us, actual, or | 
may even perhaps say, proximate, though I am slow to 
deal with epithets which are, of course, liable to some 
latitude of interpretation. I am not called upon to de- 
fine, and I would find great difficulty in defining—since 
it does not stand upon any choice of mine or of my col- 
leagues—the degree of danger that may be before us. 
We have labored and we continue to labor for an honor- 
able settlement by pacific means. [But one thing 
I will venture to say with regard to that sad con- 
tingency—an outbreak of war, a rupture of relations 
between two great powers like Russia and England—one 
thing I will say with great strength of conviction and 
great earnestness, in my endeavor to impress it upon the 
committee : that we will strive to conduct ourselves to 
the end of this diplomatic controversy in such a way as 
that, if unbappily it is to end in violence or rupture, 
we may at least be able to challenge the verdict of civil. 
ized mankind, upon a review of the correspondence, 
upon a review of the demands and refusals, to say 
whether we have or whether we have not done al! that 
men could do, by every just and honorable effort, to 
prevent the plunging of two such countries, with all the 
millions that own their sway, {nto bloodshed and strife. 
In my opinion the question before the committee at this 
moment isa simple and very parrow one. What we 
present to you is a case for preparation. Is there or is 
there not any case for preparation ? Look at the facts be- 
foreus. Try them by that test, and by no other. Donot 
urge your own foregone conclusions as to the misconduct 
of Russia, orany one. Do not enter into the judicial 
part of the case only, but also into that part of it which 
is prudential. Upon that aspect of the case, and that 
ulone—asking for no credit as to the future and no ac- 
quittal as to the past—we say it isa cause for preparation. 
The facts within your knowledge ure enough to make it 
your bounden duty so to prepare. Therefore, if I am 
asked for more information, my answer is this: It is 
impossible for us to give you full information. We 
could not at this moment open up the correspondence 
that has been going on. Wecould not lay before you 
unsifted information and rumors that have reached us. 
We could not enable you by any possibility to judge of 
a question that bus not yet reached a state of maturity 
for judgment. The evidence is not complete. The de- 
velopment is simply going forward. Donot let us too 
sanguinely point to a favorable issue. Do not let us de 
spair that reason and justice may on both sides prevail 
over narrower and more unworthy feelings. Wecannot 
give you all the information we possess. If we did give 
it, it would not place you in a position for a conclusive 
judgment. Were we to give part, we should infallibly 
mislead you, and therefore we stand simply upon what 
is patent and notorious, and eay that there is in those 
patent and notorious facts—with which the whole world 
is acquainted—cause, and abundant cauee, for prepara- 
tions. Shall { now in a very few words sketch rapidly 
and slightly the outlines of those patent and notorious 
facts ? 

‘“‘ The starting-point of our movement in this case is 
our obligation of honor to the Ameer, who stands be- 
tween us and any other consideration of policy. But 
our obligations to him are not absolute. We are not 
obliged—God forbid we should ever be obliged—to de- 
fend him, or anybody else, were he misled into a course 
of tyranny, against the just resentment of his subjects. 
We are not bound to sustain him in ary course of evil, 
but we havea contingent obligation to give him our aid 
and support, and I think every one who hears me will say 
that that obligation should be fulfilled in no stinted 
manner, if it really be a living obligation, contingent 
only upon this one condition—that his conduct is such 
that wecan honestly approve it. That is the present con- 


dition of affairs in connection with the Ameer of Afghan. 
istan. I have stated distinctly to the House that there 
have been full communications between him and the 
Viceroy of India, and that the language he holds and 
the principles he announces are those which absolutely 
entitle him to call upon us to act in concert and council 
with him ; to act for him, and, as far a3 we can, with 
him, to protect him in the possession of his just rights. 

‘* Well, with this view, a plan was formed for the de- 
limitation of the frontier between Afghanistan and what 
was only yesterday the Turcoman country, but what has 
now become, by rapid process, Russian territory. We 
have made very rapid progress ourselves in various 
quarters of the world, and the idea which, beyond all, 
I desire to carry along with me at every step of this pain- 
ful and anxious process is the determination to make 
every allowance and concession to those with whom 
we are dealing that we should claim for ourselves. 
Therefore, I will only say that this territory has 
rapidly become Russian; and that Russia is now in 
immediate contact with Afghanistan, and that the plan 
made for the delimitation of the Afghan territory has, 
unhapplly, been frustrated to this extent—that it has not 
yet taken effect inaction. The circumstances of the 
delay may have to be carefully examined hereafter. [ am 
not about to examine them now or make the delay a matter 
of charge, but I must point out a notorious fact—that it 
allowed for military advances upon debated ground that 
were obviously and on the face of them in a high degree 
dangerous to the peace and dangerous to the future set- 
tlement of the question. However, we set ourselves to 
bring about an agreement with Russia by which we 
hoped that those dangers might in a great degree be neu- 
tralized. That agreement was concluded on the 16th of 
March, although it has passed by the date of the 17th of 
March, inasmuch as I think that was the date on which 
it was telegraphed to Sir Peter Lumeden. The agree- 
ment consisted of a covenant and a consideration. The 
covenant was that the Ruestlan troops should pot advance 
or attack, provided the Afghan troops did not advance 
or attack. That was the covenant. There followed a 
reservation, and the reservation was, that unless 
in the case of some extraordinary accident, such as 
a disturbance in Penjdeh, the statu quo should re 
main undisturbed. I well recollect the feeling which 
the mention of that reservation created in the House. 
The same feeling had been created in our own minds. 
It was obvious that we were just as much entitled to 
insert reservations on our side. I only now refer to 
this matter in order to describe, as well as I can, the 
spirit in which we have endeavored to proceed—a spirit 
of liberal construction and interpretation wherever we 
thought we could apply it without sacrifice of honor or 
duty. Exceptions might have been taken to that reser- 
vation as covering large contingencies had we been 
inclined to examine it in a spirit of caviling and crit- 
icisam. But we determined to give credit, and we 
thought it our duty to give credit, to the parties to that 
agreement, and we acted upon that duty ; and I did not 
in this House say one word to impute evil color to that 
reservation. We thought it our duty to give that con. 
struction to the reservation, and I do not say that the 
construction is shown to have been wrong. Come what 
may, I am bound to say that, although the House 
was somewhat startled by the reservation, I believe 
the agreement was accepted by the House as a bind 
ing covenant. It was a very solemn covenant, in- 
volving great issues. There were thousands of men on 
the one side, standing for their country, and on the 
other side for what they thought their patriotic duty, 
placed in a position of dangerous contiguity and in 
danger of bloody collision. This engagement came 
between the danger and the people opposed to It, and 
we believed that it would be recognized as one of the 
most sacred covenants ever made between two great 
nations, and that there would be rivalry between the 
two powers to sift the incident that followed to the end, 
and ascertain how it had come about and who and 
where were the persons upon whom responsibility 
rested. 

‘* Allthis remains in suspense. What happened ? The 
bloody engagement of the 30th of March followed the 
covenant. I shall overstate nothing. I shall not pur- 
posely overstate anything. All I say is this—that that 
woeful engagement of the 30th of March distinctly 
showed that one party, or both, had, either through il! 
will or through unfortunate mishap, failed to fulfill the 
conditions of the engagement. We considered it, and 
we consider it still, to be the duties of both countries, 
and above all I will say it is for the honor of both coun- 
tries, to examine how and by whose fault this calamity 
came about. I will have no foregone conclusion. I 
will not anticipate that we are in the right, and, although 
I have perfect confidence in the honor and intelligence 
of our officers, I will not now assume that they may 
not have been misled. I will prepare myself for the 
issue, and I will abide by it as fat as I can in a spirit 
of impartiality. What I say is that those who have 
caused such an engagement to fail ought to become 
known to their own Government and to each con- 


tracting party. I will not say that we are even now 
in possession of all the facts of the case, but we are 
in possession of facts which create in cur minds im- 
pressions unfavorable to the conduct of some of those 
who form the other party to these negotiations ; but I 
will not deviate from the strictest principle of justice 
in anticipating anything of the ultimate issue of that 
fair inguiry which we desire to prosecute and are en- 
deavoripg to prosecute. The cause of that deplorable col- 
lision may be uncertain. Whose was the provocation is a 
matter of the utmost consequence. Weknow that the at. 
tack was a ltussian attack. We know that the Afghans 
suffered in life, in spirit, andin repute. Weknow thata 
blow was struck at the credit and authority of a sovereign 
who is our protected ally, and who had committed no 
offense. All I say is, we cannot, in that state of things, 
close this book and say, ‘ We will look into it no 
more. We must do our best to have right done in this 
matter. 

** Under these circumstances there is a case for prepara- 
tion, and I hope that the House wi!] feel with me, after 
what I have said, the necessity we are under of holding 
the Soudanese funds available for service elsewhere. I 
hope the liouse will not press upon us a demand for 
time, which can have no other effect than propagating 
here and elsewhere tie belief that there is some indecis- 
fon in the mind of Parliament, whereas I believe that, 
with one heart and one soul and one purpose only, 
while reserving the absolute liberty of judging the con- 
duct of ihe Government and visiting them with its con. 
sequences, the House will go forward to perform and 
meet the demands of justice ani the calls of honor, and 
will, subject only to justice and to honor, labor for the 
purposes of peace.” 

The vote to pass the entire credit of $55,000,000 en 
bloe to the Government, as Mr. Gladstone had requested, 
wes then put from the Chair. The credit in this form 
was at once agreed to without discussion, amid loud and 
prolonged cheering from both sides. The cheering was 
renewed and made tumultuous when Mr. Gladstone 
arose from his place and passed out of the Chamber. 


HERE AND THERE. 
THE SECRET OF GRANT’S PRE-EMINENCE AS A 
GENERAL. 


A recent writer, well acquainted with the great mili- 
tary leaders of the Union forces, after naming as the 
four greatest generals Grant, McPherson, Sherman, and 
Sheridan, comments on the pleasant fact that between 
these four great commanders there was never the shadow 
of jealousy or envy. ‘‘ It is the highest honor that 
Grant ever received from men's judgment or admiration 
that these three able captains all willingly and always 
looked up to him as their superior. McPherson fell 
in battle before the splendor of his abilities could at 
tract the world’s attention, but in his death Grant, 
as he declared, lost one of the greatest—perhaps 
the very greatest—of his lieutenants. Sheridan, as in 
right of his Irish blood, had the fiercest spirit in 
battle; Sherman, the greatest invention in council ; 
while McPherson could fight with the one and plan 
with the other; tut they all admitted, because they 
knew and felt, that * the silent, gray-eyed man’ was bet- 
ter than they. ‘ Why,’ I asked General Sherman once, 
‘did you and Sheridan always acknowledge Grant to be 
your leader” ‘ Because,’ he responded, in his quick, 
idiomatic manner, ‘ while 1 could map out a dozen plans 
fora campaign, every one of which Sheridan would 
swear he could fight out to victory, neither he nor I 
could tell which of the plans was the best one; but 
Grant, who simply sat and listened and smoked while 
we had been talking over the maps, would at the end of 
our talking tell us which was the best plan, and in a 
dozen or two words the reason of his decision, and then 
it would all be so clear to us that he was right, that 
Sheridan and I would look at each other and wonder 
why we hadn't seen the advantage of it ourselves. I 
tell you,’ he continued, after a moment's pause, ‘ Grant 
Is not appreciated yet. The military critics of Europe 
are too ignorant of American geography to appreciate 
the conditions of his campaigns. Whatis it to march 
an army from Berlin to Paris? Look at the shortness 
of the distance. Look at the multitude of roads. Look 
at the facilities of transportation. Consider how many 
times the same ground has been fought over by succes- 
sive commanders. Is not every point of vantage known ? 
What commander can blunder where all the conditions 
are open to hiseye ? But I have seen Grant plan cam. 
paigns for half a million of troops along a front line 
2,500 miles in length, and send them marching to their 
objective points, through sections where the surveyor’s 
chain was never drawn, and where the commissariat ne- 
cessitles alone would have broken down any transporta- 
tion system of Europe ; and three montbs later I have 
seen those armies standing where he said they should be, 
and what he planned accomplished ; and I give it as my 
military opinion that General Grant is the greatest com- 
mander of modern times, and with him only three others 
can stand—Napoleon, Wellington, and Moltke.’ 
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Rooks AN UTHORS. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


The Century.—Promptly with the first of the month 
comes the May ‘‘ Century,” the first of the magazines to 
begin the excellent practice of publication upon the 
date printed on the title page. The war articles occupy 
more space than ever, and, to keep the literary balance, 
the issue has been enlarged by sixteen pages. General 
McClellan contributes a clear and carefully written 
paper on ‘ The Peninsular Campaign,” with a some- 
what more detailed account of his relations with Lin- 
coln and Stanton than has before been given. General 
Joseph E. Johnston's ‘‘ Manassas to Seven Pines’ is in 
the main an clahorate defense of his conduct from the 
aspersions of Jefferson Davis's history. Among the 
por raits of the numbrr are those of General Grant 
(from a photograph of 1864), of General Lee and Genera! 
Jobnston, of General McClellan (the froctispiece), and 
of the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres, who 
were aides on General McClellan's staff. The lighter 
war articks are very reada' le. We quote a paragraph 
from General J. D. Imboden’s interesting ‘‘ Incidents of 
the Batile of Manassas :” 

“The fighting was renewed, and was terrific. Jackson 
ordered me to go from battery to battery and see that the 
guns were properly aimed and the fuses cut the right 
length. This was the work of but a fewmipnutes. On re- 
turning to the left of the line of guns, | stopped to ask 
General Jackson's permission to rejoin my battery. The 
fight was just then hot enough to make him feel wel. His 
eyes fairly blazed. He had a wayof throwing up bis left 
hand w.th the open palm towards the person he was ad- 
dressing. He threw up bis band as hetold me.o go. The 
air was full of flying missiles, and as he spoke he jerked 
down his band, and I saw the blood was streaming from it. 
I exclaimed, ‘General, you are wounded.’ He replied, as 
he drew a handkerchief from bis breast pocket, and began 
to bind it up, ‘Only a scratch—a mere scratch,’ and gal- 
loped away alongthe line... . 

‘*General Jackson’s wound, received under the circum- 
stances I bave described, became very serious when inflam- 
mation set in. On bearing, three days after the fight, that 
he was suffering with it, | rode to his quarters, in a little 
farmhouse near Centreville. Although it was barely sun- 
rise, be was out under the trees, bathing his hand with 
spring water. It was much swollen and very painful, but 
he bore hisnself stoically. His wife and baby had arrived 
the night before. His little daughter Ju:i# was still in long 
dresses, and | remember tossing her, to nei creat delight, 
while breakfast was being made ready on a rude't : ble under 
the trees. Of course the battle was the only tupic dis- 
cussed at breakfast. 1l remarked in Mrs. Jackson's hear- 
ing, ‘ General, bow is it that you can keep so cool, and ap- 
pear so utterly insensible to danger, insuch a storm of shells 
and bullets as rained about you when your hand was hit ®’ 
He instantly became grave and reverential in his manner, 
and answered in a low tone of great earnestness : ‘ Captain, 
my religious belief teaches me to feel as safe in battle as in 
bed. God bas fixed the time for my death. I do not con- 
cern myself about ‘/at, but to be always ready, no matter 
when it may overtake me.’ He adde“, after a pause, look- 
ing me full in the face: ‘Captain, that is the way all men 
should live, and then all men would be equally brave.’ ”’ 


General Adam Badeau’s article on General Grant is 
full of anecJotes and reminiscences. The estimate of 
Grant's character is so just and well expressed that we 
are impelled to quote at some Jength : 


‘The characteristics of the man were exactly those he 
manifested as a soldier—directness and steadiness of pur- 
pose, clearness and certainty of judgment, self-reliance, and 
immutable determination. 

“Grant’s genius, too, was always ready: it was always 
brightest inan emergency. All his faculties were sharpened 
in battle ; the man who to some seemed duil, or even slow, 
was then prompt and decided. When the circumstances 
were once presented to him, he was never long in deter- 
mining. He seemed to havea facul'y of penetrating at once 
to the heart of things. He saw what wasthe point to strike, 
or the thing to do, and be never wavered in his judgment 
afterward, unless, of course, under new contingencies. 
Then he had no false piide of opivion, no hesitation in un- 
do'ng what he had ordered ; but if the circumstances re- 
mained the same, he never doubted his own judgment. I 
asked him once how he could be so calm in terrible emer- 
gencies, after giving an order for a corps to go into battle, 
or directing some intricate maneuver. He repiied that he 
had dene his best and could do no better; others might 
bave ordered more wisely or decided more fortunately, but 
he was conscious that he had done what he could, and he 
gave himself no anxiety sbout the jadgment or the decision. 
Of course he was anxious about the accomplishment of bis 
plans, but never as to whether he ought to have attempted 
them. So, on the night of the battle of the Wilderness, 
when the right of his army had been broken and turned, 
after he had given his orders for new dispositions, he went 
to his tent and slept calmly till morning. 

**Not that be was ind'fferent to human life or human 
suffering. I bave been with him when he left a hurdle-race, 
unwilling to see men risk thrir necks needlessly ; and he 
came away from one of Blondin’s exhibitions at Niagara, 
angry and nervous at the sight of one puor wretch in gaudy 
clothes crossing the whirlpool ona wire. But he could sub- 
ordinate such sensations when necessity required it. He 
risked his life, and was ready to sacrifice it, for his country ; 


and he was ready, if need came, to sacrifice his countrymen, 
for be knew that they too made the offering. 

“It was undoubtedly as a fighter rather than a maneu- 
verer that Grant distinguished himself. He was ready with 
resource and prompt in decision at Belmont and Donelson, 
but it was the invincible determination at both these places, 
as well as at Shiloh, that won. As with men, so with armies 
and generals: skill and strength are tremendous advantages, 
but courage outweighs them all. 

‘* His relations with the troops were peculiar. He never 
made speeches to the soldiers, and of course never led them 
himself into battle after he assumed his high commands. But 
in every battle they saw bim certainly once or twice far to 
the front, as exposed as they ; for there always seemed to 
come a time in each engagement when he was unwilling to 
use the eyes or ears of another, but must observe for him- 
selfin order to determine. The soldiers saw all this; they 
knew, too, that when he rode around in camp it meant 
action, and the sight of his blue overcoat, exactly like their 
own, was asignal to prepare for battle. They found out 
his character, and respected his qualities. They felt that 
he meant well, although when the time came he spared 
them not, for the cause. Thus, though so undemonstrative, 
he awoke a genuine enthusiasm. After the battle of the 
Wildernes:, he rode at night along the road where Han- 
cock’s veterans lay, and when the men discovered it was 
Grant, and that his face was turned toward Richmond, they 
knew in a moment they were not to retire across the Rapi- 
dan, as so often before ; and they rose in the darkness and 
cheered until the enemy thought it was a night attack, and 
came out and opened fire. When the works were carried at 
Petersburg, their enthusiasm was, of course, unbounded : 
and whenever they caught a glimpse of him in the Appo- 
mattox campaign, the cheers were vociferous. After the 
surrender of Lee, they began without orders to salute him 
with cannon, but he directed the firing to cease, lest it 
should wound the feelings of the prisoners, who, he said, 
were once again our countrymen.”’ 

A few of the many otker important features of the 
number are a paper on the ‘‘ Rescue of Greely at Cape 
Sabine,” by Ensign Charles H. Harlow, of the ‘‘ The- 
tis,’ containing an amusing fac-simile of the ‘‘ Arctic 
Moon,” the newspaper printed as a pastime at Fort 
Conger ; a critical paper on Whittier by Mr. E. C. 
Stedman ; a thoughtful article on the relations of science 
and faith, by the R-v. T. T. Munger; and « charming 
short story by Mis. Helen Jackson. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—In point of illustration 
we have rarely seen a better number than that for May, 
which has a pleasant flavor of spring about ft. Mr. 
Dewey Bates’s ‘‘ About the Market Gardens,” especially, 
gives a charming glimpse of outdoor life, and his draw- 
ing of ‘‘ Pink Gathering” is a delightful rustic scene. 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, 
attempts to revive the general interest in General Wolse- 
ley, just now not exact'y at i's maximum, by « char- 
acter sketch, which, like everything Mr. Forbes does, 
is interesting reading. Some romantic *‘ Legends of 
Toledo,” « poem by the author of ‘‘ John Halifax” on 
the death of Gordon, and Mr. Walter Crane's quaintly 
illustrated ‘‘ Sirens Three” make up, with the serizls, 
an excellent number. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 


MRS. BARR’S LATEST STORY.’ 


Readers of The Christian Union are familiar with 
Mrs. Barr's style and manner of telling a story. Of the 
many contributors to ourcolumns it is safe to say that 
none is more widely read and appreciated than she ; 
rone more certain of stirring those echoes in the way of 
letters from readers al! over the country which are the 
best evidences of genuine power. Mrs. Barr's short 
stories have been notable successes in many directions ; 
they have been intensely dramatic, and yet almost free 
from any overwrought or fictitious element; they have 
presented life, not in its conventional and arbitrary 
aspects, but in its profound, universal instincts; they 
have been rich in the poetry of deep feeling and of high 
ideals presiding over the tragedy and discord of circum- 
stances, and moving all things to an end which, if often 
sad, is always rational, worthy, and commensurate with 
the energies and emotions involved in the working out 
of the drama. Tuese are characteristics of the very best 
work in fiction, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
some of Mrs. Barr's stories will stand comparison with 
the most popular productions of their clasa, and still 
leave asurplusage of sentiment, feeling, and, in one word, 
of life. 

The secret of Mrs. Barr's power and of her growing 
success is an open one; thcre is no occult process be- 
hind her work which is steadily bringing it into greater 
prominence and popular recognition. Her conception 
of fiction is vitai rather than literary ; life is to her the 
supreme fact, and not any theory of it or of its expres- 
sion. She feels deeply, intensely, and intelligently, and 
instead of analyzing that which calls forth and underlies 
feeling she suffers it to take possession of her, and to 
speak with the definiteness and thrill of the first emotion, 
and not with the measured accents of an emotion filtered 
through the analytical perceptions. It is this grasp of 
life at first hand, this fresh, deep feeling for all that goes 
into the sadness and joy of human experience, this in 


Jan Vedder's Wife. By Amelia E. Barr. (New York ; Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


sight into oppressed and struggling careers, and this out. 


look into the larger possibilities of moral and spiritual 
achievement, which have made such stories as ‘‘ Jern 
Promoter” veritable idyls of beautiful, adequate, and 
dramatic living. 

In ‘‘ Jan Vedder's Wife” there is a freshness of feel. 
ing indescribably refreshing to the jaded reader of 
current novels ; a fresoness of feeling for which many 
a more studied and critical writer of fiction would gladly 
exchange his trained artistic skill. Life is, after all, the 
fact which all novelists seek to portray ; and to bave car- 
ried to ame maturity of intellectual powera faculty of ob- 
servation so naturally and keenly sensitive, and emotions 
so responsive, is a plece of great good fortune for Mrs. 
Barr and her readers alike. One feels throughout this 
charming story those overarching heavens, out of which 
the light retrea's with such reluctant steps, when sum- 
mer lingers over the distant Shetland Islands ; one hears 
always the monotone of the rising and ebbing tides, and 
the racy, perilous life of the sea colors the story with 
that glow which never fades from men’s thoughts of the 
sea. The story itself is dramatic ; a romance of domes. 
tic life, full of pathos and tragedy, b«t preside’ over by 
that Providence which guides all life that is willing to 
learn and to be led. Noone who begins the first chapter 
will leave the last unread, nor will any reader lay it 
down at the end without a clearer perception of the 
beauty and essential dignity of the most remote and ob- 
scure experience interpreted from the standpoint of 
moral and spiritual purpose and control. 

Mrs. Barr bas still faults to outgrow; her work is 
marred by occasional carelessness and lack of propor. 
tion ; but she has a rare gift, and she {s making good use 
of it. Of late she has been steadily growing, not only 
in popular recognition, but in grasp and mastery of her 
subjects ; unless we are greatly mistaken, she is advanc- 
ing to a permanent and leading place among Ameri 
can novelists. Her appeal is always from what is best 
in her theme to what is best in her readers; there isin 
her an evident reverence for human pature and human 
life; there is in her, also, a deep kinsbip with the sor. 
rows and anguish which are not only part of universal 
life, but the part within whose shadow and silence the 
deepest and the highest things have their abiding-place. 
If Mrs. Barr continues faithful to her gifts and her 
opportunitits—and we have no doubt she wi!l—success 
of a very high and worthy kind lics before her both as 
an incentive and a reward. 


THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST.’ 


It has been the custom of the author to lecture to the 
students of the New College, Edinburgh, on Homiflet- 
ical and Pastoral Theology, at the very close of a four 
years theological course of study, with a view to com. 
municate a practical impulse rather than to impart in- 
struction. From these lectures this suggestive and val. 
uable book has grown, and it forms a fit sequel to Dr. 
Blaikie’s other volumes on kindred themes. It is a care 
ful study of our Lord asa minister among men, exam 
ining his preparation, his sp‘rit, his work as a teacher, 
his discourses, and his dealings with tae Apos'les and 
the different classes with which he came in contact. 
The whole is considered as an example for the Chris- 
tian ministry of today. Though the work of Jesus 
Christ was unlike that of any other, yet inasmuch as he 
declared to his disciples, ‘‘ As the Father hath sent me 
into the world, eren s have I also sent you into the 
world,” there is just ground for citing him as the Ex. 
emplar in the spirit and method of work. The nature 
of his preparatien, a3 directive for young men entering 
the ministry, is very strongly presented. It consisted in 
the subjection of himself to the will of his heavenly 
Father, to lawful human au'hority, to the requirements 
of his official position. The tempt:tion following the 
heavenly announcement of bis personality completed 
this process of preparation, strangely at variance with 
the eager strife for position and recognition seen in so 
many young aspirants for clerical honors. The inner 
spirit of his ministry was marked by the three elements, 
in perfect proportion, which enter into true consecration 
—high reverence for the will and claims of the Father, 
intense sympathy for man, self-surrender. ‘‘ Engrossed 
as he was with his work, he had no time for foreign 
travel, or for science, or art, or phi osophy, or history, 
or any branch of literature, or for any of the ordinary 
recreations or amenities of life. It behooved bim to dis- 
card all such things while engaged in laying the founda- 
tions of his kingdom. And such thiogs as the pursuit 
of wealth, or of comfort, or of fame, or applause, or 
earthly distinction of any kind, were manifestly so en- 
tirely abeent from his mind tbat we can hardly fancy 
them giving him any trouble or requiring so much as 
an effort to brush them completely aside.” 

The outer features of his ministry were systematic 
industry, diligence and selfcommand, variety and 
naturalness of method, the combination of apparently 


1 The Public Ministry and Pastoral Methods of UVur Lord. By 
Villlam G. Blaikie, D.D..LL.D. (New York: Robert Carter & 
Bros.) 
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opposite qualities (the popular and the profound, home 

liness and sublimity, exarne:tness and tact, faithfulness 
and kindliness, power to enlighten honest io«uirers and 
reprove dishonest cavilers, humility and majesty), aod 
catholicity. He went gradually into bis work, the early 
Judean and Galilean ministry showing his life to be not 
a ‘‘ mere collection of beautiful fragments,” but ‘‘an 
orgavized whole, systematically directed to the great 
purpose for which he came into the world,” and teach 

ing the ksson of ‘‘ patience toward those who ure too 
carnal to apprehend the more spiritual relations of the 
kingdom.” In mes! felicitous language, and with rich- 
ness of thought, Dr. I aikie studies Chri-t's work asa 
teacher, examiucing in detail the internal, structural, and 
illustrative elements of Impressiveness In his teaching, 
giving a separate chapter to parabolic instruction and 
to his public discourses. In all these he finds plain 
direction for those who would teach in his spirit and 
with his power. His analysis here is tbat of « master, 
and he Jays | are the secret of much ineffective preach- 
ing. The great care and finish which Christ gave to 
his discourses, the lucidity of his thought, and siogu- 
lar adaptation to his bearers, revenl new elements in 
his work to tho:e who bave not closely studied these pe- 
culiarities, and the careless pre cher finds sharp rebuke 

The author suggests that many « parable and striking 
form of expre-sion was thought out during the long 
years spent at Nazareth, and calls earnestly for the cul. 
tivation of the art of illustrative teaching. 

In the Master's dealings with the Apostles, with those 
outside the kingdom, on the borders of the kingdom, 
and inside the kingdom, the minister of to-day may see 
the open secret of grand successes. Farewell words and 
acts with resurrection teaching convey fresh ideas of 
power which no true praeher can fail to observe with 
profit. The fruits of years of careful thought are in 
this volume. Its perusad is a means of grace. The 
minister advanced in years will be stimulated to better 
service by it. Days of power will come again to the 
Christian Church when her laborers return to the ways 
of the Great Tracher, ind contention, and systems of 
theology, und stately orations, and intellectual discus 
sions, and long defenses of the Bible give place to those 
helpful truths that from the lips of Christ fed and blest 


‘all classes, and led even soldiers charged with bis arrest 


to return empty handed, but full hearted, tosay, ‘* Never 
man spake like this mun.’ The glow of ardent piety 
which this book reveals in every preacher of the Gospel 
would fill the world with light, and guide the lost to the 
Saviour of Mankind. 


Alice, Grand Duchess of Hease, Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Biographical Sketch and Letters. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons). Interest is givento this book because it 
takes the American reader inside of a palace and shows him 
there, ‘‘ in the midst of the most brilliant court in Europe, a 
domestic family life so perfect in its purity and charm that it 
might well serve for a bright example to every home in the 
land.’’ The republican, however, will note that this family life 
was preserved by maintaining as an inflexible principle that 
the royal children should in no wise come in contact with the 
actual court life, and it was this principle, exempting them 
from the dangers peculiar to that life, which made the 
children what they have subsequently proved to be. The 
marriage of Princess Alice was a marriage of love, and her 
own character, as indicated in ber letters, was or e of singular 
simplicity and womanly beauty. Their domestic habits 
after marriage were characteristically inartificial. ‘“‘ We 
always breakfast at eight ; then Louis sees the three officers 
who come every morning on bis military business, then 
Westerweller and all others who have business. We usually 
walk before luncheon, whichis at twelve; and often drive 
attwoorthree. At five we dine; at half past six, theater, 
four times a week, till half-past nine; then we take tea to- 
gether, Louis reads to me, and | work. On other week-days 
there are concerts or parties. We are often in our new house, 
and in the garden, arranging things and watching the prog- 
ress. Wealso goto lectares here, and are much occupied, 
which makes the day pass so quickly.”’ The Princess's 
letter of comfort to her mother after her father’s death is in 
charming contrast with the cheerless philosophy of the two 
or three jetters of George Eliot to friendsinafliction. Swept 
away for atime by the current of skepticism, in the midst 
of which she lived upon the Continent, she found in hersor- 
row the whole edifice of philosophical conclusions offered 
to her crumble away, and returned to her simple, childlike 
Christian faith. In the midst of the froth and scum which 
the turmoil of life throws to the surface, and which fills so 
much space in public history, it is a refreshment to reflect 
that there are thousands of women as pure, as true, and as 
unselfish, real princesses in the kingdomof heaven, whose 
lives are unknown outside of the little circle which they 
bless by their presence, but which are represented to us in 
such a book as this. 

The late Mr. Thomas Gould Appleton, of Boston, whose 
Life and Letters (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) bave been 
edited—and excellently well edited—by Miss Susan Hale, 
Was ove of those mento know whon, if not a “ liberal edu- 
cation,’ is at least a life experience not to be forgotten. 
Even the second-hand acquaintance to be formed by read- 
ing hia letters of travel, chat, and criticism bas a charm 
not to be slighted. Gifted by nature with peculiar facul- 
ties for enjoying what is really enjoyable in social inter- 
course, favored by fortune with the means to go where and 
do what he chose, fitted by education for appreciating the 
best in art and literature and society, he lived a desultory, 


yet not an aimless or profitless, life. The place he filled in 
Boston circles can be filled by no other. As Mies Hale says, 
his position “as authority in all matters of art and litera- 
ture, foremost in brilliant conversation, a |iberal protector 
of talent in every line, was not lightly won. It was the 
well-earned result of a youth and manhood spent in wide 
and liberal self culture, resulting in knowledge ecattered 
broadcast for the benefit of all who came witbin its infla- 
ence.’’ This h'gh culture, de'icate taste, charming social 
qualities, pervade Mr. Appleton’s letters, making them 
very pleasant reading. He is never obtrusive, never 
bitter, never dogmatic. His wit is easy, and at times keen. 
It is of Mr. Appleton, we believe, though we do not find the 
story here, that it is related that, being possessed of a fine 
horse whose only fault was a determination never to cross 
a bridge, and finding this habit decidedly objectionable in a 
city every road out of which crosses a bridge, Mr. Appleton 
advertised him for sale: ‘‘ Cause of sale, the owner wishes to 
leave town.”’ Iino his letters several definitions after the style 
of Johnson are given. One is: ‘* Congress, a place where 
business is evaded ‘see Bedlam).’’ In another letter he re 
marks: ‘** Happiness is a feather bed ; the sort of thing in- 
tended for us may be a wing, something on which we can 
either lie bushed in dreamy calm, or cut through the keen 
est and most bracing air.’’ The volume is beautifully 
printed, and has an excellent portrait. The editor’s work 
has been done with taste and judgment. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the earlier letters might bave beerScondensed to ad 
vantage. We feel quite sure that Mr. Appleton would not 
have cared to see in print his description of Sir Robert Peel: 
‘* He was in white pants, and rather witty.”’ 


Letters from Hell. Witha preiace by George MacDonald, 
LL.D. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This book, which is a transila- 
tion from the German, is not so sensatioual as its title would 
indicate, nor so subtile and spiritual as the character of its 
sponsor would indicate. It may be described as an attempt 
to do for the lower world something what Mrs. Oiiphant and 
Miss Phelps have attempted to do for the upper world. The 
task is a more difficult one, and does not appear to us as 
well done. Even in “ Little Pilgrim,’’ Mrs. Oliphant was 
not able to sustain the interest and preserve the illusion ; 
and there was a sensible falling off in the second part of 
that story, short as it was. The illusion is not preserved 
throughout this series of letters. The ghosta, like the one in 
Hamlet, are quite too terrestrial ; inevitably and unavoida- 
bly so. And yet the book is ingenious, and more than in- 
genious. It will do good, if the right persons can be per- 
suaded toread it ; and harm to those who will perhaps be 
midst likely to read it—the already morbidly conscientious 
and imaginative. The torment is wholly or almost wholly 
subjective. There is no hell-fire. The text of the entire 
story might well be, *‘ Son, remember.’’ Looked at in @liter- 
ary point of view, it is a fine illustration of a metaphysical 
imagination, a picture of the torment which by a natural 
law it would seem must follow the sinner into another world, 
where the pleasures of his sin no longer remain, and the 
bitter recollection abides ; and where fellowship in wicked- 
ness only aggravates remorse and wretchedness. Theolog- 
ically the book is a singular illustration of the change which 
bas come over the habit of mind in conceiving of the penal 
ties of sin; a change which we cannot but regard as in the 
direetion of a more Scriptural and a more healthy thought. 


The Kingdom of God, Biblically and Historically Considered. 
Th3 Tenth Series of the Cunnisgham Lectures. By James 
S Candlish, D.D., Professor of Theology, Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow. (Scribner & Welford.) Weare just beginning 
to work our way back, theologically as well as sociologically, 
from the extreme individualism into which, in the Refor- 
mation, Christendom was carried by reaction from Roman- 
ism, which is primarily organic and always and everywhere 
puts the church before and above the individual. This volame 
is an effort in this direction ; it puts historically before the 
reader the idea of Christianity as an organic system, as the 
Kingdom ot God upon the earth. It consists of six lectures 
in which the desire for the Kingdom of God, a8 shown in the 
various efforts after organism in pagan communities, is in- 
dicated ; then the beginning of that Kingdom, as recorded 
in the Old Testament ; then the further development of the 
idea in the New Testament, both iu the teaching of Christ 
and that of his aposties ; then the development and corrup- 
tion of the idea in the medieval church ; and, finally, the rela- 
tion of that idea to modern social ideas, and herein to some 
aspects of Socialism. The last chapter is the lc ast satisfac- 
tory in the book ; theauthor is more familiar with ecciesias- 
tical history than with modern sovial theories. But inas- 
much as social development is and must bea development, 
not a manufacture, such an account of what bas been indi 
cated in revelation and the life of the church respecting 
social organism is valuable, especially to one who believes 
that Christianity is organic, not merely individualistic, and 
that all true social reform, whether industrial or political, 
must be founded on principles indicated in the Bible. 


Among the lighter poets of the day there is none who 
occupies a higher position, or who uses fine gifts with’a more 
delicate, varied, and richer art, than Mr. Austin Dobson. 
He has occasionally touched some chords which have brought 
out a music deep enough to suggest a larger capacity for 
poetic feeling and expression than his verse generally in- 
dicates. His new volume of poems, with its felicitous title, 
At the Sign of the Lyre (New York : Henry Holt & Co.), fally 
sustains @ reputation already well establishe.t among lovers 
of the lighter forms of English verse. One does not find 
much imagination of the higher sortin this volume, nor 
apy great amount of deep poetic thought ; but, on the other 
hand, one is conscious in almost every poem of the presence 
of avery fine kind of fancy, which almo:t performs the office 
of imagination. Mr. Dobson bas very delicate poetic per- 
ceptions, and when he has laid hold upon a poetic idea, im- 


mediately translates it into a form often marvelously 
adapted to its expression. Such verse ashe writes can 


never form the staple of a great poetic literature, but rivu- 
lets are quite as necessary as great rivers in the economy of 
nature, and are often more picturesque and al'uring. The 
rivulet of poetic feeling which flows through Mr. Dobson's 
verse is limpid and refreshing. It bas its origin in » gen- 
uine nature ; a nature full of health, vitality, finely poised, 
and with a strong instinct for beauty. Among the minor 
English poets Mr. Dobson holds a very bigh place, and those 
who turn in “ Atthe Sign of the Lyre’’ will find there the 
presence of the Muses in an atmosphere which suggests and 
imparts a genuine poetic feeling. 

Arthur fenrhyn Stanley: His Life, Work, and Teachings. 
By Grace R Oliver. (Cupples, Upham & Co.) The life of 
Dean Stanley should be written by one who personally 
knew and loved him, for the life of such a man is interior. 
and cannot be gathered from books. The author has done 
probably as well as could be done without that persenal 
acquaintance which is the necessary prerequisite for sucha 
book. She has necessarily used the scissors somwhat ex- 
tensively, and, on the whole, her life gives the impression 
of being a manufactured product, made to meet a demand, 
rather than a growth, spontaneous and from the soul. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Matthew Arnold is now preparing for his approach- 
ixg departure across the A'lantic, and intends to undertake 
no fresh literary work until he returns with some more 
‘*impressions of America.”’ 

—Tbe ceremony of unveiling the marble bust of 8. T. 
Coleridge in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, will be 
performed by Mr. Lowell on the afternoon of Thursday, 
May 7. The sculptor is Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. 

~Mr. J. A. Symonds has returned to his work on Italian 
history, and is stadying the sequel to his “‘ Renaissance in 
ltaly.”’ This book will show the changes wrought in Italian 
society and culture by the Catholic revival and Spanish in- 
fluence during the period between 1530 and 1600. 

—A book of special interest is announced for publication 
early in May by Mesers. Cassell & Company. It is the ** Life 
and Reminiscences of Gustave Dore,’’ compiled from material 
supplied by bis family and friends and from personal recol- 
lection, by Mme. Blanche Roosevelt. The story of the 
artist's life fills over 500 octavo pages, with several hundred 
illustrations, many of them never before published. 

-Maurice Thompson, the well known poet and writer, and 
one of the best authorities on archery in this country, has 
accepted the position of State Zoologist in Indiana. Mr. 
Thompson has a novel, *‘ At Love’s Extremes,"’ now in the 
press of Cassell & Company, in which he gives play to bis 
passion for out-of-doors. Nearly every scene in the book is 
laid in the open air, in the mountains, orin the lowlands of 
Alabama. 

—Mesers. T. & T. Clark will shortly publish the first 
issue for the current year of their ‘‘ Foreign Theological 
Library ’’—the second and concluding volume of Professor 
Rabiger’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Theology,’’ and (relli’s “‘ Old 
Testament Prophecy regarding the Consummation of the 
Kingdom of God ;"’ Professor Schirer’s History of the 
Times of Christ ’’ is in the press, and will form part of the 
second issue of this library. Professor Lechier’s ‘ History 
of the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times” is also in prep- 
aration. Letze’s ‘* Microcosmus,’’ the publication of 
which bas been long delayed, is now well through the’press, 
and will shortly appear. 

—When Captain F. V. Greene, author of “ Army Life in 
Russia,’’ was with the Russian army in Turkey, in 1878, he 
listened for hours to Genera! Skobeleff, as that great soldier 
unfolded his views concerning the influence which India 
would bave upon the relations betwecn Russia and England. 
Skobeleff’s ideas on this subject bave now permeated the 
whole army; and, had he lived, ‘‘ it would have been bis 
destiny to be the forcmost figure in the colossal struggle 
which either now or a few years hence must take place to 
decide the mastery between England and RKussia.’’ The 
phase of the Eastern Question in which the world is most 
interested at the present moment is clearly set forth by 
Captain Greene in an article on ‘‘ The Anglo Rassian Crisis,” 
in The Critic of May 2 

—The new translation of * Don Quixote,’ by Mr. John 
Ormsby, will be published in England in four monthly vol 
umes, the first of which was announced for last week. 

—A paper of some interest to admirers of Robert Burns 
was read by a local antiquary at a recent meeting of the 
Dumfries Antiquarian Society, giving the contents of 
several wills bearing on *‘ Lovely Polly Stewart’’ and ber 
family. In one of these, the will of her aunt, Catherine 
Bacon (born Stewart), a sum of ten pounds, to purchase 
mourning, with the best silk cloak of the testatrix, and a 
sum of five pounds to each of her three sons by her first 
marriage, were bequeathed ; but in the will of ber father, 
who was a farmer and smal! landowner, made after her 
desertion of her second husband, provision is made for her 
sons, but none for herself. Some lines to this lady, written 
by the poet on the window of a Dumfries inn, are still to be 
seen. 

—Some little time ago a gentleman bought for a tew 
pence at a book-stall in London an old book, which was of 
no particular value, but which he happe: ed to want. It 
was bound in vellum, and, by the lapse of time, the skin 
had becume separated from the cardboard to which it had 
originally been pasted. On reaching home, and when about 
to commence the perusal of his purchase, the purchaser 
noticed something between the vellum and the boards. 
Without much thought of what he was doing, be unfolded 
the vellum, when, to his great delight, he saw what proved 
to be nearly a whole pack of very rare and ancient playing 
cards. After keeping his treasures for some little time, and 
exhibiting them to his friends, the lucky finder was at last 
induced to part with them for a considerable sum to the 


British Museum. He bas spent al! his leisure time since in 
examining the bindings of old books at stalls and elsewhere. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Among the new houses which mark the progress and 
enlarged scope of the architect's art in this country is 
one which has just been completed and made ready for 
iis owner at Mamaroneck, a pretty village on the Sound, 
about twenty miies north of thecity of New York. The 
value of the house artistically and architecturally has 
been considered of sufficient importance to warrant a 
long and finely j.ustrated article upon it in the ‘‘ Mag- 
azine of Art” (London) for May, aa honor which will 
be esteemed highly, no doubt, by both the owner, Mr. 

J. Osborne, and the architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White. By a happy coincidence, the day following 
our reading of the article in question (to which, by the 
way, we refer such of our readers as are desirous to ob- 
tain detailed and statistic information) found us in Ma 
maroneck , lodged with a friend whose own charming little 
home commanded a view, across the water of the har- 
bor, of this huge pile of castellated buildings. From a 
distance the effect of the structure, which stands on a 
bold, rocky point jutting out into the waters of the Sound, 
is very like that of an old Norman chateau, although on 
closer inspection it is seen that the architect has toned 
down the grimness somewhat, and given a habitable air 
to the dwelling, by introducing harmonious features of 
an old Englishcountry house. Four huge towers, which 
form the corners of the house, give it this feudal aspect, 
an effect which is increased by the solid stone masonry 
used in the construction of the house, and in the long, 
low walls and parapets which are built up from the 
rocks below, and, acting as a connecting link, give the 
structure the appearance of being an outgrowth and de- 
velopment of the solid rock on which it stands. These 
walls answer a double purpose, in performing the artis- 
tic and utilitarian function already indicated, and in con- 
stituting also the balustrade to what, at high tide, when 
the water is almost within reach, must be a very charm- 
ing promenade. Anotber good feature of the house is the 
roof, upon which the shingling has been left unpainted, 
and which is gradually assuming a gray and weather- 
beaten tone which is pleasantin itself, and is, moreover, 
thoroughly in keeping with the general scheme of the 
architect. The decoration of the interior, of which we 
cannot speak more than to say that it has been executed 
under the direction of some of the best men in that line 
in the country, is upon a scale quite in keeping with the 
architectural character of the ‘‘ castle,’ and has, we be- 
lieve, some very fine examples of ceiling and wall deco- 
ration. 

The house is a notable one, indeed, and affords a very 
encouraging outlook for the future of domestic archi- 
tecture in this country, so far, at least, as concerns the 
work of the already well-known firm who designed and 
built the present houce. 


We fancy that there are a number of busy people who 
have postponed seeing the Watts pictures from time to 
time, temporizing meanwhile with themselves, and de 
claring mentally that the pictures are to be here for 
some time yet, and there isno need of haste. These 
friends will be giad to hear, therefore, that they may 
still further postpone their visits, as the collection is to 
remain at the Metropolitan Museum for another six 
months. It will be wise, however, not to delay a visit 
too long, for time flies rapidly in this city, and almost 
before one knows it the single opportunity which one 
might have seized to make the visit will have passed, 
and the pictures will be on their way back to London. 


The private collection of pictures of Mrs. E. B. 
Crocker, of Sacramento, Cal., has long been regarded 
on the Pacific coast as a particularly fine one. Mrs. 
Crocker has recently informed the Art Museum Associa- 
tion of that city that she will deed an art gallery and her 
collection of paintings to the city, provided a fund of 
$100,000 is raised within four months for the mainte- 
nance of the gallery. The giftis valued at $500,000. 


Very startling stories are gaining circulation as to the 
methods employed by the late Gustave Doré to enhance 
his fame while he was still living, although they so 
greatly compromise the artistic and moral integrity of 
the man as to seem wholly unworthy of belief. Mr. 
Montague Marks, in the ‘“‘ Art Amateur,” cites two in- 
stances. Says he: ‘‘A sculptor, whose name is not 
mentioned, called on Doré’s executor one day, and said : 
‘During the last ten years it is I who have done Doré’s 
sculpture ; he paid me 12,000 francs a year, but during 
these ten years I neglected my own reputation. What 
compentation does the estate intend to offer me? 
Shortly after, an aquafortist called upon the executor, 
and declared that it was he who bad done Doré’s etch- 
ings for many years past; Dore had advanced him 
money, but he was atthe present moment too embar-- 
rassed topay up. Would the estate kindly give him 
time to acquit his debt, or suggest some way of arrang- 
ing the matter? The one incident balanced the other, 
and Doré’s executor told the aquafortist to hold his 
peace, and the sculptor to be satisfied with what he had 
received, namely, 120,000 francs—a fairly round com- 


| Itis generally known that the latter years of Dore's 
life were not conspicuously bappy ones, and it is possi. 
ble that, under the influence of unscrupulous ambition, 
and, perhaps, from jealousy of more successful brother 
artists, Doré resorted to means such as have been nar- 
rated. It is difficult, however, to credit such damaging 
statements against a man who, although he may not 
have left a reputation for a sincere and devoted service 
to art, is entitled, at least, to one’s respect of his reputa- 
tion as un honest man, especially since he is no longer 
among the living to disprove what may be, after all, the 
false and malicious inventions of his enemies. 


The “ Evening Post” (New York) announces that the 
statement made not long ago that the King of Saxony 
had offered to the British Government the gem of his 
pictures at Dresden, the celebrated ‘‘ Madonna di San 
Sisto,” appears, according to the ‘‘ Manchester Guard- 
ian,” to be correct. The sum asked is £150,000. 
The ‘‘ Madonna ™ js one of the most wonderful creations 
of Raphael's genius. According to Vasari it was exe. 
cuted for the principal altar of St. Sixtus at Placenza— 
at least it was there in Vasari’s time, and only removed 
to Dresden in the last century. The Virgin appears as 
the Queen of Heaven, in a brilliant company of cheru- 
bim, standing in the clouds, with the infant Son in her 
arms. St. Sixtus and another saint kneel at the sides. 
A curtain, drawn back, incloses the picture. On each 
side underneath Is a light parapet, on which lean two 
beautiful angels. The work was executed about 
1517-18. 


Mr. Winslow Homer has returned from the Barba- 
does, where he has been passing the winter, and has 
brought back with him portfolios full of sketches, which, 
with a large amount of finished work, we understand 
are to be shortly exhibited in this city. With the im- 
pression of his English pictures still fresh in mind, it {s 
not unreasonable to expect that Mr. Homer will reveal 
work of fully as great interest in these new pictures. 


Wuo was Drivine ?—One of the prettiest conceits 
in Mr. Harris’s (Uncle Remus’s) new book is put into 
the mouth of an old negro driver. He had run away 
from his master and could not be caught; but an old 
lady bought him, because he had saved the life of her 
son,-and he surrendered himself and became a faithful 
servant. 

When his old mistress came to die her wandering mind 
dwelt upon the negro who had served her so faithfully. 
She fancied she was making a journey. 

‘The carriage goes smoothly along here,” she said. 
Then, after alittle pause, she asked, ‘‘ Is David driving ?” 
and the weeping negro cried out from a corner of the 
room : 

po’ Dave, mistr’ss! De good Lord done tuck 
holt er de lines.” 

And so, dreaming as a little child would dream, the 
old lady slipped from life into the beatitudes, if the 
smiles of the dead mean anything.—| Exchange. 


A Buffalo paper lately asked its subscribers to name 
the ten most important inventions of all time. In the 
order of the number of votes received, the ballot 
selected : The telegraph, printing-press, steam-engine, 
cotton gin, telephone, mariners’ compass, gunpowder, 
sewing-machine, telescope, and photography. 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restristed to Publications of the lest tases months. 


—s 


D. LOTHROP & CO.,, 
Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


A HISTORY OF CHINA. By Robert K. Douglass. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated. §1.5 


HEALTH AT HOME LIBRARY Mental and Phveics| 
Hygiene. By J. Mortimer Granville. vols., 1émo, cleth, sold 
separately, each ‘6 cents, the library 


I. “ The eet of a Clear Head,” chapters on temperature, habits, 
plensures, 

Sleep Sleeplessnese,” chapters on the nature of sleep, going 

to sleep, sleeping, awakening, sleep ness, sleep and food. 

Ill. “The Secret of a Good Memory,” cha — on what memory is, 
how it works, taking in, storing, remembe etc. 

IV, “Common Mind Troubles,” on in memory, eon- 
fusion of thought, sleeplessness, hesitancy and errors in speech, low 
spirits, etc. 

Vv. “How to Make the Best of Life,” chapters on what constitutes 
health, on he a breathing, drinking, eating, overwork, change, etc. 


ALASKA | SOUTHERN COAST, AND THE 
ARCHI PELAGO. iza Ruhama Scidmore. Fu 
rated. i2mo, cloth, 


MANY-COLORED THREADS. Selections from the writings of 
Goethe, edited by Carrie Adelaide Cook. Extracioth, §). 


wives AWAKE. VOLUME T. Piain cloth $1. 
inding, covers stam in colors and gold 

Charles bert Craddock’s serial sto “Down t wy 
other serials by famous authors, an * nearly 300 origina! illustra- 
tions by celebrated artists. 


IN AND OUT. By Pansy. T[lustrated. 1i2mo, 


STORIES FROM THER PANSY. Second series, fully illustrated, 
six volumes in a neat box, the set, $1 .5U 


COLON BE BOUGHT. A book for the 
By Faye Huntington. 16mo, cloth, A 


xtra 
acluding 


pensation for his neglected reputation.” 


ORIAL OF REV. WARREN H. DW ° his 
MEM $1.50. cU ORTH. By 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New Vork. 


Oars OR WILD ey Common Sense for Young Men. By 
J. M. Buckley, LL.D. . Xiv., mo, cloth, 


Boars AND SADDLES ;” Life tn Dake ta with General Custer. 
y Mrs. Elizabeth Custer. Pp. 312 extra cloth, $1.50. 


Tus RUSSIANS AT ATES oF harles 
. Author of “ The Kursian Advance Towards lo “ Merv 
of the World.’ w ith ‘Three Maps and elxht 
Illustrations. 4to, Paper, No. 43 in Harper's franklin Square 
Library. Price, 2) cents. 


, Author of thology of 


FLY- PLY-TAC ALE. ons as to their Man- 
P. Wells. ustrated. Pp. 344. Post 


VIRGINIA COOKERY BOO By M Stuart Smith. 
vil, 352. I2mo, cloth, $1.5). a. 


HARPER'S GUIDE ve EUROPE. Handbook fer 
raveiers in Europe ‘and the Fast: bein uide through Ureat 
Britain and Ireland, Frince, Belgium, ficiland, Germany, Italy, 
Feypt Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Ty rol, Spain, Portugal, 
ussia, nmark, Norway, Sweden, U pited States, and Capada. 
= W. Pembroke Fetridge. With Ma and Plans of Cities. 
Twenty fourth year (IX) In Three Volumes. I2mo, leather. 
pocketbook form, $3 per vol, The volumes sold eeparately. 
Vol. l. Great Britain, Lreland, France, Belgium, Holland. 
Vol. Il. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Ma! the 
Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, Greece. ta, Key, 
VoL LL. Switzerland, Tyrol, benmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Spain, Portugal, United § tates, and Canada. - ™ 


OF HENRY TAYLOR. Two Volumes. 
4 Wi; VoL IL, pp. vill, B7. svo, cloth, §3. 


 cmaaealll H’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A Dictionary of 
the English Language. Provouncing, gram, and Explana 
tory : Camreens Scientific and other Terms, 


Phel 
$6; Half Roan, 87; 
Also in r’s Franklin Square Library,” in twenty-three 
parts, 4to, Paper, 2 cents each . Muslin covers for binding 
supplied by t e publishers on receipt of Ww centa 


s MONS. Sermons of the Rev. Matthew 
LI te Bishop of the Methodist 4 
Cure baited by the Kev. George KR. Crooks, D.D. Pp. x 
vo 


HOME STUDIES IN NATURE. By 
‘Chapters on Ants,” etc. Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.5). 


AMER EC eraal History. John IDE 8. wom me! Stand point 
t bestiny 


CEONGE ELIOT’s LIFE, Related in her Letters end 
rranged an her Husband, J ts and 

iustrations In Th Volumes. bp: OSs. 

with “ Harper's Library ition” of George 


A POPULAR MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITER 
Containing Outlines of the Literature of France Germany, ltaly, 
Spain, and the United States of America. With bh Historical Sc 

fic, and Art Notes, Diagrams, a. Phillis 
Illustrated. In Two Vo umes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 per Prhe sold: 


en. Illustrated. 


THE ER AND AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL OFFIC = 
AND TEACHERS in t anagement and 
= Puptis of Membe' es det*rmined by 

e Cou of the several States. Hy a Member of the Massach 
tsaBar. Pp. vill., lo2. lémo, ‘Scents 


BABE R's HANDY SERIES. . Th t 
covers, 5 cents 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LATEST ISSUES. 


2mo, ocrnamenta 


CTs 
451. George Eliot's Life. 3 each 15 
452. Great Po ware. By B. L. Farjeon........................ 7 
453. Miss Brown. By BD 
44. A Man of His Word,&c. By W. E. Norris........................ 
455. Some One Elee. By B. M. Croker.............................. a 
Wyllard’s Weird. By 2 
400), The a Crime. By 


461, A Week of Passion; or, The ~~" of Mr. George Barton 
462. Lazarusin London. By F. Robins 
463. The Kussians at the Gates ott Herat. By | Charles Marvin. With 
44, On the Fo’k’sle Head. By W. Clark Russell... . 


The above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of price. 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on recetpt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3. and 5 Bond &t., New York. 


LO FAS JR: Hie Life and Labors. By pis Son-in-law, 
the Frenc by Claud Hamilton. Ht an 
by Professor Tyndall. i2mo, cloth, Price, $1.5 


THE NATURE AND REALITY OF RELIGION: A Con- 

troverey Between Frederic and Herbert 
cer. With an introduction, notes, etc.; snd an appendix on 
‘*The Religious Value of the Sekeowenie” by Count D’Alviella. 
i2mo. Price, cloth, $1; paper cover, cents. 


TH ADVENTURES OF TI! 
Oliver Bell Bunce, autbor of “ My oan 
lémo. Price, cloth, $1; paper cover, my cents 


GL NAVEREL ; er, The Metamorphoses. A Poem in Six 
By the Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith, ~q = 
Cuctie To" be in six monthly parte. Price, & 
each part. 


LIFE AND OF THOMAS GOLD 
Prepared by Susan Hale. With Portrait. timo, git 
Price. $1.35. 

MI TARY, HisTORy OF GEN. ULYSSES 8. 
by Ge BKadeau, Aide-de-Camp w the Generel 
New edition In three volumes, cloth. Price, $6. 


THE MONEY-MAKERS; A Soci ‘ 
Price, $1. Eighth Edition. al Parable. A Novel. lémo, 


ROSLYN'S E. A Novel. By Christian Reid. i2mo, 
A POPULAR EXPOSITION 

FORULAR EXPOSITION OF ELECTRICITY, with 

cloth. Price, 73 cents. 


EDUCATION iN RELAT! N 


— 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
R CLA STOKY By Parthene B. Chamberlain. 


PULPIT AND EASEL. By Mary B. Sleight. 12mo, $1.2, 
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NOT LAZY, BUT NOT QUICK. 
We are afraid that no class of our great | 
city population gets less sympathy and | 
help tban our Italian immigrants, whom | 


we are too apt to associate with squalor, | of the matte 
it written in Chinese in a manoer satisfacto- 


ry tohim he carefully writes itupon paper 
chemically prepared. Upon the bed of 


laziness, and bursts of sudden ferocity. 
Miss Janet Dale, of Chicago, has been in- 
terviewing some of them. Thus spoke to 
her the father of a representative family, 
as she reporte his talk in the ‘‘ News :” 
‘‘Ah! I navair can get de work in de 
mills,” speaks the father, half smiling, 
half sighing, as, with an indescribable 
shrug, he lays aside the guitar. ‘‘ De 
Americanos dey go queek, queek. I can- 
not go so queek. I better haf stay inmy 


own countree. But de boys,” and he 
rests a hand on the little fellow, who was 
out with his sister and one still smaller, 
‘*de boys—oh ! dey sall learn to go queek, 
queek like Americanos. It will den be 
better fer dem. Would I work?” He 
stretches out his hands, and the careless- 
ness vanishes for an instant. Almost his 
dumpy frame seems to grow taller. 
** Madame, I should be happee, but navair 
can I find it. Ab! I know not dese new- 
countree ways, and so I can do nothing 
but seet—teet in de house. Americanos 
dey say ‘de lasy Italianos.’ De Italianos 
are not queek like dese people, but dey 
are not lasy ef dey comes here, fer dey 
comes to make demselves better. If lasy 
only dey wants to be, dere is chance 
enough in my own beautiful countree, 
where de sun shine and is warm. No, 
no; dey comes not here, where de sun 
not shine and de skies keep dark and de 
cold is so great, to be lasy. But when 
dey is come all is too queek fer dem—too 
queek. Everything too queek for de 
grown men and women but de peanut 
and de fruit stands, and de organ to go 
round and carry. Dey say: ‘Ah, de 
Italianos so lasy dey do nodding else but 
dese tings.’ But tink you is dese tings 
easy forto do? All day, till late at night, 
to stand at de corners wid de stand, and 
early to go by de day down to de market 
to buy cheap’? Is it easy to walk all de 
day wid a organ on de back? Ah! no, 
it is not lasy—it is de Americanos too 
queek for we. Our children, dey will 
learn to be so queek as dese northland 
peoples, so it will be well wid dem.” 


A CHINESE NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


A reporter of the San Francisco ‘“ Re- 
port” gives us a glimpse of the interior of 
a Chinese newspaper office in that city : 

“The life of a Chinese journalist is a 
happy one. He is free from care and 
thought, and allows all the work of the 
establishment to be done by the pressman. 
The Chinese compositor has not yet ar- 
rived. The Chinese editor, like the rest 
of his countrymen, is imitative. He does 
not depend upon his brain for editorials, 
but translates them from al! the contem 
poraneous American newspapers he can 
get. There is no humorous department in 
the Chinese newspaper. The newspaper 
office has no exchanges scattered over the 
floor, and in nearly all other things it dif- 
fers from the American establishment. 
The editorial room is connected by a lad- 
der with bunks on a loft above, where the 
managing editor sleeps, and next to it is, 
invariably, a room where an opium bunk 
and a layout reside. 

“‘ Evidences of domestic life are about 
the place—pots, kettles, and dishes taking 
up about as much room as the press. In 
one instante on Washington Street a bar- 
ber shop is run in the same apartment 
with the editorial room, and, in all cases, 
no disposition is shown to elevate the posi- 
tion of the ‘‘ printer ” above his surround. 
ings. If an editor finds that journalism 
does not pay, he gets a job washing dishes 
or chopping wood, and he does not think 
he has descended far, either. The manner 
of getting a Chinese newspaper on the 
press and printing it is very primitive, 


parently, but serious thought upon the | guess upon it.’ 
te in whether it | hours the twelve men came into the court- 


matter presents the qu 


would not be more adaptable im the case | T0O 


of small weekly newspapers than that by | & unanimous verdict against the insurance 
which they are now published. 


Francisco Chinese newspaper offices. The 


American CHARLES SCRIBNER'S 


editor takes 


utes, five papers in the same time less than 


‘tain unexpected witness had been pro- 


friends, from whom he gets a translation 


‘Movable types are not in use in San | 
r he needs, and after getting 


the press, which is of the style that went 
out of use with the last century, is a litho- 
graph stone. Upon this the paper is laid 
until the impression of the characters is 
left there. A large roller is inked and 
passed over the stone after it has been 
dampened with a wet sponge, and nothiag 
remains but to take the impression upon 
the newspaper tobe. The Chinese press- 
man prints three papers every five min- 


Benjamin Franklin had a record for.” 


EYERY ONE TO HIS TASTE. 


“When the famous bruisers had a 
pounding match in Chicago a fortnight 


‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HAVE NOW READY 
STEPNIAK’'S GREAT WORK, 


RUSSIA UNDE 
THE TZARS. 


By the author of * Underground Russla."’ 1 vol., | 
I2mo. $1 0. 

This book, which ts issued from advance sheets of 
the English edition by arr ment with ub- 
lishers and Mr. Weatall, will be found a revelation. 
It is the inner history of the workings of the Kus 
sian Government by one who is not only familiar 
with his subject but is fearless in his deacriptions 
efit. The tmportance of the work, which has had 
the advantage of careful and deliberate prepara 
tion, is obvious. 


Eleventh Thousand. 
AUTHORIZED EDITION. 
THE RUSSIANS 


AT THE 


GATES OF HERAT. 


By Cuaries principal authority of the 
English preas on the Central Asia dispute. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, §1. Illustrated with 
portraits and maps. 


since,” says the Chicago ‘‘ Current,” 
‘‘some of the high-toned citizens were 
mixed in with the crowd of gloating spec- 
tators. ‘ This is hard to explain,’ said a 
refined lady. Not at all. Some of the) 
high-toned are such only in dress and 
money; in taste and morals they are low. 
toned. Clothes no more make a gentle- 
man than they doalady. A prize fight 
does not come along very often, and thus 
quite a number of high-toned persone are 
saved that test of taste. Along comes the 
prize fight, and down goes the sham gen- 
tleman. In point is the story told of 


Absolutely necessary to an Intelligent comprehen- 


sion of the impending struggle ; no work has been 


put forth containing so much accurate and trust 
wortby Information as this.—{ Newark Advertiser. 


*,.* These books are for sale by al! booksellers, 
or will be sent, post free, on recelpt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 BROADWAY. - NEW YORK. 


7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Sacred—Social— Patriotic. 
By Emerson and Sherwin. 


Song Worship. Full of the beat sacred music. 


hymneand tunes of a high order, but bright,music- 
al, and taking for SUNDay ScHOOL use. % cts, 
or $3.8 per doz. 


‘Pat’ and the ‘angels.’ Pat had lived a 
wild life. 
rope in all prize fights, and had yelled 
long and loud in the nights of holiday 
seasons. In some good hour he got sud- 
denly converted, and, dying soon after, 
he was met at heaven's gate by Gabriel 
and other distinguished members of the 
better world. They welcomed the new- 
comer, and started with him up the flow. 
ery path. By degrees great yelling over 
to the left came to Pat's ears. He recog- 
nized the notes of many a night of revelry 
on earth, He moved on, but the path 
was a little too sweet and the music rather 
too divine-like, so he broke away from his 
brilliant escort, saying: ‘Good-by, Ga- 
briel ' I would rather be with the boys.’ ” 


A QUEER VERDICT. 


The lawyers regard « verdict as a good 
deal of atoss-up. The following incident 
from the New York‘ Evening Post” illus- 
trates the uncertainty of this species of lot- 
tery : 
‘‘A striking illustration of the ab. 
surdity of leaving to a jury the final 
determination of litigated questions of 
fact is furnished by a recently decided 
case in this city. Suit was brought against 
an insurance company to recover insur. 
ance upon a cargo of merchandise which 
was sald to have been lost at sea. The com- 
pany claimed that the merchandise in 
question had never been put upon the 
vessel, and supported its claim with such 
conclusive evidence that when the jury 
retired and the counsel for the defense 
held an informal conversation with the 
counsel for the plaintiff, the latter frankly 
admitted that his client had lost his case. 
He said that up to the point where a cer- 


duced by the defense, he firmly believed 
that his client had a good case, but after 
that point he had no doubt whatever that 
the cargo in question had never been 
shipped. Whereupon the counsel of the 
insurance company said, in words some- 
thing like the following: ‘Well, is not 
this an extraordinary situation ? Ilere we 


ap- here and wait for twelve men to make a 


company.” 


are, the opposing counsel, fully agreed 
without further parley, yet we must sit 
After a delay of two 


m, and the outcome of their guess was 


He bad crowded close to the, 


about the case, and prepared to settle it/| ing 


Fresh Flowers By Emma Pitt. Its charmin 
* pages, filled with the sweetes 
music, pure and reverent Hymns and 
tures, render it a book of surpassing beauty. For 
the YOUNGER SCHOLARS IN SUNDaY-SCHOOLS. Price 
cts., $2 per doz, 


74 of the bri best 

College Songs. wittiest 
singing In Colleges or elsewhere, Great favorites. 
By Waite. Price, cta 


War Songs (SONGS OF THE WAR). The best 
* of Sacred Bougs and Hymns for 
Memorial Days, Patriotic muaic, and the ringing 


songs that make the Social Camp es 
burn so brightly. Price, cte. 


Barnabee's Songs, or an Evening with Barna- 
bee. 21 of the beet Comic Songs. $1.2. 


Forest Jubilee Band. Juvenile Cantata, by N. B. 
Sargent. Very attractive. #) cts., $3.00 per doz. 


| Melodies. By Wade Whipple. 
Nursery Songs. Piano accompaniments, 75 
cw. 


Matled for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. Drreos & Co., 47 Breadway, New York. 


NEW MUSIC NOW READY. 
Biamond Collection, vy P. Daxxs. 


18 new and beautiful Anthems. A complete Choir 
Collection. # pages, large octavo. Sent on 
receipt of 3% cents. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Summer Roses, by Husert P. Mary. 


New Son with appropriate Scripture selections. 
to ORAL RAISE” and 
“JUNE FLORAL,” which have been so 


popular. 
rice, 5 cts. each by mall; 64 per 100. 


May Annual, No. 12. 


Supertor Songs for Anniversary Exercises, by fa 
vorite autnors. 
Price, 5 cts. each by mall; @4 per 160. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
S1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Engravings and Etchings. 


Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Aectent and Modern Works of rt, em brac- 
amous tings. 


re uctions of f 
Sculpture. Arcnitecture,etec. Send 1Qcenu in 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,0U0 
jecta Mention this paper. 
SUULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 

338 Washington &.. Boston, Mass, 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 


MODERN PAINTERS, 5 vols., STONES OF VENICE, 3 


vols., and Seven LAMrs OF ARCHITECT Re, | vol. 


Nine volumes, complete, with all 


the Wood Engravings—neatiy bound In cloth tn 4 


vola., 12mo, large type, 
OR SEPARATELY. 


Modern Patnters, 5 vola. bound in 2 vola. . . 
Stones of Venice, 3 vols. bound In | vol. « “ee 
Seven Lampe of Architecture. ivol. . ... 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Circulars, giving a list of all of Ruskin’s Works 
(51 volumes) published by us, will be mailed gratis tu 
any one ordering them. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 
A Story of North and South. 


AGROSS the CHASM 


Vol., |12mo, $1.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROUT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Pras 


De.iour.’’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful en- 
couraxing and full of the ** Wondrous Love’’ of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is frésh. vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. [It has been es- 
ially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
right and harmonious music that can be readily 
taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish paper and 
bandsome!ly bound in beards. Price, 35 cemts by 
mail, porpeid ; 63.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers wi!! mail «single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid. for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“PLATFORM 
Head and H 


ow selling by tho 


he grandest book Ministers say 


to A. D, WORTHINGTON & 


CHAUTAUQUA 


For full information concerning the CHAU - 
TAUQUA ASSEMBLY for 1885: the SUMMER 
SCHOOLS of MODERN LANGUAGES: the 
ACADEMIA of LATIN and GREEK : the CHAU- 
TAUQUA SCHOOL of HERREW: the CHAU- 
TAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT: the Cc. L. 8. 
C.; the TOWN and COUNTRY CLUB; the 
CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY of FINE ARTS, ete., 
eto., address 


Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 


— —_ 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United States, evangelist: 
and educational at the South; and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition. Whose 
ever will may come. 

Rev. M. E. Strizsr, D.D., Cor. Sec. 
Rev. James Power, D.D., Asa’t Sec. 


H. W. Hvsparp, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. C. L. Woopworts, D.D., Dist. Ses. 
Boston. 

Rav Coss W SHELton, Dist. Seo. Crtcaga 


TELLYOUR WIFE 


Attempts are made to palm off Imitations 
and Counterfeits called ** Automatic,” etc., on 
the well-known reputation and merit of the Willeox 
& Gibbs * Automatic’ or “No Tension” 
Sewing Machine, which is the Standard of the 
World. 

Genuine Automatic Machines are not sold through 
dealers but are supplied only from our own Stores. 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co, 
No. 658 Broadway, New York, 


And in all Principal Cities, 
Busamess ished in 1869, 


OK AGENTS WANTED 


IES, or LIVING TRUTMS for 

eart. ousands. A Drew 

John LB. Gough. 
age 


. ** Godspeed u 
veryone laughs and cries over it 640 pages. splendid 
Introduction by Rev. LY MAN ABLOTT, 
sella at mght. send for Circulars, Frtra Terma, 

Martferd, Cona. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A very marvelous story of a timepiece is going the 
rounds of the papers. I: is described as belonging to a 
princess of Upper India. In front of the clock’s disk 
was & gong, swung upon poles, and near it was a pile of 
artificial limbs. The pile was made up of the full num- 
ber of parts for twelve perfect bodies, but all lay heaped 
together in seeming con.usion. Whenever the hands of 
the clock indicated the hour of one, out from the pile 
craw'ed just the number of parts to form the frame of 
oue man, part joining itself to part with quick metallic 
click ; and, when completed, the figure sprang up, 
seized a smal! mallet, and, walking up to the gong, 
struck one, the first hour. Whentwo o'clock came, 
two men rose up and did likewise; and so through al! 
the hours of the day, the number of figures being the 
same as the number of the hour, till at noon and mid- 
night the entire heap sprang up, and, marching to the 
gong, struck, one after another, each his blow, making 
twelve in ali, and then fell to pieces again. 


One of several ancient customs observed in Loncon 
last Good Friday was at the Priory Church of St. Bar- 
tholemew, in Smithfield, where an ancient bequest was 
carried out under the supervision of the rector and the 
church wardens, by whom twenty-one new sixpences 
were placed on a tombstone in the old churchyard, and 
were picked up by an equal number of poor widows 
belonging to the parish. This quaint custom has been 
maint ined for a period long anterior to the Protestant 
Reformation. The money gift has been preserved, al. 
though the name of the benefactor has been lost. At 
All Hallows Church sixty hospital boys received each 
anew penny and a bag of raisins in accordance with the 
will of Peter Simonds, who died in 1586—the 291st 
celebration of the quaint ceremony. 


Dr. Lucy M. Hall, Medical Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts Reformatory Prison at Sherburne, has 
published an interesting paper on her experierces with 
patients. Out of a ceriain 200 inebriate women, 128 
began their ruin with beer; thirty-seven, whisky ; 


‘twenty, wine; eight, gin. Ninety-one began at the 


houses of friends, sixty-fourinasaloon. Of these, sixty- 
seven were Irish; fifty-two Irish-American ; seventeen 
American ; seven negroes, etc. The diseased and de- 
praved condition of these women was appalling. Many 
of those committed commenced drinking while em- 
ployed at the mills, in the surrounding dram-shops. 
Beer has been the most common drink at first, but 181 
of the above had got to use whisky as their favorite, 
and some added chloroform to make the whisky hotter. 


We bear of labor strikes of all kinds, but the strangest 
we ever read of is one now going on in Bulgaria. The 
lower orders of the clergy have ‘‘ struck work,’ refusing 
to hold church services, baptize, or solemnize marriages 
and burials. The strike has been caused by a with- 
drawal of the State subsidy of $160,000, which the 
Sobranje voted for them in 1883 and 1884. This grant 
had been made because three years ago the Bulgarian 
peasantry began to refuse to pay tithes, but this year the 
Government, being imbedded in financial difficulties, 
felt that it could not afford the subsidy. The Minister 
of Public Worship has informed the clergy that they 
must get their stipend from their parishioners. 


The old Chain Bible of the Canterbury Cathedral bas 
been repaired, und has been replaced at Cranmer’s desk, 
where it was chained in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
at the time when Bibles of the same edition were placed 
in cathedrals and deans houses throughout the country. 
In replacing it the Bishop of Dover said that the event 
in which they were then engaged was one that would 
recall to their minds the commencement of one great 
era in the history of Christianity, inasmuch as the posi 
tion in which he had just replaced that volume was un- 
dvoubtedly constructed in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
was the place from which the first Eoglish Bible was 
read in the English Church for the benefit alike of the 
clergy and laity. 


The missionaries of the East London Tract Society 
bave established a ‘‘ bread and cheese mission.” They 
go out during the night to carry « piece of bread and 
cheese to the hungry who are walking the streets, not 
baving enough to pay for a bed in even the lowest lodg- 
ing-house. A word is spoken, and a tract given along 
with the food. Among persons thus relieved was a poor 
old man eighty two years of age, who was raking the 
gutter outside a green grocer’s shop at three o'clock in 
the morning for pieces of orange-peel. When asked 
whether he would take « piece of bread and cheese, he 
cried, and his heart was too thankful to permit his ex- 
pressing his gratitude. 


A Georgia newspaper tells the following story: “‘A 
year or so ago 8 revival was in progress at the Methodist 
church here. On Sunday the resident pastor preached 
an impressive sermon from a certain text, and gave many 
very pointed illustrations. At the close of the morning 
service the preacher announced that Brother —— would 


reach there in the afternoon and preach that night. The 
house was filled with the same congregation, who were 
surprised when the minister, who had come to assist in 
the meeting, read the same text that was preached from 
that morning. But their surprise didn’tend here. The 
same sermon was delivered, and the same illustrations 
used throughout.” 


The Leeds ‘‘ Mercury” tells a new dog story : ‘‘ One 
day a Leeds dog walked into bis mistress’s house with a 
piece of paper tied to his tail, When it was examined 
it was found to have written upon it: ‘My legs are broken; 
please help me.’ The dog’s legs were not hurt, so what 
could these words mean ? Suddenly the writing was seen 
to be that of a woman living balf a mile off; and on 
going to her she was found to be helpless from a fall. 
The poor woman had not been able to stir; but the dog 
having come into her house, she had managed to make 
an appeal for help.” 


Two interesting and valuable objects, says the Phila- 
delphia ‘‘ Messenger,’”’ are now on exhibition at the rooms 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society io this city. One 
of them is the sword with which twenty-seven martyrs 
were beheaded in Prague in 1621. The sword has the 
names of the mertyrs engraved upon it. The other ob. 
ject is a silver communion cup taken from the grave of 
a Bohemian saint. It is proposed to raise $25 000 for 
the Bohemian Church—a church that has been made to 
bleed at every pore, and is now weak, but resolute in 
the work of restoration. 


In a sermon in Pittsburg, Pa., the Rev. Mr. Moody 
said: ‘‘A Sunday school teacher tried to illustrate the 
free grace of salvation by offering his watch to the mem- 
bers of bis class. They each one refused it until he 
came to the smallest boy. He took it and put it in his 
pocket. ‘Thank you, my boy, he said. ‘ You have 
shown that you have faithinme. Keep it and take care 
of it.’ The other boys were surprised, and, too late, 
were sorry they had not taken the freely offered gift. 
They didn’t believe him, that was the trouble.” 


We hope there is no truth in the statement of a 
Western paper that near Milwaukee there resides a man 
who is such a firm believer in eternal punishment for 
sin by fire that he is said to have decorated his cellar 
with painted flames, wooden demons, and other borri- 
ble figures. To this place he takes his children when 
he is about to punish them. 


It is said that a wag in a Connecticut Valley Tobacco- 
Growers’ Convention offered a resolution that the *‘ use 
of tobacco ought to be encouraged in the public 
schools!" He broke the dead silence that followed 
with, ‘‘Gentlemen, why do you balk? If this is a 
legitimate business, why not push it ?”’ 


Secretary Lamar was visited a few days ago bya 
gentleman, who said to him, as he shook hands: ‘‘I am 
not after any office, Mr. Secretary, and want to ask no 
favors. ‘‘ You are, sir,” replied the Secretary, “‘like a 
bottle of rosewater in an ocean of brine.”—| Rochester 
Post- Express. 


In Arizona a special law makes liable to fine and 
imprisonment any one using profane, indecent, or abu- 
sive language within hearing of women or children. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stump, will receive a reply 
either tirmugh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. Th 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


I am, I trust, an honest inquirer after “ the truth,” and as such, 
not being satisfied on the subject of Communion,!I would gladly 
receive any information you might give me on the subject. I 
am a Baptist, was raised in that faith, but I am not satisfied with 
what is known as ‘Close Communion,” as practiced by the 
Baptists. I have never seen but one side of the question, and 
do not know what there is on the other side. I have heard and 
read sermons by able ministers on the subject, but none have 
satisfied me. Havel! not the right to contend for the truth and 
to seek it from any quarter? J.0. B. 

CuirnTton, Kr. 

Most Christian churches hold more or less strongly that 
baptism is a prerequisite for participation in the Lord’s 
Sapper. The Baptists bold, in addition, that sprinkling an 
infant, who kuows nothing about the operation, is not bap- 
tism ; that two things are necessary for baptism: first, 
intelligent faith on the part of the baptized person ; and, 
second, immersion, or rather submersion. We do not think 
that a Baptist who refuses to aliow a person whom he re- 
gards as unbaptized to come to the Lord’s Table is any more 
**close communion ’’ than a Pedo-Baptist who refuses to 
allow one whom he regards as unbaptized to come to the 
Lord's Table; but the term is usually applied only to the 
former. In car jadgment both the above positions are 
without sufficient Scriptaral warranc; that is, while it is 
undoubtedly true that the disciples in the New Te-tament 
time were generally baptized, there is no evidence whatever 
that the twelve Aposties ever received baptism, and no 
adequate evidence, in our opinion, that baptism of any 
kind was regarded by the primitive church as a necessary 
prerequisite to church communion. This is the view held 
by the English Baptists, who therefore admit to their com- 


munion members of other churches, not on the ground 


that they have been baptized, but on the gronnd that 
baptism is not necessary. For an able statement and 
defense of this position see the works of the English Dr. 
Robert Hall, himself one of the ablest of the Baptist divines. 


How can answer an Episcopalian who argues that his {s the 
Church, because of its his/orical descent from the Church founded 
by Christ ; that the denominations broken off frum it have only 
human origin and authority? Cc. M. R. 

There are two theories respecting the Christian Church. 
First, that Christ himself formed an organization, giving to 
its officers power to appoint their successors, and that this 
organization is the recipient of a special sacramental grace, 
and that to it is intrusted the exclusive duty of preaching 
the Gospel and administering the sacraments. This view is 
held by the Roman Catholic and (ireek Churches, and by 
some in the Episcopal and German State Churches. The 
other view is that Christ inculcated certain great truths and 
set in operation certain great spiritual forces, and left his 
disciples to form their own organizations, for the purpose 
of inculcating those truths and making effective those spir- 
itual forces. Those who hold this view differ among them- 
selves somewhat on the question how far the priociples 
which Christ and his disciples inculcated determine what 
the nature of such church organization should be, but they 
are agreed that the Church derives its authority not by ap- 
pointment by any Apostles, but by its possession of Christian 
truth and a Christian spirit. This appears to us to bethe 
doctrine inculcated in the Thirty-nine Articles, and it isthe 
doctrine held by the great body of Protestants. If one 
holds to the first doctrine—that is, that Cnrist instituted a 
physical, organic Church—we see no escape from the con. 
c’usion that the Roman Catholic is that Cnurch, and that 
all Protestant commanions are schismatic, though it is true 
tha’ the English bishops can trace back an ordination to the 
Roman Catholic bishopric, and thus can perbaps claim an 
authority equal to that of the Roman Church; certainly no 
higher. 


The following item appeared in the Boston “ Evening Journal’ 
of November 13, is82: “Dr. J. P. Newman, of New York, ina 
recent sermon took the position that the spirits of the dead in- 
habit an invisible world, and that communications are received 
from them. Hesalid that the Bible clearly teaches the idea of 
communication with departed epirits.”’ It is possible that the 
“Journal” bas incorrectly presented the position of Dr New- 
man. Butif Dr. J. P. Newman has been accurately reported, I 
am very much surprised at his position. It seems to me that 
the doctrine of communicati..n with departed spirits is both un- 
evangelical and unscriptu: al. J.W.S., 

You can probably pat this report along with the apocry- 
phal and reputed report that Dr. Newman recently said 
that ‘“‘ great men owe nothing to religion.’’ We forwarded 
your question to Dr. Newman himse!f, whose present ad- 
dress is 230 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City, and 
received from him the following reply. It is generally safe 
to disbelieve all doubtful reports concerning preachers of 
the Gospel : 

‘*] bave no recollection of ever preaching such a sermon. 
of ever holding such ideas; of ever giving utterance to 
any expression to warrant such an inference. I believe in 
the ministry of angels ; in theactivity of the saints in neaven ; 
and that, in the crises of life, God may send both an; els and 
saints tous; and it ismy opinion that the cure for modern 
spiritualism is clear, calm, vigorous preaching of the great 
Bible facts relative to the intercourse between earth and 
heaven.”’ 


Our church adopted, April 1, 1884, the envelope system for 
weekly benevolent contributions, and publi-bed a card stating 
the different objects and the times of giving to each. Great. 
pains were taken to publish and introduce the system. In Jan. 
vary, 1885, the church voted to give the collections for four 
months to the payment of an old debt of the Eccleriastical So 
clety. No cards issued, and no certain method used to notify 
givers of the change. The Home Missionary S. clety wil! be cut 
off this year by this action. The money for society expenses {xs 
raised usually outside of church collections. Query: Is this 
proceeding fair and right toward the A. H. M 8, toward the 
givers. and toward God? (Can it in any way be called a henevo- 
lent contribution, to pay running expenses? The argument in 
favor is that God wishes us to pay our debts first. L. 

We are never willing to act as an arbitrater in a case of 
this kind, unless it is submitted to us by both parties, on a 
statement of facts to which both parties egree. We can 
say, however, in general terms: fist, that no Christian 
eburch, however feeble, can afford to cat off its benefit con- 
tributions ; and, secondly, that such radical action as is 
indicated by our correspondent should be preceded by full 
notice and adeqvate discussion. 


1. Is “ original” sin a doctrine of the Bible, or a theological 
dogma? If neither, whutis it? Whatis “inbred” sin? Is it 
the same as“ original sin? If not, what is the distinction? 3. 
What is your definition of sin that brings condemnation and 
guilt, and justly exposes the sinner to punishment? 4. Are 
“sin” and “guilt” transmissible really or more truly than 
holiness or virtue ’’? J.C. 

We know of no better definition of sin than that of the 
Westminster Catechism, ‘‘ Sin isany want of conformity to, 
or the Lransgression of, the law of God.’’ The law of bered- 
ity is now distinctly recognized by science, as it has been 
for centuries by theology. Under this law children inherit 
from their ancestry moral qualities, tendencies to good or 
to sin. These tendencles—covyetousness, passion, appetite, 
and the like—constitute what is called origina! sion, or inbred 
sin. Whether he who possesses them is really cu!patle 
and bilamewortby, or only culpable and blameworthy 
for yielding to them, is one of the questions hotly dis- 
puted between contending schools of theology ; but that 
men do inherit these tendencies, and that they do very 
early yield to them, and so intensify and strengthem them, 
is agreed to by all observers of human life ; and in so far as 
we do voluntarily yield to and strengthen th: se evil tenden- 
cies, and make them our own, we are certainly blameworthy 
for them. 
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LABOR CONFERENCES. 


HE first of a series of labor conferences was held 

last Monday evening, under the auspices of the 
Soclologic Society, in the Ascension Parish House, in 
this city. The object of these coaferences is the dis- 
cussion of the present depression of trade throughout 
the country, the suggestion of remedies therefor, and 
especially the amelioration of the American workman. 
The attendance was large, and great interest was man- 
ifested from first to last. The chief features brought 
out by the speakers were: That while the aggregate 
wealth of the Nation had fn the past decade increased 
from $24,000,000, 000 to $43,000,000,000, yet the average 
wages of workingmen had decreased from $407 to $307 
per annum ; that the majority of simple producers, in- 
cluding farmers and farm hands, earned but eighty-five 
cents per diem ; that through pooling arrangements and 
other avoidable causes, twenty-five per cent. of all the 
workers of the land were thrown and kept out of employ- 
ment; that in certain trades wages had been reduced 
so low as to almost meet the starvation limit; and that, 
on the other hand, there had been a correlate increase 
of millionaires, wealthy corporations, and powerful 
syndicates. 

While the speakers disagreed on many points, almost 
all were at one in being alarmed at the present indus- 
trial status, and in believing that the best remedy was 
to be found in co operation, industrial partnerships, 
and voluntary profit-sharing. 

One speaker, ani! he a workingman, claimed that 
much of the misery and poverty of labor were due to 
improvidence, ignorance, and vice, and not to any fault 
of the industrial system. His views were promptly re- 
pudiated by others present, who declared it was barely 
within the limits of human possibilities for men and 
women to be other than improvident, ignorant, and 
even vicious, who at their best could earn but $6 and #3 
a week respectively. 

The Rev. Dr. Rylance made a spirited address, in which 
he laid down as fundamental principles two statements 
of the Sociologic Society ; viz , ‘‘ That industrial compe 
tition is the source from whence the evils of industrial 
life proceed, that the present depressed and disturbed 
condition of business is directly traceable to its action, 
and that while this law obtains, the outlook for society 
is hopeless. That industrial partnership and co-opera- 
tion being convertible terms, and the only remedy for 
the evils of competition, steps be taken to aid in the 
application of this principle to industrial enterprise.” 

Mrs. Fales, President of the Society, stated that the 
concentration of wealth and increasing poverty of the 
people were producing results fatal to National pros- 
perity, and that the evidence of this was beginning to be 
recognized. Not only is business almost paralyzed by 
the decreased consumptive power of the Nation, but 
secondary symptoms of a serious nature are being mani- 
fested. The industries of the country are contracting 
to meet the diminished demands. This indicates that 
industrial life is undergoing conformity to the exis'ing 
concentration of wealth and impoverishment of the 
people, and is a decided step backward in the move- 
ment of society. It shows that competition has reached 
a point where its action must be arrested and controlled 
by human reason. The Conference meets on Monday, 
May 4, in the Sunday-school of Dr. De Costa’s Church 
on Eleventh Street, and will probably continue its meet- 
ings until the summer. IMOGENE C FAt.es. 


THE SALLE NEW YORK. 


T was with a thrill of gratitude and pleasure that the 
ladies of the New York Auxillary of the McAll 
Mission in France listened to an account of the results 
of their labors at their annual meeting on Thursday 
last. 

The lady was present upon the occasion, to whom has 
been intrusted a personal supervision of the workin the 
Salle New York during the past year, and who is among 
the foremost and ablest of Mr. McAll’s workers. 

Her magnetic story will not soon be forgotten by 
those who heard it. How night after wight the Salle has 
been filled by attentive audiences, composed of the reg- 
ular habitués and strangers, who are won, as they pass, 
by the unusual strains of sweet music within. How 
one lady, thus induced to enter, while returning from 
her own (Roman Catholic) church, was deeply in- 
terested, and said upon leaving, ‘“‘ Yow are doing a 
noble work here. I have visited you for the first but it 
shall not be the last time,” and concluded by giving Mr. 
Brown, who has charge of the services at the Salle, her 
name and address, that she might have the pleasure of 
defraying the expenses necessary for improving the ven- 
tilation of the Salle. Most interesting, too, was the ac- 


count of the Mothers’ Meeting, where ovar sixty women 
gathered weekly to be taught, earning ‘Bibles by their 
regular attendance, when too poor to purchase them, and 
both prizing and using them when earned. 

Nor would these women wait till a more favorable 
season to have their children brought under sjmilar 


teaching. So strong has been the pressure brought by 
them to bear upon the ladies in charge, that a Sunday- 
school has been recently begun on Thursday afternoons, 
and is well attended and flourishing. Over 89,000 pres- 
ent at the meetings. Bibles, leaflets, and hymns distrib- 
uted. Listeners soon to begin a new life, and then to 
become workers themselves. Women helped and 
children led by the blessed light of Christ’s own Gospel. 
Surely those in our own city who have striven to support 
the Salle New York during the year past have every 
reason to be encouraged for the one now opening, and 
to hope that their work may grow in the future in. pro 
portion to its growth during the past. 


WORDS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


N the dedication of the Elizabeth 8. Rush Industrial 

Home tor Colored Students, in Holly Springs, Miss., 
the Rev. Dr. Haygood spoke of the absolute necessity for 
training the negro in ordinary industrial pursuits. Of the 
result he says : 

“Send out one well-trained woman from your ‘ Industria] 
Home ;’ she will be worth a regiment of lady missionaries 
and their visitations; she will live among the people who 
need her ; she will be aspecimen and an inspiration to them 
asa white woman cannot be; she will incarnate what you 
seek to teach. 

“* Keep the men’s industrial departments well advanced. 
Le&} the carpenter shop keep pace with the laundry; the 
blacksmith shop with the sewing-room ; the shoe shop with 
the cook-room. 

“There must be men who can rot only vote, but use 
tools; who can not only talk politics and debate baptism, 
but earn money. Thenthere will be homes for the vegro; 
and Christian civilization bas its roots in the home, and 
nowhere else. 

‘The friends of the negro race must so plan their work 
for these needy people that some Gay they will need help no 
more. It will be a long time—it may be a handred years— 
but the time must come. Plan for it now. If not, the 
friends of the negro race will destroy him; they will so 
pauperize his sou! that a return to slavery would be a 
blessing. 

‘Let us remember this work takes hold on two con- 
tinenta; the uegro in the United States binds America and 
Africa together. Get Christian negroes in America to carry 
the light of God to their brethren beyond the sea.’’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these colummna. | 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Boston Congregational Club made representatives 
of all the clubs in the State and the club in Providence its 
guests, April 27. There are in the State seven clubs, those 
out of Boston being the Essex, Fitchburg, Worcester, Con- 
necticut Valley, Taunton, and Old Colony. The spirit of 
the occasion was very fine. The Hon. J. M. W. Hall pre 
sided with spirit and graciously, and the representatives of 
utber clube were reciprocal and in admirable humor. The 
points of polity that were facetiously emphasized were lib- 
erty and fellowship, with fullest scope for ail of either sort 
that one can find room for, so far as |imitations of the occa- 
sion indicate. One brother alluded to the old Theology in 
connection with a name that did not work well to conjure 
with. Silence that was felt was most expressive. The 
occasion was a bappy one. 

—The monthly meeting of the Baptist Social Union was 
held at the Meionaon, Boston, April 27. The following were 
chosen Committee on Christian Work for the ensuing year : 
D. 8. Ford, J. W. Converse, Leander Beal, W. A. Monroe, 
Irving O. Whiting, J. C. Hartshora, Georye Brooks, Chester 
W. Kingsley, George 8. Harwood. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Christian Work for the past year showed that they 
had given specia] attention to four churches, the Fourth 
Street, the Dearborn Street, the Harvard Street, and the 
Bethel Church. Theee churches were all reported to be ina 
prosperous and satisfactory condition. The growth of the 
Harvard Street Church bas been especially gratifying. Two 
years since the congregations were comparatively small, but 
now they fill the church. The Sunday-school, too, has more 
than doubled. 

—Last week the North End Mission of Boston celebrated 
its seventeenth anniversary in the Shawmut Cougregational 
Church. The church was completely filled. The Rev. 
E. B. Webb, D.D., the Rev. E. A. Horton, the Rev. R. R. 
Meredith, D.D., and the Rev. O. P. Gifford addressed the 
meeting. 

—The annual meeting of the Pilgrim Conference. of 
Congregational Churches was held at Hanover, Mass., last 
week. The Rev. George H. Tewksbury preached on ** Sepa- 
ration in Christian Work.’’ There was a discussion on 
‘“* Temperance Instruction in the Sabbath-School.”’ 

—Last week the semi-annual convention of the Women’s 

State Christian Temperance Union was held at Greenfield, 
Mass. 
—At the session of the Sunday-School Convention held at 
Worcester, Mass., April 20, W. A. Denholm, of Worcester, 
was elected President; the Rev. George M. Smiley, of Wor- 
cester, and the Rev. J. G. Leavitt, of Webster, Vice-Presi- 
dents ; Joseph K. Green, of Worcester, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. Dr. Vincent discussed the ‘* Relation of Young People 
to Amusements.’’ 

—BSixty persons bave united with the First Church, East 
Hampton, Mass., and thirty with the church at Payson, 
Maas. ; nearly all en profession of faith. 

—The debt on the First Congregational Church at Lynn, 


Maas., has been paid. 
| —The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Andover Con- 


ference Association was held at Lawrence, Mass., Apri! 28. 
The first paper was read by the Rev. F. B. Makepeace, on 
the Religion of the Home. He made the following points: 
The universal love of home; the divine intention of this 
love to make home the training-place of character : religion 
the great force for the training of character ; some helps 
and safeguards to home religion, such as pure conversation, 
sacred music, Bible study, etc. 

—The superintendents of the Sunday-schools in the State 
of Connecticut will meet in convention, May 13 and 14, in 
the Asylum Street Methodist Church of Hartford. The 
object will be to discuss the duties and responsibilities of 
superintendents, and to devise and talk over the best meth. 
ods for improving the Sunday- schools. 

—All the arrangements have been completed for the ses- 
sions of the American Congress of Churches to be held at 
Hartford, May 11. Interest is growing daily in this Congress, 
and the names of the president and vice-presidents insure 
ita influence and weight. 

—The pews in Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New Haven, Conn., were sold last week ; over $11,000 were 
realized. The pews at Trinity Methodist Church, same 
city, were sold on the same day, and realized 25,800, being 
an excess of $800 over that of last year. At Calvary Baptist 
Church the sales of the pews amounted to 87,000. At the 
Church of the Redeemer $8,250 were realized, which is about 
the same as that of last year. At the College Street Con 
gregational Church the sales realized 5.000, at the United 
Church $11,000, and at St. James’s Church 22,500. The sales 
of the seats in the First Congregational Church at Fair 
haven, Conn., malized the usual amount, 23.500. Consid 
erable uneasiness and apparent ill-will exists in Christ’s 
Church because of the ritualistic practices of the Rev. Mr. 
Van Deerlin, so that the sales of the pews did not reach 
that of last year. 

—The First Congregational Church of Lowell, Mass., has 
raised $2,600, the sum necessary for their new church build 
ing 

—April 25 the new building of the Young Men's Christian 
Association of St. Johnsbury, Vt., was dedicated. The 
building was given to the Association by Professor Henry 
Fairbanks. In presenting the deed of the property Professor 
Fairbanks said that the only conditions of the gift were that 
the Association should continue its Christian work among 
young men and retain the services of a general secretary. 
The membership of the Association is about 3%), in addition 
to which there are 175 members of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
The officers for 188 are: President, C. EF. Putney: Vice- 
President, F. G. Stevens; Treasurer, A. B. Noyes: Record- 
ing Secretary, W. G. Hawley; Directors, W. 8. Boynton 
M. W. Angier, F. Allison, Jobn Anderson, A. L. Hardy 
General Secretary, C. H. Sage. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The annua! meeting of the American Female (Guardian 
Society and Home for the Friendless wil! be held on Wednes 
day, May 15, at the Home Chapel, 29 East Twenty-ninth 
Street, at 10:30 a.m. for business, and 2:30 p.m. for confer- 
ence. The annual sermon will be preached on Sabbath 
evening, May 10, at 7:30,in the Baptist church, Madison 
Avenue, corner Thirty-first Street, by the pastor, the Rev. 
C. D. W. Bridgman, D.D. Children of the Home and Home 
School to be present. 

—The annual meeting of the American Congregational] 
Union will be held at Room 59, Bible House, New York, on 
Thursday, May 14, 1885, at half-past three o’clock pr. ~., for 
the election of officers and the annual reports. 

—The annual meeting of the American and Foreign Chris 
tian Union will take place May 14, at 3 p.™., at the Bible 
House, New York, tn the Committee Room on first floor. 

—The Brooklyn Industrial Association held its thirty-firs 
annual meeting last week. The society has don« a most suc 
cessful year’s work. The reports from the several! schools 
show !tncreased attendance, and also that much more work 
than was formerly accomplished has been done in the way 
of finding places for the children, giving them the first lesson 
in self-support. It must be remembered that this society 
gives a warm dinner to the children in their several schools, 
and frequently this ise the only warm meal partaken of by 
the children during the entire day. 

—For several years past a number of the managers of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-School Union have been very earnest in 
their endeavors to secure the admission of non-evangelica! 
churches intothe Union. On motion of oneof the members 
of the Board of Managersa resolution was offered that a 
general invitation, signed by the President of the gnion, 
be extended to all schools through the press to join in the 
parade of May 27. An amendment was offered that any 
school could enter the ranks on application to the Grand 
Marshal. After much discussion the question was called, 
and tbe resolution was lost by a vote of 17to6. Friends 
of the resolution claim tbat they have gained ground, and 
are not at all discouraged at the result of their last effort. 

—St. George’s Church, in Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y., 
was entered by some malicious person, the pulpit Bible and 
poor-box was destroyed, chance! chairs overturned, and the 
cushions thrown from the pews tothe floor. At St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Throop Avenue and Pulaski Street, the Bible 
and prayer-books were destroyed, the chairs in the study 
broken, poor-box broken, and the furniture overturned. 
The Congregational church on Tompkins Avenue and 
Kosciusko Street was also entered ; not only were the Bible 
and prayer-books destroyed, but also the plush cushions on 
the pulpit. St. Andrew’s Catholic Church was also broken 
into; nothing destroyed but the poor-box. All these 
churches have been entered during the past week by a 
crank, it issupposed. A number of windows of the Middle 
Reformed Church at Tompkins Place and Harrison Avenne 
were destroyed by small boys. 

—The Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, located at 
East Orange, N. J., will cost in the neighborhood of $60,000. 
The committee are working earnestly, and have visited 
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several prominent churches in New York and its vicinity 
with a view of obtaining suggestions. 

—The church in Brooklyn hitherto known as the Church 
of the Mediator will, at the suggestion of Bishop Littlejohn, 
be known hereafter as the Church of the Incarnation. This 
cburch has never been recognized by the Bishop, but he has 
signified his intention of recogaizing it, and its rector and 
two of the communicants will sit in the next Diocesan Con- 
vention. This is a free church. 

—The First Baptist Church, located at the corner of Lee 
Avenue and Keap Street, was dedicated on Wednesday of 
last week. The new edifice has a seating capacity for about 
700 persons. It is finished in the interior with Mexican 
cedar, and is a finely appointed and attractive building. 
The First Baptist Church Society of Williamsburg was 
organized in 183, and worshiped in public halls until 1849, 
when they erected the church edifice and parsonage at the 
corner of Fifth and South Fifth-Streets, which has since 
been purchased by a Lutheran society. On last Sunday 
evening a neighborhood meeting was held, in which several 
pastors from the churches in that section of Brooklyn took 
part. 

—The Congregational Association of New Jersey held 
its session in Belleville Avenue Congregational Church 
at Newark, April 28. The Rev. Dr. Whiton presided. 
The Rev. Mr. Hyde, of Paterson, N. J., read an address 
on Church Co-operation, in which he suggested two lines of 
possible work: the employment, by the various churches 
of the Association, of a salaried evangelist ; or the arrange- 
ment of a course of lectures, to be delivered in all the lead- 
ing churches, by men especially qualified to speak, on such 
appropriate subjects as may be suggested. A committee 
was appointed by the Association to consider both sugges- 
tions. The membership of this Association is larger now 
than it has ever been before in its history. 

—On April 26 Mr. Moody conducted services at Trenton, 
N.J. About 2,000 persons attended each of the services. 

—The Mission of the Reformed Church at Wilmington, 
Del., was regularly orgauized as a church last Sunday, and 
will hereafter be known as St. Luke’s Reformed Church ot 
Wilmington, Del. The congregation are considering the 
choosing of a pastor. 

—A revised Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is ready for use. A number of changes 
will perhaps cause unfavorable feeling among Low Cburcb- 
men. The introduction of special prayers for Thanksgiving 
aod Ash Wednesday will be an aid both in the home and 
public worship. it is optional whether the celebrant shall 
use the entire morning service in the evening. The Psalter 
is to be read through every month, and a table of psalms is 
prepared for certain days. A new feset, the Transfiguration 
of Christ, is added to the calendar, and wi!l be celebrated 
August 6. In the Apostles’ Creed, instead of the sentence 
** He descended into hell,’’ churches may use, ‘‘ He went to 
the place of departed spirits,’’ and the word ‘‘ again” is in. 
serted after ‘‘ he rose.’’ In the Litany the prayer for the 
President is as follows: ‘‘ That it may please Thee to behold 
and bless thy servant the President of the United States, 
and to endue him with wisdom, true righteousness, and 
holiness of life.’’ For the general prayer fur the President 
and all in authority the following is substituted: ‘* Al- 
mighty God, whose kingdom is everlasting and power in- 
finite, have mercy upon this whole land, and so rule the 
hearts of thy servants, the President of the United States, 
the Governor of this State, and all others in authority, that 
they, knowing whose ministers they are, may above a!l 
things seek thine honor and glory, and that we and all the 
people, duly considering whose authority they bear, may 
faithfully and obediently honor them, in thee and for thee, 
according to thy blessed Word and ordinance; throngh 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, who with thee and the Holy Ghost 
liveth and reignetb, ever one God, world without end. 
Amen.”’ 

—It is said that a number of the clergymen of the State 
Congregational Association of New Jersey visited the Belle- 
ville Avenue skating-rink at Newark last week, and spent 
some time in watching and discussing the features of riok 
management. 

—The Home Missionary Society and the Foreign Mission- 
ary Society have just received bequests of $6,500 each. 

—The centennial of the establishment of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New Jersey will be celebrated in 
Christ’s Church, New Brunswick, N. J., during the second 
week in May. 

—The New Jersey Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Cburch reports for the past year a gain among its churches 
of 1,030 parishioners and 9 members. About $40,000 were 
raised for the various benevolent and educational objects 
during the year. 

—A meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday -School Union was held 
last week in the De Kalb Avenue Church to consider the neces- 
sity of more earnest and systematic work on the part of the 
churches of the Union in securiog the attendance of the 
young people of the schools of Brooklyn, and of providing 
such additional schoole as are required. The city has been 
divided into six districts, each to have a visitor. Four of 
the districts have already begun work. The meeting held 
last week was!o arous. interest in the fifth district. The 
fifth district combines the territory bounded by Flushing 
Avenue on the no:thb, Marcy and New York Avenues on the 
east, Flatbush Avenue on the south, and Underhill and 
Washington Avenues onthe west. This area will be sub- 
divided into separate church districts, and a diagram of 
each will be sent to the ministers of each of the twenty-five 
churches and mission schools within these boundaries. 
Each church is then to apportion workers in its district ; 
these will visit every family in bis or ber particular eection. 
It is suggested that each church will hold occasional special 
meetings to report progress in the work. The Rev. William 
H. Ingersoll, pastor of the Covenant Congregational Church, 


said that his church had taken hold of the work heartily. 
He referred to the early-breakfast movement in England, 
and urged tha necessity of a somewhat similar work in this 
country. 

—James M. King, D.D., 8. Irenwus Prime, D.D., R. H. 
McKim, D.D., J. M. Buckley, D.D., the Rev. Norman Fox, 
the Rey. Merritt Hulburd, and William E. Dodge, a commit- 
tee of the United States Evangelical Alliance, have sent a 
circular to all the Protestant clergymen of the State con- 
demning the Freedom of Worship bill, and saying: 
‘* Whether this bill passes or is defeated, will you not, on 
Sunday, May 3, 1885, preach or speak on the aggressions of 
Jesuitical Romanism upon civil and religious liberty, and its 
efforts to destroy our unsectarian institutions? Let every 
evangelical pulpit in the State, on May 3, 1885, strike a blow 
against the union of Church and State.”’ 

—The New York and Hudson River Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Churches held its regular spring meet- 
ing at All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, New York, last week. This was the last session of 
the New York and Hudson River Conference. The secretary 
reported that all the Unitarian churches in the State had in- 
formed him of their readiness to accept the plan proposed 
at the last session of the Conference to form a State Confer- 
ence to include all the churches in the State. The New 
York and Hudson River Conference was diseolved, and the 
new organization formed at once, with Mr. George E. Baker 
as temporary chairman. The name adopted is the New 
York State Conference of Unitarian Churches. The objects 
stated are ‘*‘ to secure a closer fellowship among the churahes 
which unite in it [the Conference]; to promote miesionary 
activity, and diffuse the knowledge and advance the interests 
of Unitarian Christianity in this State and parts adjacent.” 
The annual meeting is to be held in November of each year. 
John Harsen Rhoades was elected President, with vice-presi- 
dents from al! sections of the State. 


THE WEST. 


—A revival is reported at Metropolis, Ill. 

—The Presbyterian Assembly will meet this year at the 
First Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 20. 

—The Western Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Chicago will be dedicated May 10. 

—A Baptist church is about to be organized at East Jor- 
dan, Mich. 

—Two hundred and forty persons have nnited with the 
Methodist church at Pokagon, Mich., since November 10). 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church is nearly completed 
at Henderson, Mich. 

—An effort is being made to rebuild the Methodist Epis- 
copal church at Albion, Mich., recently destroyed by fire. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The sixty-third annual convention of the (ieorgia Bap- 
tists convened at Newnan, Ga., on April 23. 

—An interesting revival is in progress at Huntsville, Ala. 

—The Rev. W. H. Milburn, the blind preacher, delivered 
a course of lectures at the Wesleyan Female College, Macon, 
Ga., on the 28th, 29th, and 30th instante. 

—Extensive revivals aro reported at Paducah, Ky., Shel- 
byville, ‘Tenn., and West Point, Miss. Christians of all 
denominations represented at these points have shared in 
the blessings. 

—At Atlanta, (a., a deep feeling still pervades all the 
churches. The Rev. Sam. Jones, the noted evangelist, 
will resume bis labors there next week. 

—At Nashville, Tenn., conversions are still reported in 
connection with the special services now held in several of 
the churches. The houses of worship are crowded nightly, 
the Gospel is preached with plaintess and power, and a 
growing interest upon the snbject of Christianity is pervad- 
ing the city. 

—A Presbyterian church is about to be organized at West 
End, one of the suburbs of Atlanta, Ga. 

—At Paris, Tenn., 117 persons have professed faith witbin 
the past few weeks. 

—The Y. M. C. A. at Atlanta has been doing a good work 
among the employees of the nine railroads running into 
the ‘‘Gate City,’’ and a separate hall and reading-room has 
just been opened for the furtherance of this interesting 
work. 

—The prospectus for the Summer Assembly of the Sonth- 
ern Chautanqua at Monteagle, Tenn., has been issued, and 
an unusvally attractive programme has been arranged. 

—The Firet Methodist Church at Atlanta have just nego- 
tiated for a $5,000 organ. 

—The temperance movement is gaining headway througb- 
out the Gulf States, mainly throueh the infloence of the 
Women’s Temperance Union, and the good effects follow- 
ing the application of the ‘‘ local option” lawe. 

—The revival wave which seems to be sweeping over the 
South has been instrumental in bringing the different de- 
nomizations closer together. Union prayer-meetings are 
frequent, and white and black are alike toquiring the way of 
salvation. 

—The Annual Convention of the Georgia State Teachers’ 
Association, which is composed of negro teachers, wil! 
assemble at Augusta on May 6. Dr. Orr, the State sehoo! 
commissioner, will deliver an address upon the relations 
and duty of our colored citizens to the Georgia State ednu- 
cational system, and several able addresses are promised by 
some of the leading pastors and teachers throughont the 
State. 

—Twenty-one misstonaries have been sent into the for- 
eign field by the Baptists of the South since last May. It 
has been estimated that it will take $16,000 each month to 
meet the demands of the foreign field. 

—Considerable religious feeling prevails in the three col- 
ored universities at Atlanta, Ga., and the pastors of the 
respective colored churches report several conversions. 


—Extensive revivals are in progress at Chattanooga an-| 
Nashville, Tenn., and also in Augusta, Macon, and Colum. 
bus, Ga. 

—At Eufanla, Ala., an interesting revival is in progress 
at the Baptist church, under the pastoral care of Dr. G. A. 
Nunnally. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Edwin J. Gerry died at Cambridge, Mass., April 2". 

—J O. Barrows, Atkinson, N. H., has accepted a call to Deer 
ing, Me. 

—H. W. Eldridge, formerly of Turner's Falls, Mass, has ar 
cepted a cali to Buena Vista, Colo. 

—James T. Pike, of the East Church, Conoord, N. H., has re. 
signed on account of Ill health. 

—Lewis E. Perry, of Boston University, has accepted a call to 
Duxbury, Mars. 

—A. O. Cossar has accepted a call tothe church at St. John, 
Mich. 

— Frank J. Grimes, pastor of the church at Bernardaton, Mass . 
has resigned. 

—William Lawrence, of Cambridge Divinity School. bas ac 
cepted a call to the Third Church at Dorchester, Mass. 

—W.H. Hubbard has accepted a call to the South Church at 
Concord, N. H. 

—A. T. Staats was installed pastor of the church at Glaston- 
bury, Conn., last week. 

—George A. Tewksbury will be installed pastor of the Pligrim 
Church at Cambridge, Mass., May 7. 

—James M. Whiton, pastor of the First Church at Newark, 
N. J., has resigned. 

—T. A. Porter, pastor of the church at Kalkaska, Mich . has 
resigned. 

—J. Homer Parker, of Augusta, (:a., has accepted a call to the 
church at Storm Lake, Iowa. 

--Willlam DeL. Love, Jr., will be installed pastor of the Pear! 
Street Church at Hartford, Conn., May 6. 

—L T. Payne has acoepted a oallto the church at Old Say 
brook, Conn. 


—K. H. Hoskins, pastor of the church at Holly, Mich., has re 
signed. 

—J. Emery Fisher, of Quincy, Mich., has received a call to the 
church at White Pigeon, Mich. 

—E. K. Strong, of Homer, Mich., has accepted a call tothe 
church at Beaver Dam, Wis. 

—E. P. Clark, pastor of the church at Nasser, Mich., has re- 
signed. 

—C. 8. Hoyt was installed pastor of Westminister Church at 
Chicago, Ill., April 30. 

—Alexander Rankin. a retired minister, died at Baltimore, Md, 
last week, aged eighty-two years. 

—George I’. Mayes, of Denver, Col., will preach the opening 
sermon at the General Assembly, Cincinnati, Obio. 

— Alexander Proudfit. recently of Hackettstown, N. 7 has ac 
cepted a call to the Second Church at Baltimore, Md. 

John Rankine, of Mauchline, Ayreshire, Scotland. died last 
week. He was a delegate to the Evangelical Alliance at Phil. 


delphia. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—Charles E. Milnor has entered npon his duties as rector of St 
Ambrose Church at Philade|lphia, Pa. 

—R. O. Cooper has entered epon his duties as rector of the 
church at Adrian, Mich. 

—L J. Norton, rector of Christ Church Cathedral at Montreal, 
Canada, will resi¢n. 

—B. H. Latrobe, rector of the Church of the Redeemer at Phil 
adelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to the church at Wilmington, 
Del. 

—W.A. Ilolbrook has received a calito St. Mary’« Church at 
Jersey City, N J. . 

—James A. Jacocks dled at New Haven, Conn , jast week 

~Joseph G. Robinson, rector of St. Mary's Church at Llazzard 
ville, Conn , has re-igned and accepted a call tothe Church of St. 
John the Evangeliet at Yateaville, Conn. 

—Levi Ioyer, rector of the Washburn Mission at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, has been suspecded by Bishop Bede!!. 

BAPTIST. 

—J. Fisher has accepted a call to the pastorate of the church 
at York, Mich. 

—A. H. Stote, pastor of the church at Stirling, Ill. has re 
signed. 

—E. L. Magoon, pastor of the North Broad Street Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., is very 

—J. G. Rosa, pastor of the Emanuel Church at New Haven, 
Conn , has accepted a call to Jacksonville, Fla. 

—N. D. Wilson bas accepted a call to the church at Rockport. 
Mass. 

—J. R. Wheelock, of Fitchburg, Mass., has resigned, to take 
effect June 1. 

—B. F. Tuck, of South Acworth, N. H.. has resigned. 

—L. Huyden, D.D., of Dunbarton, N. H., has clused his pastor 
ate, aud wiil remove to Bast Weare, N. H. 

—George E. Merril|, of the First Church, Salem, Mass., has re 
signed on account of ill health. 

—Dantel DPD. Winn, of Winchester, Mass., has recetred a call to 
the Firet Church, Woburn, Mass. 

OTHER CHURORES. 

—L. H. Shinn, of Rochester, N. H., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church, Deering, Me. 

—& HH. MeCollister (Universalist), of Dover, N. H., has re 
signed, to take effect July 1. 

—Alfred Chesley (Free-will Baptist), of East Concord, N. H.. 
died April 25, aged seventy. 

—L. F. McKinsey (Universalist), of Manchestor, N. H., has 1e- 
signed, to take effect July 1. 

—J.J. Woodbury (Methodist), of South Deerfield, Mas«., died 
April 22. 

—Hentry F Jeneks, of Lawrenoe, Mass., has received a cal! to 
the Universalist church at Canton, Mass. 

—Jobn E. Cookman has been appointed to the pastorate of 
the Bedforc Street Methodist Episcopal Church at New York. 

— Peter Ostrom, pastor of the Swedish Baptist church at Wor 
cester, Mass.. fas accepted a call t the Swedish church at 
Brooklyn, 

—Julius Bloss bas accepted a cal! to the Unitarian church at 
Millbury, Mass. 

—S. H. Becker, pastor of Zion Lutheran Church at Cohocton. 
N. Y., bas received a call to Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE HAPPY SAMOANS. 


“The system,” writes Mr. Turner, 
author of ‘‘ Samoa a Hundred Years Ago 
and Long Before,” ‘‘of common interest 
in each other's property is still clung to 
by the Samoans with great tenacity. 
They consider themselves at liberty to go 
and take up their abode anywhere among 
their friends and remain without charge 
as long as they please. And the same 
custom entitles them to beg and borrow 
from each other to apy extent. Boats, 
tools, garments, money, etc., are all freely 
loaned to each other if conneeted to the 
same tribe or clan. A man cannot bear 
to be called stingy or disobliging. If 
he has what is asked he will either give 
it or adopt the worse course of telling a lie 
about it by saying that he has it not or 
that) it is promised to some one else. 
This communistic system is a sad hin- 
drance to the industrious, and eats like a 
canker worm at the roots of individual 
and national progress. No matter how 
hard a young man may be disposed to 
work, he cannot keep his earnings ; all 
soon passes out of his hands into the 
common circulating currency of the clan, 
to which all have a latent right. The 
only thing which reconciles one to bear 
with it until it gives place to the indi- 
vidual independence of more advanced 
civilization is the fact that with such a 
state of things no poor Jaws are needed. 
The sick, the aged, the blind, the lame, 
and even the vagrant has always a house 
and home and food and raiment as far as 
he considers he needs it. A stranger may 
at first sight think a Samoan one of the 
poorest of the poor, and yet he may live 


. ten years with that Samoan and not be 


able to make him understand what poverty 
really is, in the European sense of the word. 
* How is it ? he will alwayasay : ‘no food? 
Has he no friends? No house to live in ? 
Where did he grow’ Are there no houses 
belonging to his friends? Have the people 
there no love for each other ?'” 


AN OLD JOKE IN A NEW SHAPE, 


A correspondent of the Washington 
‘‘Chronicle” positively asserts that a min- 
strel troupe has actnally invented a new 
joke. It is hard to accept so wildly im- 
probable an assertion, but the story, 
though we feel quite sure we heard it years 
ago in a little different shape, is funny 
enough to bear repetition: It seems that 
a gentleman named Balcom, from Boston, 
every now and then runs down to New 
York to look after the eastern end of his 
stock interests, and one time when he was 
there he went to Thatcher, Primrose & 
West's minstrels. There were a number 
of his New York and Chicago friends in 
the audience, and one of them, W. C. D. 
Granisey, had put up a game on him. The 
opening performance was in progress. The 
burnt-cork gentlemen were singing ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle Came to Town,” when sud- 
denly the music was interrupted by the 
entrance of a messenger-boy on the stage 
with a telegram. He handed it to Thatcher 
amid an intense hush. Thatcher glanced 
at the address, and, advancing to the foot- 
lights, inquired : ‘‘Is Mr. Uri Balcom in 
the audience ?” Balcom jumped to his 
feet, and, waving his hand to attract atten- 
tion, exclaimed: ‘ Yes, sir, that’s my 
name. Herelam.” Theend man quietly 
put the telegram in his pocket, and the 
minstrels struck up their tune just where 
they had left off: ‘‘Uri Balcom’s come t 
town, etc.” It is needless to say that 
something seemed to presently suggest to 
Balcom that he had been sold. 


FIRM IN THE RIGHT. 


“ Will you be kind enough to take that 
grip-sack off that seat?’ said a country- 
man, who got on a train at Luling, Tex. 

‘No, sir, I don’t propose to do any- 
thing of the sort,”’ replied the drummer, 
who was sitting on the other side of the 
seat. 

“Do you say that you are golng to let 
that grip-sack stay right there ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I do.” 


‘‘In case you don’t remove that grip- 
sack I shall be under the painful neces- 
sity of calling the conductcr.” 

‘You can call in the conductor, the en- 
gineer, and the brakeman, if you want to. 
Perhaps you had better stop at the next 
station, and send a special to old Jay 
Gould himself about it.” 

‘The conductor will put you off the 
train.” 

** IT don’t care if he does. I am not go- 
ing to take that grip-sack from the place 
where it is.” 

The indignant passenger went through 
the train, and soon returned with the con- 
ductor. 

‘So you refuse to remove that grip- 
sack, do you ”” asked the conductor. 

“I do.” 

Great sensation. 

‘‘ Why do you persist in refusing to re- 
move that grip-sack ?” 

‘* Because it’s not mine.” 

“Why didn’t you say so at once ’” 

** Because nobody asked me.” 


HOW A LAWYER PREVENTED A 
DIVORCE. 


Says the Chicago Herald :” ‘‘ Times 
must be getting pretty hard with the law- 
yers,” remarked atraveling man. ‘‘ My 
wife and I live in a flat intown. You 
know in these flats everybody knows 
everybody else's business. My wife and 
I have our little spats. Atout three 
months ago we had quite a little quarrel, 
and talked pretty loud at each other, both 
bein’ excited. While we were at it I 
heard a elight noise at our door, turned 
and looked, and there came a card sliding 
in under the door, and on it was printed 
the pame and address of a lawyer who 
lives in the building. and on it he had 
penciled: ‘Divorces promptly attended 
to.” He was soliciting our trade, you see, 
but he'll never get it. When we saw that, 
my wife and I made up and swore we 
would never quarrel again. So even a 
sneaking little Jawyer is capable of doing 
some good in this world, you. see.” 


CARDINAL Mannie on Loca, Op- 
Tron.—A Glasgow correspondent having 
written te Cardinal Manning, to ask 
whether he was the author of the state- 
ment that ‘‘men cannot be made sober 
by Act of Parliament,” received the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘‘Archbishop’s House, 
Westrinister, February 14, 1885. Sir,— 
The statement ‘that men cannot be made 
sober by Act of Parliament’ none 
of mine, but a silly saying of the oppo- 
nents of the temperance movement. I 
have often answered it by a saying almost 
as silly, though capable of being drawn 
into very grave truth, namcly, ‘ that men 
may be made drunk by Act of Parlla- 
ment’—that is to say, that the present 
state of the law in respect to the drink 
traffic gives such enormous facilities to 
cover the whole face of the country with 
direct and glaring temptations to intem- 
perance, that Parliament is responsible 
and culpable in a large measure for the 
drunkenness that is destroying our people. 
It is my belief the only just and adequate 
remedy for this is local option, or local 
veto—that is to say, the people have a 
right of self-defense. You may make any 
use you like of thisreply. Belleve me, 
etc., Henry E. Carp. MAnnina.” 


A Paris paper publishes the following 
statistics of the average audience on the 
first night of a new piece. Personal ene- 
mies of the author, 50 ; persons who, wita- 
out knowing him, hope for a failure, 108 ; 
those who have paid an exorbitant price 
for their seats, and are therefore furious 
against the plece, 123 ; ill-disposed through 
dining badly, 14; generally ill-natured 
people, 21 ; women deserted by the author 
at some period of his life, 9 ; fellow au- 
thors, 28; men to whom the author has 
refused to lend money, 42 ; enemies of the 
director, 60 ; indifferent, 450 ; friends, 0 ; 
floating population, 100. Total, 1,000. 
Onarainy night 200 of those originally 
indifferent pass over to the ranks of the 


enemy. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE 
WORD. 
THE GOD OF PEACE. 


By Huntixeton MILLER. 


OTHER. Is not this a loving letter 
which Pau! sent to the disciples at 
Philippi ? It seems almost as ff a mother 
were writing it to her dear children who 
were away from her. Hesays: ‘‘I thank 
God at every remembrance of you.” ‘‘I 
ask jim to bless you every time I pray.” 
have you in my heart.” ‘‘I longafter 
you.” ‘* Wherefore,my brethren, beloved 
and longed for, my joy and crown, stand 
fast in the Lord, my beloved.” Just as a 
mother might say,‘ My darlings, it makes 
me glad and thankful only to think of you; 
I have you always in my heart , I long to 
see you; I pray God continually to bless 
you; you are my best joy; I would give 
my life for you; you aremy crownif you 
walk in the way of the Lord. Oh, my be- 
loved children, whom I so long for, stand 
firm in God’s strength, my darlings !" 

Jenntre. This next verse sounds like a 
mother’s advice, I think : where he coun- 
sels them to be of the same mind. I sup- 
pose that means not to disagree, and he 
mentions two of the children by name. 
Do you suppose these two were more 
likely to quarrel than the others ?” 

James. He says, ‘‘ Beof thesame mind 
in the Lord:” perhaps these two were 
teachers,or had some sort of authority over 
the others,and so it was important for them 
to agree about what should be done. 

Moruer. At any rate, he tells them al! 
to help each other, and try to agree. That 
is just about what I should write to you. 
What other things does he commend to 
them 

Mary. Gladness. He says, ‘‘ Rejoice in 
the Lord alway; and again I say, re- 
joice,” as if he wanted them to remember 
that, whatever happened. 

James. He says, be patient and gentle 
to all men ; trust God for everything ; ask 
him for whatever you want; give thanks 
for everything. 

Moruer. And if we so live—for you 
know this letter is to us—what shall 
guard our hearts and thoughts ? 

Mary. ‘‘ The peace of God, which pass. 
eth all understanding, shall guard your 
hearts and thoughts.” 

Morner. Asif astrong, beautiful ange! 
stood guard by the door of your heart, 
and nothing could pass him to trouble 
you in any way, or even come near enough 
to make you afraid. 

Jennie. There is something stronger 
than the angel of God's peace promised. 
The Golden Text says: ‘‘ The God of 
peace shall be with you.” 

Morser. So we may have the angel of 
peace af the door, and the God of peace 
to dwell within our hearts and be with us 
continually. Do you think if He dwelt 
within we should find it hard to rejoice 
always? Couldn’t we say, as Paul did, 
that we were conquerors, and more than 
conquerors, in all that could happen to us, 
since nothing could separate us from the 
love of God ” 

Mary. Oh, mamma, that is like what 
Edith said about the time she was in that 
dreadful boarding-school, and the teacher 
was so cross, and the girls so hateful, and 
they really didn’t have enough toeat. She 


said she wouldnt be miserable, because 


she had her dear father’s letters, and she 
kept thinking how he loved her, and how 


soon he was coming for her, and she tried | 


to learn as fast as she could, so as to please 
him. 

Morser. But'if she might havé bad 
her dear father with her-all the timeit 
would have been still better, for she could | 


can use them every day in our lives: 
** Be of the same mind in the Lord,” and 
‘“‘Let your forbearance (gentleness) be 
known unto all men.” That is, when we 
tiy to agree, let us be willing to give up 
our own way, so that the peace of God 
may guard our hearts and thoughts. 


DEMOLISHING THE BIBLE. 


The Bible is a book which has been 
refuted, demolished, overthrown, and ex- 
ploded more times than any other book 
you ever heard of. Every little »while 
somebody starts up and upsets this book ; 
and it is like upsetting a solid. cube of 
granite. It is just as big one way as the 


other, and when upset, it is right side up 


still. Every little while somehody blows 
up the Bible; but when it comes down it 
always lights on its feet, and runs faster 
than ever through the world. They over- 
threw the Bible a century ago, in Voltaire’s 
time—entirely demolished the whole 
thing. ‘‘In less than a hundred years,” 
said Voltaire, ‘‘ Christianity will have 
been swept from existence, and have 
passed into history.” Infidelity ran riot 
through France, red-handed and impious. 
A century has passed away. Voltaire has 
** passed into history,” and not respectable 
history either ; but his old printing-press, 
it is said, has been used to print the Word 
of God; and the very house where he 
Iived is packed with Bibles. a depot for 
the Geneva Bible Society. Thomas Paine 
demolished the Bible, and finished it off 
finally ; but after he had crawled despair- 
ingly into a drunkard’s grave in 1809, the 
book took such a Jeap that since that date 
more than twenty times as many Bibles 
have been made and scattered through the 
world as ever were made before since the 
creation of man. Up to the year 1800, 
from four to six million copies of the 
Scriptures, in some thirty different lan- 
guages, comprised all that had been pro- 
duced since the world “began. Eighty 
years later, in 1880, the statistics of eighty 
different Bible societies which are now in 
existence, with their unnumbered agencies 
and auxiliaries, report more than 165.,- 
000,000 Bibles, l'estaments, and portions 
of Scripture, with 206 mew transla- 
tions, distributed by Bible societies 
alone since 1804; to say nothing of the 
unknown millions of Bibles and Testa- 
ments which have been issued and circu- 
lated by private publishers throughout the 
world. For a book that has been exploded 
so many times it stil] shows signs of con- 
siderable life. I have heard of many 
traveling arcund the country exploding 
this book, and showing up “‘the mistakes 
of Moses,” at fifty shillings a night. It is 
easy work to abuse Moses at fifty stillings 
a night, especially as Moses is dead and 
cannot talk back. It would be worth 
something, after hearing the infidel on ‘‘the 
mistakes of Moses,” to hear Moseson ‘“‘ the 
mistakes of the infidel.” When Moses 
ceuld talk back, he was rather a difficult 
pian to deal with. Pharaoh tried it, and 
met with poor success. .James and 
Jambres withstood Moses, and, it is said, 
found a grave in the Red Sea. Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram tried it, and went 
down so deep that they have not yet got 


back. But now Moses is desd, and it is 


easy toabuse him. It does not take a very 
brave beast to kick s dead lion.—[Se- 
lected. 


QUAINT SAYINGS OF PARISH 
CLERKS. 


A Scotch exchange gives several in- 
stances of the odd humors of the old-time 
parish clerks : 

“The officious wife of a rector thus 
edidressed a clerk of the old style: ‘I 


church will be asleep long before we gets | | care and no thought of home duties or 
there.’ household responsibilities. This was a 
“ The old clerk of a little rustic parish, , condition of things that would not be for 
although he had for years, Sunday after a moment tolerated in Bombay. 
Sunday, given out the Psalmsand hymns At this point Miss Hunt, one of the 
to be sung in the service, had never quite teachers present, asked him if it were not 
mastered the Roman numerals, and, one true that he had an educated wife now in 
morning, after some consideration, an- Philadelphia studying medicine. To this 
nounced the XLIInd Psalm in the follow- he naively answered, ‘‘ Yes,” and joined 
ing style: ‘ Let us sing to the praise and heartily in the storms of laughter that 
glory of God the X the L, and the two-eyed followed. He said he was fully qualified 
Psalm.’ to speak, and that in his opinion the un. 
‘‘ At the late mission in the East End a educated women made the best wives. 
number of pickpockets and bad characters He explained that there were a few very 
were induced to go to one of the churches intelligent and finely accomplished ladies 
there. The parish clerk, being congratu- in India who had received their education 
lated on the results of the workers, re- from the government schools established 
plied, with a groan; ‘Ah! sir, we used by the English throughout the entire 
to be respectable ; but now the place is country, but he thought it was all a mis- 
nothing but a den of thieves.’ take. The ladies especially enjoyed his 
‘‘ The choir of Langkirk was noted far good ‘aotured onslaught on the fair sex. 
and wide, and comprised almost every | | sss 
known kind of instrument, like Nebuch-. 
adnezzar’s orchestra. On one occasion | A STRANGE CITY. 
they had agreed to perform an anthemin, Santiago de Cuba is a very strange city. 
the neighboring church of Bilsden, much The houses and stores are so built that the 
to the annoyance of the old clerk thereof. walls can be almost entirely thrown open, 
When the time forannouncing the anthem whilethe interiors have courts that are un- 
arrived, the old clerk gave it out as fol-| roofed and unobstructed to the sky. A 
lows : ‘ Let us sing to the praise and glory Yankee, who had just landed, thus ex- 
of God the Twenty sixth Psalm, while pressed himself: ‘‘Somehow I can't tell 
them chaps from Langkirk plays « han- when I’mindoorsand when I’m out. I’ve 
them ! got a room, or somethin’, in a hotel here, 
“A parish clerk had to give out the and I’ve-deen into it, quandarying around, 
notice : ‘A man has gone to sea, his wife, but I could not tell when I was in the 
therefore, asks the prayers of the congre- ‘parlor or when I was in the kitchen or 
gation.’ He left out the comma, and back yard, so I’m standin’ about here in 
read: ‘A man has gone to see his wife, the park, not to make any mistake. | 
therefore asks the,’ etc. started down the street a minute ago, but 
‘Sandie Murray, ‘minister's man’ in | I got afraid I might make a mistake and 
Linlithgow parish, undertook to show Dr. git arrested for bein’ found in somebody’s 
MacLeod the church and itsmany objects back parlor. I’ve got a lot of money in 
of interest when the Doctor was first ap- | the place, but I can’t make heads nor tails 
pointed to it. The two afterward walked of.it. I took some of it back whar I got 
to the churchyard, where Sandie pointed it, and passed it over the same counter, so 
out the graves ef the two previous minis-, | reckon it's genuine. I could write the 
ters, remarking: ‘ That’s whaur Dr. Hut-| history of the place already. All I need 
ton lies, and that’s whaur Dr. Bell lies, isthe dates. It was evidently built the 
and (indicating a vacant space adjoining) yesrafter the flood. It’s been shook down 
that’s whaur ye'll lie if y’er spared.’ _ by an earthquake, burned up by a volcano, 
‘A parish clerk was assisting a clergy- reset\led, and left just as’twas found. The 
man to robe before the service com-| Whole country is best whar it’s been let 
menced, and said to him: ‘Please, sir, #lome. Wherever the people have touched 
I'm deaf.’ ‘Indeed, my good man |’ said | {t they've made a mess of it.” 
the curate ; ‘then how do you manage to 
follow me during the service?’ ‘Why, 
sir,’ says the clerk, ‘ I looks up, and when | 
you shuts your mouth I opens mine. 


Have you a good ear for music? If you 
have, you will appreciate the following 
little anecdote, told by Mr. G. R. Sims, 


‘* Ata village in the West a Low Church 
clergymen, doing duty for a High Church | 
rector, not wishing to make any innova. | 
tions, inquired of the clerk what portions | 
were usually sung, etc. The clerk, with | 
West country brogue, said: ‘In the first | 
place, zur, the hargin do play « voluntur. | 
You, zur, do say the canticles. We do 
then sing a psalm; then you goes to the | 
halter, and when you's at the halter the 
zingers and I be responsibie for the Ten 
Commandments,’” 


—— 


A LEARNED EAST INDIAN GIVES | 
HIS VIEWS ON WOMEN. | 


- A highly educated Mohammedan, Mr. 
Gopal Vinayak Joshee, lately arrived in| 
San Francisco from Bombay. He was | 
invited to address the Teachers’ Institute | 
there, and, says the ‘‘ Chronicle,” thor- 
oughly entertained the unusually large 
attendance, mostly composed of young 
lady teachers, by his graphic descriptions 
and peculiarly original ideas. 

He said that his own idea was that ig- 
norant wives were much preferable to 
educated ones, as they made much better 
slaves; that is, they performed thelr 
duties with greater contentment and re- 
liability, and were not continually oppos- 
ing their own views to those of their 
husbands, thus causing the dissension so 


popular and successful literarian and 
dramatist : ‘‘ My editor and I oncestarted 
to walk to St. Albans with a valued 
friend, now, alas! some years dead, who 


,was by profession a pedestrian and a 


pianoforte tuner. Midway we rut up ata 
/snug hostelry, and ordered, for the com- 


fort of the inner man, a dish of rump 


steaks. While this was being prepared 
we sat in pleasant converse, which was 
interrupted by a peculiar hissing and 
frizzling sound that unmistakably came 
from the kitchen. ‘ Why, hang me,’ sud- 
denly exclaimed Pendragon, with his hair 
almost on end with horror—‘ hang me, if 
they’re not frying it !—the ‘it’ of course 
having reference to the steak. Our la- 
mented friend thereupon drew from his 
pocket a tuning-fork, struck it upon the 
table, and quietly remarked, as he ap 
plied it to his ear, ‘ Yes, and hang me if 
they re not frying itin G!’"--[The Week. 


In Professor Blackie’s class, Edinburgh 
University.—(Crik—crik—crik !) “‘ If that 
noise is repeated I shall request the nin- 
compoop who made it to leave the room. 
As I was saying, the Gaelic language 
(crik !) Will that baby with the rattle 
standup? No? Then if this is repeated 
Ishall—hum, ha! The Gaelic language 
(crik—crik !}—it is most pitiful that the 


have told him everything. Then I am! wish, Mr. Jones, you wouldn't shout the 
sure nothing would have troubled her, and | responses, and that you would read your 
she would have found it still easier to try verses of the Pealms a little more quietly, 
to please him by learning everytuing that like the rector does. And, oh! please, in 
was true and pure and lovely and of good | the Litany, do not say, * Spear us, good 
report, just as Paul tells us to do, if we Lord.” It does make the people laugh.’ 
wouid have the God of peace with us. | ‘Never you trouble yourself about the 
Now, for this next week let us take two | Litany, ma’am,’ replied Jones. ‘If I 
things out of this lesson, and see if we' reads like the rector, every soul in the 


frequently seen in more enlightened house- | rest of the class does not take in hand the 
holds. He thought there would be less | punishing of this creature (crik !). I won’t 
of gadding about, which he noticed upon | stand it. Are you the tomfool, Brown ? 
the streets here, if there was less of this | or you, you with the curly hair ? or you, 
placing woman above their sphere. He or you, or you? No? Then there is a 
had especially noticed the great crowds of liar in the class. A liar! A Scotchman 
handsomely dressed ladies constantly andaliar! The Greeks called their liars 
promenading on Market Street and other|—Ah, what? It was the ventilator ? 
thoroughfares; who seemed to have no! Why didn’t you say so before ?” 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


The final dissolution of the pooling 
arrangement between the trunk roads east 
fram Chieago has taken place this week, 
but as the long-continued fight between 
the various roads named has completely 
demoralized all traffic arrangements, the 
formal announcement of this dissolution 
will hardly aggravate the situation beyond 
the ruling conditions during several 
months that have passed. There can be 
no peace until, in some way, the New 
York Central and the West Shore roads 
can be reconciled, and by some means 
enter {nto mutually harmonious arrange- 
ments. It must be painfully evident now 
to the projectors of the West Shore enter 
prise that their great project has proved a 
stupendous blunder from every point of 
view. The prominent men who under. 
took this enterprise were some of our fore- 
most capitalists; if, as they insist, they 
entered upon the work with the assurance, 
in their judgment, that the road was needed 
and would prove a profitable investment 
as a legitimate factor in the trunk-line 
carrying trade, there certainly is every 
reason to believe that such: judgment was 
utterly and fatally at fault, resulting not 
only in the imperiling and depleting 
severely the fortunes of the principal 
originators, but ia wrecking the small sav- 
ings of an army of small investors who 
felt that they were safe in following the 
lead of the names which were at the head 
of the undertaking. If, on the other hand, 
these leaders undertook to carry through 
this great folly simply to make the Van 
derbilt interest buy up their project 
(which was unmistakably the purpose of 


those who buflt the New York, Chicagof 


& St. Louis, or Nickel Plate Line), they 
are guilty of, not only a blunder, but of a 
desperate speculation. The sequel of the 
project seems to point to the latter so- 
lution. The ruin involved is not con- 
fined to the one scheme, but ex- 
tends in a partial measure to all the 
trunk-line proportions. Every great 
carrying company from here to Chicago 
is detrimentally affected, and through 
this damage a hundred thousand invest 
ors are suffering, without corresponding 
good to any person whatever. Such reck- 
less railway building is not surpassed by 
any likeevent of moderntimes. should 
not only be a warning to venturesome 
men, but it should lead to a very careful 
investigation by legislative bodies before 
they grant righis of way, which, if carried 
forward, will result in paralleling exist- 
ing lines. This West Shore Company, 
under the reorganization scheme, is going 
to ask the first-mortgage bondholders to 
surrender their bonds for preferred stock, 
and there seems nothing better for them 
to do; indeed. nothing else for them to 
do, umleass they foreclose, and assume 
about $25,000,000 of termina) bonds, te- 
ceivers’ certificates, floating debt, and 
needed construction, which would be too 
much to ask of these sufferers. 

The chances for peace have improved 
somewhat ; there is ap attempt to compose 
the difficulties by an arbitration, and it 
certainly is to be hoped that war will be 
avoided. In case, however, it should be- 


come a fixed policy, then, in view of suéh | 


an event, it would become the duty of 
our Government to Couvese Coogress and 
r.peal the old martlime law of 1792 which 
forbids foreign bottoms enlisting in the 
trade under American charters and own. 
ership ; for though war is great calamity 
to the parties engaged, there is no reason 
why neutral nations should not s0 order 
conditions, if possible, as to secure, as did 
England in our war, all the prosperity 
attainable under the circumstances. We 
know that England made great strides 
then, at our expense, in her merchant 
marine, and, setting aside all abstract 
sheories, coming down to a practical con- 
sideration of our present condition, there 
is much that argues in favor of an advan- 
tageous issue to our commercial prosper- 
ity if war should become inevitable In 

of such a result, we believe that it 
would not be a difficult thing to point out 


various avenues through which prosperity 
would flow to us asa nation; but let us 
hope that so great a misfortune to Europe 


Do You Know 


That the very best blood purtfier and spring med. 


may be averted. The stock market and | icine ts Hood's Sarsapariiia. 


That it cures billousness, indigestion, dyspepala, 


all other markets are held in sus pense by |  héadac hé, and kidney and Ifver complaints, 


this protracted delay in announcing the 
final issue ; and, watil we know whether 
it is to be war or | eace, the condition will | 
be very unfavorable to any definite activ-— 
ity; but onthe Exchange prices are firm, | 
and the continued demand for good bonds 
attests to a better disposition. among 
investors. 

The Western pooling rates from Chicago 
have become demoralized, but steps are 
being taken to harmonize all interests, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be speedily 
accomplished. 

The forefgn exchange market presents 
no mew feature. The money market 
here is very low and dull, with call rates, 
a8 usual, One per cent. 

The bank statement is as follews ; 

Loans, decrease .... .......... $1,727,300 


Specie, increase. . ..... 1,525,800 
Legal tenders. increase... 855,600 
Deposits, inctease 1,582,700 
Reserve, increase. ..... ...... 1,998,225 


This brings the surplus reserve up to 
$55,000,000. ‘This is the largest figure yet 
made in the history of eity bank reserves. 


A.S.HATCH &CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS aad 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and seldon commission atthe New York Stock 
Exchange or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and «old on mar- 
cin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


PER CENT. INTERES? 


FIRST MORTCACE'’ 


FARM LOANS! 


thterest 


nes arly your. These 
times 48 much as U. BONDS. 


these investments for NINE Y EARS PAST. 


Rev. ww 1. Conn. 


. E. GATE: Ph.D., LLD., Presiden 
mnew 


N 
Hos. M. TOP LIFF H. 
Rev, JOHN W. BAY, Lake 


All are aed with Olr- 

Vid customers. an 

on application 28 Mog of Bat 


E.P. CATES 


TE 

SOTA, 
business in this city. 
for circular 

erences, Send for 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


leans. AD- 
Kan, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
January ist, 1585, 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - «+ + 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, 257,608 78 
Reserve forreinsurance, - - 


That it is a wonderful medicine for res.oring and 


sharpening the appetite. 


That it cures serofula, salt rheum, boils, pimples, 


| or other diseases of the blood. 


If you suffer from any of these affections, try 
Hood's Sarsaparilla at once. | 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla as a blood purifier has ne | 
equal. It tones the system, strengthens and invigor- 
ates, civing new life. I have taken it for kidney | 
complaint with the best resulta. D, Kh. SAUNDERS, | 
$1 Pear! Street, Cincinnati. 


Just the Medicine 


“When in the spring I felt all run down and 
much debilitated, |found Hood's Sarsapariila just 
the medicine to bulld meup. My wife also, after 
much physical prostration, found tn its use new 
life and lasting benefit. Upon our little girl, who 
had been sick with scarlet fever, its effect was 
marvelous, entirely removing the prison from her 
blood and restoring her to gcod health.” bh. «4 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 

“| suffered with boils five years. Hood's Sar-apa- 
rillacured me.” M. Lang, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1; six for $5. Made only by 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


CAL TION.- w “hoe is the 


_—< and only Glove Kid Top, Sewed Shoe, adver 
to the consumer. Peware of that 
de not contain Glove Kid 


3 Shoe ts no imitation of ony other a3 


that my name and warranty are stamped r 


bottom of each shoe. 

Gentlemen, ask your 
dealer for these shoes, 
and you wiil get a pair 

jual to any $5 or $6 
shoe in the country. 
They have won a@ repu 
tation for style, dura 
bility, and ease, beyoud 
any shoes for price in 
the market (ustom- 
made sewed, Tannery 

‘alf Skin, Glove Kid 
Tops, Vak Leather Mottumsa, Stitched with Silk, 


button-holes worked with same, best of matertal, | 


perfectly finished. Every pair guaranteed No 
other shoe pretends Ww claim above qualities. 
Made in Congress, Hutton, and Lace, br and 
row toes. Prey are within the re ach of eve ry body. 
If your dealer cannot fit you, measure foot as above 
state size usually worn and style desired, and upon 
receipt of $31 will send “e a pair by mall, postage 
d, or by express C. 0. at your expense. | offer 
hesé inducements to introduce my $3 shows through- 
out thecountry, For any furthe information, ad 
dress W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Maas. 


Protection From 


QUIMBY's SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 


Thie is the oldest lightning-rod house tn the | 


United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is now thirty five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
ia this business, and all work is done under his 
No rods sold to peddlers. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly excccuted 


EDWARD H, WILLIAMS, 


Successor to FE. E. VULMBY, 
Place, New York, 


personal supervision. 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 


18 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Next doer to The Christian Union Office. 


CHU RCH IP MENT 


Catalogues sent free. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND COLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
5® Carmine 6t., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL | FOUNDRY. 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churve 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


There, Nellie, what did 


I teil you, you bave just 
'ruined that new dress 
| Under the arms 


. \ you did no nave « Can 
field Dress Shield, 


REGISTERED. 


CANFIELD PATENT 


SEAMLESS 


DRESS SHLELDS 


are waterproof, elastic, absorbent, odorless, 
strong, yet soft as kid, (io not wrinkle, chafe or 
rip hike sewed or cemented shieids, are easily 
shaped to the garment, the only SEAMLESS 
shield made, and can be washed. This is @ re- 
cent American invention, and the sales are 
already doubie that of any other Dresa Protector 
made in Europe or U.S. These goods are pro- 
tected by patents and tracle-marks every where. 
All infringements will be prosecuted. 


The Canfield Rubber Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Price by mail to a!! parts of the world, #0 cents. 


TY ORS 
TRICORA RELIEN 


side sections, 


=sadapts itsel 


mailed froe 


for $1.00 


pressive. 
|| RIGORA’ stays 
or boning 
Vi by f & com- 


Pair 


Price $1.00 


k for for it unb 
(The {Tre most Durable, Comfortable, and 
ful Corset ever sold for ils 
pair warranted to 
give satisfaction or money returned. 


J. FITZPATRICK & CO.. Mfra, 
71 Leonard Street, aad YORE. 
rent this paper in ordering. 


FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter, 


Combines the most 
ELECANT FiT- 
TINC CORSET 
with a PERFECT 
SKIRT SUP- jf 
PORTER and is one 
of the most popular and 
satisfactory corsets as regards HEALTH 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is perticularty 
adapted to the present style of dress. 

Por sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail §1.30. 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Aa 


MANUFACTURE 


The 


GLASTONBURY, CAN 


| AABBERS PAR SOAP] 


It ts because nothing can be SAFER or MU ‘ 
for the Toilet or Bath, than SHAVIN erie 
PURITY and MILDNESS, that thie « vely 
used for TOILET purposes. it is 2 Li LURY with which no 
lover of fine — van AFFORD to be unacquainted. Put up in 
square and cakes, also, in aie bars. 
rher use it iams’ Genuine anhee 
Shaving Soaps are the ja the world, 


ELASTIC TRUSS 
fas a lad ditierent fr all 


is enp shape, with Self. 
Ai djusting Ballin center, adapts 
ftself to all positions of thebody 
while the pallian the cup 

resses back the intes- 


with the fin 
goes day and sight, and a radical cure 


N TRUSS CO., Chicage, LL 


certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mafl. 
@ulars free. EUGLESTO 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fui) omie 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sales Ask him for it 


WILTBERGEK, Prop., 283 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


and Chimes Belle ODE 
cal «xcursions ever planned. 
ot More furnished or the 


= than in ANY Tour yet offered. All Tra vel 
ROME. 


otela firs a. PANY SELECT 
Fast, New STERMSHIP 
TOCRIER. Boose 


for circular—free, 


WANTED A WOMAN 


sense, energy and res tabilit 680° 


of 
localit middie aged 


KIGHTH SEASON. The 
most enjoyable and economi- 
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New York, May 7, 1885. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The annual sermon before the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society will be preached 
this year by the Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Bebrends, 
Pastor, at the Central Congregational 
Church, Hancock Street, near Franklin Ave- 
nue, in Brooklyn, on Sabbath evening, May 
10, at 7:45 o'clock. 

The Fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Society will be beld in the Chapel of the 
Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York 
City, Monday, May 11, 1885, at 3 o’clock 
P.M., when the reports of the year will be 
submitted and the usual business trans- 
acted. 

The Life Directors and Life Members, with 
the friends of the Society, are invited to be 
present. 


**100 Doses One Doliar’’ is true only of Hood's 
Sar-aparilla, and ic is an unanswerable argument 
as to strength aud economy. 


BARTERING FAME FOR DISHONOR. 


Bays the Charleston ‘‘ News and Cou- 
rier :’ 

“‘Generals Beauregard and Early are 
really, as we have said before, ‘the de- 
coys of the lottery rogues.’ At best, the 
lottery business is only legalized robbery, 
aad the responsibility for its continuance 
rests, in the present instance, upon the 
necks of those who, twenty years ago, 
wore the stars of the Confederate general 
offieer—three stars surrounded by a lau- 
rel wreath. What wear they now? In 
place of the three stars they have taken 
the arms of Lombardy, the sign of the 


pawnbroker’s shop where they have 
ledged their Confederate reputation for 
10, a year. This is the price set upon 
honorable name and soldierly fame by 
he managers of the Louisiana Lottery 


Company. 


RaTHER AWKWARD.—Says the editor 
of the Richmond ‘‘ Herald :” ‘‘ Here is 
an item which we propose shall be read 
in sileace and immediately forgotten. We 
went outin the country the other evening 
to preach. We stopped at the house of a 
brother for supper, and were most gra- 
clously entertained—the ladies of the house 
making themselves specially entertaining 
and devoting themselves ardently to the 
promotion of our comfort. Leaving the 
house in advance of the family, we hurried 
to the church and began the services. 
The members of the family came after. 
ward and took their seats with the rest of 
the congregation, without our observing 
their entrance. After the sermon we 
undertook to play the agreeable, and began 
to shake hands with the saints, and chat 
around to the best of our poor ability. 
Presently we found a strikingly good- 
looking sister in front of us, and, holding 
out our hand, expressed a wish to form 
her acquaintance. A vicious titter rattled 


through the crowd, and the sister looked a : 


little scornful. We asked what it all 
meant, and, to our undoing, found that the 
Jady in question was the one who gave us 
our supper. 
night in trying to ex = how it happened, 
but we cannot say that our transgression 
will ever be forgiven. 
Victor Hugo, says an exchange, received 
a visit recently from Lord S——, a mem 
ber of the British House of Lords, who 
was accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ters. The poet entered the drawing-room, 
and asked to what he owed the honor of 
this visit. Lord S——, turning to his 
wife, sald: ““M. Victor Hugo! grand 
poet !” Victor Hugo bowed. Turning 
to his daughters, Lord S—— added: 
‘* Victor Hugo! Notre Dame de Paris!’ 
He then opened a large note-book, ap- 
parently with the intention of soliciting 
an aut bh. Victor Hu to 
displeasure, but Lord 
atili looking at his memorandum- book, 
drew his watch from his waistcoat pocket, 
and read aloud: ‘‘ Af ten o'clock—see the 
Koa at the Jardin d’Acclimation.” 
his tordahp retired, followed by his 


We spent a good part of the|! 


INVALUABLE 


For Children. 


CURES 
constiPa. dicesTiON, 


TION. REGULATES 
RELIEVES 
HEADACHE BOWELS, 


Is readily taken by the 1 smallest child. It corrects 
acidity of the stomach, allays fever, and gently op 
erates upon the bowels, removing all the bad effects 
produced by overfeeding or improper food. 

Sold by Drugglsts everyw here. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer 


“eee 


atl | 


Probably no machine ever invented has done 
so much to FACILITATE THE DISPATCH 
OF OFFICE WORK (thus saving*the valu- 
able time of the business man), and to 


LIGHTEN THE LABORS OF 


ERARY MEN in preparing (their manuscript, 
as the Remington Type- Writer. 


Owing to its GREAT SPEED, it does net 
retard the flow of thought as does the pen; and 
body and‘brain arejrelieved fromthe drudgery/of 
pen writing. 

The INCOMPARABLE REMINGTON 
TYPE-WRITER has lately been STILL 


FURTHER IMPROVED, Buv it, with the 
privilege of returning it if not absolutely satis- 


factory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
__ 339 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Gold Paper and 
98-inch Border for - - $20.00 
Without Gold - - .- 12.00 
Remnant lots of handsome 

Gold Paper sufficient to 


paperaroom, - - - 5.00 
Without Gold, - 3. 


THE THOS. PAYE 


8160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Ever Premium for 
hens ceping butter. Lot 
ward to 


CREAME SI by. tter £4... by. the Cooley 
|}jprocess. Also First Pre- 


Remember the COOLEY 
basa Patented Process. 
Others imitate construction 
but cannot use the process. 


MACHINE 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 
A pase for the cesta a necessity for the sick. 


(BUSEN Filia PaTEnTs.) 
premises accomplished by 
appara y in use in hundreds of our “best 
hest testimonials. Telephone call, 
THE HOME VAPOR BATH 
AND DISINFECTOR ( OMPANY, 


12 Bast 23d St., Madison Square, New York. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The ‘‘ Standard’ Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
For Poultry Rune. Pick Ponds. A viartes, 


TRADE MARX. 


Garden Fencing, v 3 | Lawn 
The 
raise P 


The 
in the market. 


try ouses. 
tures of all kinds. How to } adorn the G 
Lawn. fall kinds Tilustrated Ca: 
quarto 4 pp., containing above inf 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cts. Address 


Gold Medal, London Health 
Exhibition, 1884. 


OPENING OF 


NEW BRANCH RETAIL STORE, 


CORNER OF 


Fifth Avenue and 30th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Protected by Patents. 

Messrs. FR. BECK & CO. extend a cordial invitation to all interested in interior decorations to 
visit their new Branch Store, which has been decorated in a very elaborate manner to illustrate 
the beauties and capabilities of LINCKUSTA-WALTON, and the latest and most approved 


styles in wall-paper decorations. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 
Cor. of Fifth Avenue and S3Oth Street, | 
Cor. of Seventh Avenue and 29th Street, } NEW YORK. 
N. B.—Mesers. FR. BECK & CO, are the only manufacturers of Lincrusta-Walton in the; United 
States. 


REWS’ 
Folding Beds. 
30 STYLES ;_ $20 UP. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FOLDING BED. 
Eiegant and Comfortable! Saves Room Rent ! 


Well Ventilated; on Casters. 

Call and seethem. Send for Catalogue. 

Send for catalogue also of SCHOOL, BANK, and OF FICE FURNITURE, 
OUR OWN MAKE, AND FULLY WARRANTED. 


A. ANDREWS & CO,, 


LAWN-TENNIS REACH Co's, 


DEPARTMENT. 


Parlor 


Price, 
$5.50 List. 


POPULAR TENNIS RACKET, 


The SHEPARD for 1885 is the Best Racket Made. 


New Equipoise. Other popular styles of our own make from $1.00 up; 
sets from $5.00 up. 
Jefferies. Pri T d 
Tate. om and other noted Rockets. All for 
20 and Street. New York. 


STERNBERCER’S 
Folding Dress Pillow. 


folds into one-twentieth of its size when 
closed and weighs but two pounds. 
Perfection, Durability, Simplicity. 


The Folding Dress Pillow is simply pertect. 
° Can be folded in a second and put anywhere. 
a We guarantee one pillow to outwear a dozen 


old style stuffed sham pillows, Housekeepers 


t on sight. 
Every Town.” OPEN. PER PAIR, 


t of price. 


Walpert & Co., 2% ture Dealers Generally. 


Wiest 


GATE CITY Stn ite 


Simplest, Cheapest, 
Health, Life.’”’ and GEST. 
‘NO OTHER FIL 
BEST FILTER IN 
MeBRIDE & CO., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


DIPHTHERIA, by its use. Send for Catalogue. 


A PRIZE 8 wc wil 
id. of = her se, sua 

INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the. 


| Advertisemene in The Christian Union,» 


| 
| 
— | 
D. W. GRANBERY & CO 
it 
- - D e 
Premium for Print Butter, a 
| 
> establishment in > 
if ft Bevery private rest 
simple use of the hot 7 
me en in "als ats 
‘ 
Mew York- 
4 S Established 35 Years, 
Largest Refrigerator 
Works in the | 
— Work, @ 
tors is our own. and the 
monks tree to all om 
John C. Jewett & Sona 
KEFRIGERATORS, 
Mfrs, and Importers, 422 West Street, N, City. | Foléing Chals Haven. Ct. 


| 


< 
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A RUSSIAN FABLE. 


On the monument erected to Krilof, the 
Russian Alsop,” is a bas relief telling 
pictorially one of his best fables, that of 
‘* Fortune and the Beggar :” 

A wretched beggar, carrying a ragged 
old wallet, was creeping along from house 
to house, and, as he grumbled at his lot, 
he kept wondering that folks who lived 
in rich apartments, and were up to their 
throats in money and in the sweets of in 
dulgence, should be always unsatisfied, 
however full their pockets might be, and 
that they should go so far as often to lose 
all they have, while unreasonably craving 
for, and laying their hands on, new riches. 

‘‘Here, for instance,” he says, ‘‘ the 
former master of this house succeeded in 
trading prosperously, and made himself 
enormously rich by commerce. But then, 
instead of stopping and handing over his 
busioess to another, and spending the rest 
of his years in peace, he took to equipping 
ships for the sea in the spring. He ex- 
pected to get mountains of gold, but the 
ships were smashed, and his treasures 
were swallowed up by the waves. Now 
they all lie at the bottom of the sea, and 
be has found his riches melt away like 
those in dreams. Anothe. man became 
one of the farmers of the spirit tax, and 
so gained a million. That was a trifle ; 
and he wanted to double it. So he 
plunged up to his ears in speculations, 
and was utterly rufmed. In short, in. 
stances of this are countless. And quite 
right, too—a man should use discretion.” 

At this moment Fortune suddenly ap 
peared to the beggar, and said :‘ Listen ! 
I have long wished to help you. Here isa 
lot of ducats J have found. Hold out 
your wallet, and I will fill it with them, 
but only on this condition: All shall be 
gold that falls into the wallet; but if any 
of it falls out of the wallet to the ground, 
it shall all become dust. Consider this 
well. I have warned you beforehand. I 
shall keep strictly to my compact. Your 
wallet is old ; don’t overload it beyond its 
powers.” 

Our beggar is almost too overjoyed to 
breathe. He scarcely feels the ground 
beneath his feet. He opens his wallet, 
and, with generous hand, a golden stream 
of ducats is poured Into it. The wallet 
soon becomes rather heavy. 

‘* Is that enough ?” 

Not yet.” 

** Ien't it cracking 

Never fear.” 

Consider, you're quite a Croesus.” 

‘‘ Just a little more ; just add a hand. 
ful!” 

There, it’s full. 
let is going to burst.” 

** Just a little bit more.” 

But at tuat moment the wallet split ; 
the treasure fell through. and turned to 
dust, and Fortuse alsappeared. The 
beggar had nothing but his empty wallet, 
and remained as poor as before. 


Take care—the wal- 


A RAILWAY TRIP FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

It is just fifty-three years, says the 
Detroit *‘ Free Press,” since the first trip 
was taken on the Albany and Schenectady 
railroad. The cars were coach bodies 
from an Albany livery stable, mounted on 
trucks. The trucks were coupled with 
chains, leaving two or three feet slack, so 
that wiren the train started the passengers 
were “jerked from under their hats,” and 
in stopping they were sent flying from 
their seats. The locomotive fuel was 
pitch pine, and a dense volume of the 
blackest smoke floated towards the train. 
Those on top of the coaches had to raise 
their umbrellas, but in less than a mile 
the cloth was burned off and the frames 


were thrownaway. The passengers spent | 


the rest of the time whipping each other's 
clothes to put out the fire, the sparks from 
which were as big as one’s thumb nail. 
Everybody had heard of the trip and 
came thronging to the track as though a 
Presidential candidate was on exhibition. 


They drove as close as they could get to| fF 


the railroad, in order to secure a place to 
look at this new curiosity. The horses 


everywhere took fright, and the roads in 
the vicinity were strewn with the wrecks 
of vehicles. 

At first the old stage custom of ‘‘ book. 
ing’’ passengers—enteriog their names— 
prevailed, but it fell into disuse. One list 
reads: *‘ Boy, Lady, Stranger, Friend, 
Whiskers.” 

A Boston paper said a railroad to that 
city would be as useless as one to the 
moon. A member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature opposed it on the ground that 
nobody ever heard of such a thing, and it 
would be improper to take people’s land 
for a project that no one knew about. 


Here is an instructive little story from 
a Connecticut paper : 

‘* In a corner of Windham County there 
lived some years ago a man of considerable 
wealth. He knew he was near his death, 
and sent for a lawyer to make his will. 
His wife and daughter were present, and 
greedily watched the proceedings. After 
most generously providing for them the 
sick man directed the lawyer to designate 
$500 to his aged sister, who was needy. 
The wife and daughter remonstrated 


angrily. Quietly the sick man said, 
‘Make it $1,000 for my sister. Another 
protest from the vultures. ‘Make it 


$1,500, Squire,’ coelly said the lega- 
tor. ‘ You shall not,’ shouted the sweet- 
souled females. ‘Make it $2,000,’ said 
the will-maker serenely ; and here the self- 
ish fools concluded it was policy to hold 
their tongues. The lawyer has kept the 
secret for years, but somehow it leaked 
out. 


— 7 


AN APPROPRIATE TEX’. —The minister 
was struggling to put on a new four-ply 
collar, and the perspiration was starting 
from every pore. 

‘* Bless the collar,” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, bleas it. Bless the blessed collar |” 

‘*My dear,” said his wife, ‘‘ what is 
your text for this morning's sermon 

‘‘F-fourteenth verse f-fifty-fifth Psalm,” 
he replied, in short gasps. ‘“‘‘The w- 
words of his m-mouth were s-smoother 
than b-buiter, but w-war was in his 
h-heart. '""—[New York Times. 

Sue AGREED Witn Himu.—‘‘ Oh, I 
can't sing,” pleaded a young man, who 
femininely wanted to be coaxed before 
gratifying his auditors 

‘Yes, you can. I've heard two or 
three of your friends say so,” persisted a 
pretty gir! to whom he had been talking. 

“No, I can't,” he repeated, getting up 
to go to the piano. 

“Yes, you can. Go on now and sing, 
please,’ she urged 

He said he couldn't two or three times 
more, but he went ahead, and for balf an 
hour his voice was the most prominent 
thing in the room. Then he came back 
smiling to the young lady. 

“Ah,” she sald, wearily, ‘‘ thanks. You 
were quite right about the singing.” 

His face clouded, and he never spoke 
again to the girl who agreed with him.— 
{Merchant Traveler. 


IF YOUR COUGH ISGROWING MORE 
TROUBLESOME, 


If you are losing flesh and strength, and are be- 
7 to have night-sweats or any of the well. 
nown and alarming symptoms that indicate 
posnenees trouble, write to Drs. Starkey & 
len, 1,109 Girard St., Philadelphia, stating your 
case Clearly, and ask their opinion as to your 
condition, and whether they bave treated similar 
cases with their new Vitalizing Remedy. Jt wii 
coat you nothing, as they muke no charge for consul- 
tations. They will, at the same time that the 
reply to your inquiries, furnish you with suc 
doouments and reports of as will enable 
you to determine whether in your own case a 
cure is possible. 


_ 


The purse as well as 
the Invalid will find 
benefit in the occa 
sional use of Ridge'’s 
Food, and 


A Sensation 


of rellef is sure to follow the use of Aver’s 
Sarsaparilia, and thousands thankfully 
ucknowledge its good effects. Charles C. 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have 
been troubled, for a long time, with a 
humor, which appeared on my face in 
pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me. I consider it the best 
biood purifier in the world.” 


Judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 
Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so 
afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 

would crack open, and bleed and itch ter-| 
ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 
st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rbeumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla proved a specific in hercase. Francis 
Johnson, Editor of the “German Ameri- 
can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ For years 
I have been subject to chro 


In Court 


one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
who finds a friend. But he is still more 
fortunate who discovers that he may 
erauicate the poisons of scrofula from bis 
system by the use of Aver’s Sarsaparilla. 
Scrofula is one of the most terrible of all 
diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting 
and contaminating every tissue and tiber 


fm the whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: 
* Ayer’s Sarsuparilla is the best.” The 
following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 
Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 
Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 
(May 12, 1884): “My son Thomas, aged 
12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 
with scrofula, in its worst form. His case 
was said to be incurable. One arm was 
useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
large piece of bone had cut through the 


, attacks of | skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 


neuralgia, especially at the coamencement | sores constantly dischurged offensive mat- 


of spring. I have derived great benefit, 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilia.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be- 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rhevu- 
matism. So great has been his improve- 
ment since using 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilia that he has every reason to be- | 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. | 


ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weéks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
are contained in the same letter. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.S. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for 5. 


i Mary Anderson writes: 

I am delighted with 

| your Coraline Corset. It 
is perfect in fit and ele- 
gant in design and work. 
manship. . 


AB UC 


Coraline is not Hemp, Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by Warner Brotuenrs. 
The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 


rfect satisfaction. 
Imitations are a fraud and dear at any 


For sale by all leading merchants. Price Fon 81.00 up. € 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


353 BROADWAX, New York, 


141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago. 
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ELEBRATED | 
SS {} W 
| ‘4 ey easy of digestion, it 
“aS does not prevent sleep 
coming at once, and 
: at the same time will 
impart strength as 
At few other things will (4 
do. It isa preparation 
of wheat, and ali its | 
strengthening proper 
) ties are retained. Trv } 
cod for pampbiets containing Information en the 
abject. & CO. Falmer, Mass 


